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PREFACE. 


The assumption that the way to deal with the prob- 
lems of Biblical criticism is to ignore them has been 
inimical to the best interests of Christianity. From it 
have-come two detrimental results. For one thing, it 
has permitted destructive efforts in criticism to take 
the lead, so that evangelical scholarship has been kept 
perpetually on the defensive. Secondly, it has deprived 
Christianity of the most accurate knowledge of its 
Scriptures, for only processes of sane criticism can bring 
the best results. The attitude of the present work is 
to frankly face these problems, as they pertain to the 
NYT,* review the facts in the case, and: indicate the 
directions in which. those facts seem, to a conservative, 
evangelical Christian student, to point. We have tried 
to keep honesty rather than orthodoxy as our criterion, 
though we have not as yet found the facts compelling 
us far away from the traditional view. May the book 
perform a worthwhile ministry! Ee Danas 


Fort Worth, Texas, July, 1924. 


*Used throughout the book as an abbreviation for New Testament. 





ERRATA 


Page 65, line 15, delete “who was, before Darwin, 
the apostle of evolution.” 


Page 65, line 21, for “V'hese two” substitute 
“Hume.” 


Page 67, line 3, read “Spencer 1820-1903.” 
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CHAPTERS 


THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF NEw TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. 


It is true of New Testament Criticism, as of every 
other process of human endeavor, that one must know 
what it is before realizing why it should be. The passive 
indifference, and even active aversion, manifested to- 
ward a critical study of the Bible has resulted from a 
failure to comprehend its true elements and objectives. 
It is therefore requisite that we should begin our study 
with an inguiry into the nature and necessity of New 
Testament criticism. 

I. DEFINITION. 


There are probably few terms which have been more 
misunderstood than Biblical criticism. The popular 
conception is that any sort of criticism of the Bible is 
reprehensible and hostile to religious faith. This 
erroneous idea has arisen from two causes. ‘The first is 
a Jack of appreciation for the results to be obtained by 
criticism. The critic proceeds with a view to discover- 
ing all the facts of history and experience which lie 
behind the literature composing our Bible, using these 
as a means of securing a really accurate interpretation. 
The popular mind is satisfied with a doctrinal and de- 
votional interpretation, such as may appeal to its fancy, 
and hence sees no value to be derived from the processes 
of criticism. ‘The other reason for this mistaken atti- 
tude toward Biblical criticism is the gross abuse to which 
it has been subjected by those who have approached 
the task with a preconceived prejudice against tradi- 
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tional Christianity and its theological content. Such 
destructive criticism has created a just resentment in 
the hearts of those who love the Bible and its teachings. 
The first cause is a misapprehension of the best results 
to be obtained from Bible study; the second is a misap- 
plication of a really correct method. 

New Testament Criticism may be defined as the 


’ process of determining the origin, sources, preservation 


and reliability of the twenty-seven books which compose 
our New Testament. It is “that mental process in 
modern Christianity, whereby the historic character, the 
true nature, of divine revelation is appreciated and 


manifested. . . . So we define criticism as a move- 
ment of the human-mind, inspired by the consciousness 


of truth unknown, but knowable, and sustained by the 
resolution to serve the truth without fear or favor. 
Criticism is not, primarily, any given set of opinions 
regarding the Bible. Not a few ‘critical’ opinions are 
less ‘critical’ than some ‘traditional’ opinions, inasmuch 
as they are equally haughty and overbearing and, at the 
same time, are farther from the real facts in the case. 
Criticism is not this or that opinion; neither is it this 
or that body of opinions. It is an intellectual tempera- 
ment, a mental disposition. . . . The ideal is the free 
study of all facts, howsoever named and catalogued” 
(Nash: History of the Higher Criticism, pp. 14, 81, 
84f). Criticism discovers for us the true and rational 
grounds for our faith, thereby transforming faith from 
the realm of religious assumption to that of scientific 
certainty. Such a result is certainly to be greatly 
desired. 


Il. TWO PHASES OF NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


|. Historical, ‘This is concerned with the origin and 
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authenticity of the various books. It seeks to discover 
the circumstances which occasioned them, the identity 
and character of the writers, and the processes by which 
each book found a place in the NT canon. This phase 
is also called “Higher Criticism,” but about this term 
there has gathered so much opprobrium in the popular 
Christian mind that it is doubtless the part of wisdom 
to abandon it in favor of the less offensive and really 
more expressive term adopted here. 


_2. Textual. ‘This phase is concerned with securing 
the original words of the author. It discovers, compares 
and classifies the various manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, works out the principles for judging the value 
of these manuscripts, and from them constructs the text 


of the NT which as neagly as possible duplicates the 
original autographs. 3 Eee Critica - 
4&7 GemAsSes IR (OLIGO IN: Neve TESTAMENT | 
CRITICISM 

1. The Historical Reliability of the Literary Sources 
of Christianity. The NT scriptures compose the foun- 
dation upon which the Christian religion is built. If 
this literature is not historically dependable, then Chris- 
tianity is nothing more than a religious superstition, ex- 
pressed in a group of worthless dogmas. Rational intel- 
ligence revolts from committing itself to such a system. 
As thinking, intelligent, honest men and women, we 
have an undeniable moral right to determine for our- 
selves whether such be the case. Intellectual honesty 
and the trusteeship of life demand of us that we should 
not proceed upon uncertainties in so vital a matter. A 
mere sentimental loyalty to a religion in which our fa- 
thers believed is not sufficient justification for the invest- 
ment of a life. If we are to stake our all for the de- 
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fense and propagation of the Christian religion, it is not 
only a privilege, but an imperative obligation that we 
should assure ourselves of its substantial reality and 
value. Such a result is sought in NT criticism. 


2. The Basal Motives Underlying the Literature of 
Christianity. The ideals generated in the consciousness 
of historical Christianity are such that the value of a 
product is inseparably linked with its motive. For this 
reason we are unable to escape from a demand instinc- 
tive in the Christian religion, that a book be all that it 
purports to be if it is to receive our reverence and sub- . 
mission. If any NT writing is vitiated by ordinary hu- 
man selfishness and deceit, it is automatically eliminated 
from the category of divinely inspired literature. The 
exalted Christian conception of God does not permit 
that anything smacking of the least dishonesty be as- 
sociated with Him. If a second century writer, moved 
by an enthusiastic impulse to meet the insidious argu- 
ments of Gnosticism, wrote the epistle which we call 
“Ephesians,” and forged Paul’s name to it to give it the 
strongest possible appeal to the readers of his day, then 
the Christian faith of the centuries has suffered a se- 
rious blow. Thus we may see the question of motives 
involves the reality of divine supervision in the produc- 
tion and formation of the NT, and its consequent au- 
thority. ‘To reject it as a chosen means of revelation 
from God is to deprive it of all authority in religion 
and conduct. Is our confidence in the special divine in- 
spiration of these twenty-seven books well founded? The 
answer is to be had in NT criticism. 


3. The Claim of Christiamty Upon the Best Intelli- 
gence \\It is characteristic of the trained mind to de- 


mand objective proof.)\ The untutored may be content 
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with that which makes him “feel good,” but the cul- 
tured intellect is disposed to ridicule a cause which has 
no stronger claim than that. Christianity cannot hold 
an educated constituency unless it has real historical evi- 
dence for what it believes. (( NT criticism, when prop- 
erly conducted, enters the archives of the past and 
brings forward the objective proof which is needed to 
satisfy a cultivated cvaieay) : 


IV. SOME IMPORTANT DISTINCTIONS 


There is no realm in which one needs more to be 
carefully discriminating than when he approaches the 
field of Biblical criticism. The consideration which 
should be ever kept clearly in mind is that we are seek- 
ing facts and not opimions. We have seen that the na- 
ture of criticism requires that its objective be truth, and 
only truth. Theories are frequently necessary as vehi- 
cles by means of which we may move in the direction 
of truth, but in criticism theories should always be ser- 
vants, and never masters. The fundamental aim of the 
critic is to secure historical reality. The greatest ob- 
struction which is met in the pursuit of this object 1s 
what is known as the personal equation. This element 
prevents any absolute attainment of the ideal. One’s 
native disposition and habits of mind, early training 
and Christian experience, environment and purpose in 
life, all enter in to color in some degree his conclusion. 
It is thus eminently necessary that each student shall 
think for himself, and proceed with great caution as he 
advances through the vast literature of NT criticism. 


Careful discrimination should be made at three impor- 
tant points. 


1. Between Facts and the Interpretation of Facts. 


The failure to recognize this distinction has deceived a 
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multitude of honest seekers after truth. The critic does 
not stop with merely the discovery of a group of facts; 
it is his legitimate and necessary function to seek an 
explanation of those facts. The facts one must accept 
without hesitation; but the explanation, which 1s essen- 
tially a matter of inference, is amenable to challenge. 
The principle which should govern the process of inter- 
pretation is to find that hypothesis which will most satis- 
factorily explain all the related facts, and abandon it 
only when other facts are discovered which prove it to 
be untenable. Just here is the crux of the whole task 


of criticism. ay tk re claan 


2. Between the Essentially Historical and_the_Es- 
sentially Theological. When a matter belongs distinc- 


ee en to the realm of history, it should never be deter- 


Pak mined on the basis of theological considerations. The 


deciding criterion in these essentially historical questions 
is the evidence at hand. It is true that often certain 
fundamental theological conceptions are involved in his- 
torical problems, but in such cases doctrine should be 
waived until history is decided. This principle is in 
keeping with the true function of theology, which is the 
explanation and correlation of the facts of religion. 
Hence the theologian must wait until the historian has 
rendered his verdict. The truth of this principle is self- 
evident. But let it be remembered that this does not 
eliminate the right and necessity that the theologian 
treat the material which history presents. To say that 
theology has no place in the realm of science is to dis- 
card the most sacred privilege of the soul—the contem- 
plation of the realities of religion. It is in this result 
that criticism finds its reward and justification. 
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3. Between Essential Content of Thought and 
the Incidental Form of Thought. ‘Truth consists of cer- 
tain basal realities. These realities are the same, re- 
gardless of the forms in which they present themselves 
to the mind. The fact that the shining of the sun means 
to the child a chance to play, and to the farmer an op- 
portunity to cultivate his growing crops, alters in no 
way the sunshine, nor does it prove that either the child 
or the farmer has an incorrect conception of the phe- 
nomenon. It only reveals the divergent avenues through 
which the fact approaches consciousness. Each defines 
the fact in modes of thinking which are harmonious 
with the sphere of life in which he moves. This is true 
of all thinking. The modes of thought which we find in 
the NT are those current in the world in which the au- 
thors lived. Criticism discerns the historical fact of the 
mode, theology penetrates to the essential reality which 
underlies it. But all too often the zealous dogmatist has 
denied the historical fact of the form of thought, in 
the fear that his theology might be thereby impaired. 
This error should be studiously avoided. 
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RABBINIC CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT - 


The limits of the Old Testament canon were not 
fixed by an act of special divine revelation, There was 
a process of selection, mediated by the Holy Spirit 
through human agency. Each book passed before a court 
of Spirit-guided intelligence before it could ever take 
its place as Holy Scripture. By some such method it ap- 
pears now to many conservative scholars that the Old 
Testament came into existence as a canon of scripture, 
though we cannot claim that they are unanimous on the 
matter. There is not final agreement among Old Testa- 
ment scholars as to “The Determining Principle in the 
Formation of the Canon.” The situation has been briefly 
and thoroughly stated by Prof. Geo. L. Robinson, from 
whom we take the liberty of quoting a few paragraphs. 

“Who had the right to declare a writing canonical? } 
To this question widely divergent answers have been 
given. According to a certain class of theologians the 
several books of the Old Testament were composed by 
authors who were conscious not only of ‘their inspiration 
but also that their writings were destined to be handed 
down to the church of future generations as sacred. In 
other words, each writer canonized, as it were, his own 
writings. For example, Dr. W. H. Green (Canon, 35f, 
106, 110) says, ‘No formal declaration of their canon- 
icity was needed to give them sanction. They were from 
the first not only eagerly read by the devout but believed 
to be Divinely obligatory. . . . Each individual book 
of an acknowledged prophet of Jehovah, or of anyone 
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credited as inspired by Him to make known His will, 
was accepted as the work of God immediately upon its 
appearance. . . . Those books and those only were ac- 
cepted as the Divine standards of their faith and regu- 
lative of their conduct which were written for this defi- 
nite purpose by those whom they believed to be inspired 
of God. It was this which made them canonical. The 
spiritual profit found in them corresponded with and 
confirmed-the belief in their heavenly origin. And the 
public official action which further attested, though it 
did not initiate, their canonicity, followed in the wake 
of the popular recognition of their Divine authority. 
. . . The writings of the prophets, delivered to the peo- 
ple as a declaration of the Divine will, possessed canon- 
ical authority from the moment of their appearance. 

. . The canon does not derive its authority from the 
church, whether Jewish or Christian; the office of the 
church is merely that of a custodian and a witness.’ So 
likewise Dr. J. D. Davis (Pres. and Ref. Review, April, 
1902 13825) 

“On the contrary, Dillmann (Jahrb. fuer Deutsche 
Theol., 111, 420) more scientifically claims that ‘his- 
tory knows nothing of the individual books having been 
designed to be sacred from their origin. . . . These 
books bore indeed in themselves from the first those 
characteristics on account of which they were subse- 
quently admitted into the sacred collection, but yet al- 
ways had first to pass through a shorter or longer period © 
of verification, and make trial of the Divine power resi- 
dent within them upon the hearts of the church before 
they were outwardly and formally acknowledged by it 
as Divine books.’ As a matter of fact, the books of the 
Old Testament are still on trial, and ever will be. So far 
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as is known, the great majority of the writers of Holy 
Scriptures did not arbitrarily hand over their productions 
to the church and expect them to be regarded as canon 
Scripture. Two parties are involved in the making of 
canonical Scripture—the original author and the church 
—both of whorn were inspired by the same Spirit. The 
author wrote inspired by the Divine Spirit, and the 
church ever since—Jewish and Christian alike—has 
been inspired to recognize the authoritative character 
of their writings. And so it will be to the end of time. 
‘We cannot be certain that anything comes from God 
unless it bring us personally something evideritly Di- 
vine’ (Briggs, The Study of Holy Scripture, 162)” (Int. 
St. Bib. Ency., 554f) 

The position advocated by Dr. Robinson, which is 
intermediate between the liberal and ultra-conservative 
extremes, has merit both in that it commends itself to 
reason and harmonizes with what few facts we have rel- 
ative to the origin of the Old Testament. Much of the 
process lies in obscurity, but it is probable that by some 
method the five books of Moses became accepted as di- 


vinely authoritative very early in Israel’s history, and _ 


were designated “The Law.” To the Law was later 
added a group of books called “The Prophets,” and still 
later “The Sacred Writings,” or Hagiagrapha. It was in 
the formation of these last two groups that rabbinic or 
scribalxcriticism had its part. 

Beginning with Ezra there grew up in Israel a school 
of professional students of the Law, who gave their en- 
tire time and thought to.searching out and determining 
matters of divine revelation. They were called scribes, 
or rabbis. A large part of our present Old Testament 
w) ey. under. their scrutiny and direction. 
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Though their methods were far different from the 
scientific processes of modern times, yet they were really 
students, and were seeking intelligent and trustworthy 
results. The characteristic defects of their work were 
in their methods and not their motives. It was the fact 
of their existence and labors which assures us that our 
Old Testament canon did not result from any haphazard 
or irrational impulses, but came from an effort at can- 
did, earnest, and intelligent investigation of the merits 
of the different books. This process was in its essential 
nature Biblical criticism, and forms a continuous whole 
with the processes by which our NT came into existence, 
and hence must be presented in a complete historical 
view. 
The work of the scribes presents three elements which 
had much to do with its character and results. 
Le dominated by their delief in the absolute 
supremacy of the law. When the Jews returned from 
their long period of captivity in Babylon, they had 
learned a new reverence for the Law. Its violation was 
the original cause which had brought upon the nation 
the catastrophe of deportation from their beloved land 
of promise, and they returned with a deep resolution 
that it should hold a high place of regard in all their 
future history. Ezra, the founder of the school of the 
scribes, was the first to give the Law its pre-eminent 
place. From his time on all the religious life and 
thought of the Jews were subject to the Law and its in- 
terpretation. Nothing was countenanced which did not 
meet the demands of this final test. 


This policy, though finally carried to unwise and 
hurtful extremes, was not essentially wrong. If reli- 
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gious development and investigation are to lead man to 
fuller and more accurate knowledge of God, there must 
be a guide of recognized authority which will direct the 
processes along correct lines. Otherwise, the results in 
the realm of religion would ever be wholly unreliable. 
Such a guide the Jews found in the five Books of Moses, 
which they made the nucleus of revelation, and the cri- 
terion of religious activity. Their mistake was in en- 
slaving themselves to the letter of the Law, rather than 
seeking to discern and apply its spirit and principle. 


But however far astray their efforts might have gone 
they present processes which belong to the history of 
Biblical criticism. Of course their methods were far 
from “critical” in the sense connoted by the present 
technical use of that term, but in the light of the larger 
significance of criticism the term may be applied to the 
scribal use of the Law. It was the canon of judgment 
by which they tested every religious practice, idea, or 
writing which was presented to them, and thus a means, 
or criterion of criticism. The process involved an exer- 
cise of the judgment, in interpreting and applying the 
Law, and imposing its tests, consequently was an act 


of criticism in the broader sense of the term. 






2. The results of scribal activity found their main 
expression in rabbimc tradition. The scribes of the 
Jews did practically no writing. Their opinions were 
transmitted by word of mouth and memorized by their 
disciples. Thus generation after generation handed 
down a fund of oral tradition which was regarded as 
sacred by those who received it. ‘This oral tradition 
was known as the “Hedge about the Law.” No opinion 
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could be accepted which was not in full harmony with 
this tradition. Matters germane to the Law might be 
added by scribes, but they must be in agreement with 
the tradition already in existence. This of course placed 
severe and detrimental limitations upon the efforts of 
the scribes. It foreclosed any possibility of real scholar- 
ship, for it confined attention to a very narrow field. 
Only in rare cases did an unusually aggressive mind, 
such as Hillel, force itself beyond these prescribed 
bounds and enter new fields of religious thought, and 
when this was done it raised a storm of vicious contro- 
versy. A case in point was the lifelong and intense 
rivalry between Hillel and Shammai. This custom 
served as a barrier, rather than an aid, to real Biblical 
- criticism, though it was in a sense a process of criticism, 
for it involved a method of testing. 


3. The work of the scribes was always influenced 
by the demands of the religious consciousness of Juda- 
ism. No race of people have ever been more intensely 
religious than the Jews. Their contribution to the reli- 
gious life of humanity has been the greatest ever made. 
From any point of view from which we may consider 
the matter, Christianity is the world’s greatest and pur- 
est religion, and historically it was an outgrowth of Ju- 
daism. We must remember that Pharisaism does not 
represent the best that was in Judaism. It was a product 
of Judaism carried to unreasonable extremes. The mul- 
titudes who crowded about Jesus in Judea and Galilee, 
and hung upon every word of his teaching, were the true 
representatives of the typical Judaism of the first cen- 
tury. Religion holds a large place in the life and 
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thought of this great people. By this intense religious 
consciousness the results of scribal effort must be tested. 
In the selection and compilation of the Old Testament, 
they had to give consideration to the demands of this 
religious consciousness. Hence the Old Testament canon 
was not the product of arbitrary choice on the part of a 
small group holding ecclesiastical authority, but the re- 
sult of a process of religious experience. The hand of 
God guided this development. 





CHAPLER? Hi: 
PaTRISTIC CRITICISM OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. 


Along a line of development somewhat similar to 
that which marked the Old Testament, the New Testa- 
ment books pursued their way to canonical standing, 
a status reached by the majority of them before the 
dawn of the third century, and by the entire 27 by the 
dawn of the fourth. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth than the idea that every book for which a place 
was sought in the New Testament canon was received. 
On the contrary, the number rejected was considerably 
larger than the number finally approved. “Nor was it 
without a struggle that many of them made their way 
-into the charmed circle of the Christian canon” (Cony- 
beare, Hist. of NT Crit., p. 18). (Before the sacred 
volume came into existence, the various writings of 
which it is composed had for many years to submit to 
the judgment of the Christian communities in which 
they circulated, before they could be admitted to a 
position of respect and honour in the church at large. 
If they bore the name of an Apostle, their authorship 
had to depend for a favourable reception on the intrinsic 
value and importance of their contents. All of them 
_ had thus to go through a period of probation; 

+ and it was only because they commended themselves 

to general approval that the writings which we find 

in the New Testament gradually obtained a position of 

authority similar fo that which the Old Testament held 

among the Jews?/(McClymont, NT Crit., p. 48). “Out 

of the many miscellaneous writings which had come 
31 
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from the earlier days a certain number were found, 
after a sifting that went on for some generations, to 
have selected themselves. They had proved, in Chris- 
tian experience, to have an inner vitality, while others, 
which pretended to just as high a title, did not make 
the same appeal” (see E. F. Scott, NT of Today, pp. 
24-26). The opinion of these great scholars, of widely 
divergent schools of critical thought, is the reflection 
of a constantly growing conviction among all scholars 
that the NT books attained their canonical standing 
after a period of rigid testing. ‘Though the methods 
were uncritical as compared with modern standards, the 
process belongs to a complete historical view. ‘For the 
discussions in the second and early third centuries of 
the age and attribution of several of these books con- 
stitute a first chapter in the history of New Testament 
criticism” (Conybeare, Hist., p. 2). 


Te EARLIEST EFFORTS. 


The naive credulity of primitive Christianity in ac- 
cepting religious writings as scripturé, without dis- 
crimination or investigation, exists only in the imagi- 
nation of some modern critics. When the actual facts 
are known yelative to the NT books, we see that, in the 
first pace fates their composition a “hundred years 
elapsed before they were assembled in one collection and 
began to take their place alongside of the Greek transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible as authoritative scriptures” }} 
(Conybeare, Hist., p. 1). Furthermore, the unvarnished 


fact _is that some of them struggled for two hundred 
ee eS for instance, 
Hebrews, II Peter and Revelation). And even some 
books received from the first by the majority found 
severe opposition from some quarters. Before the end 
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of the second century the Alogi were ascribing the 
Fourth Gospel to Cerinthus; in fact, Eusebius reports 
that by this date all the Johannine literature had been 
questioned. {In the last half of the second century 


Claudius Apollinaris, bishop of Hlierapolis, raised See 


question about the harmony of chronology in the four 
Gospels, especially as between the Synoptics and John, 
A little later_Gaius, a presbyter of the Roman church, 
assailed both the Fourth Gospel and Revelation. Oppo- 
sition to the apostolic.authorship of Revelation per- 
sisted in the East well into the fourth century. Perhaps 
the most deft piece of historical criticism to be found in 
ancient Christian literature is presented in the attack on 
the apostolic authorship of Revelation by Dionysius _of 
Alexandria, about A. D. 260. It reads like the work 
of a modern critic when we hear him say, “In any case, 
I cannot allow that the author of the Apocalypse is that 
Apostle, the son of Zebedee and brother of James, to 
whom belong the Gospel entitled ‘According to John’ 
and the general Epistle. For I clearly infer, no less 
from the character and literary style of the two authors 
than from the tenor of the book, that they are not one 
and the same” (cit., Conybeare, Hzst., p. 4). Dionysius 
then launches forth into a very convincing argument, 
organizing his protest against the apostolic authorship of 
Revelation around six points. He assumes without ques- 
tion the apostolic authorship of the Gospel and Epistles, 
and shows that the Apocalypse differs from them (1) 
in style; (2) general content; (3) treatment of the 
author’s identity; (4) approach to and treatment of 
theme; (5) basal ideas; and (6) terminology. An ex- 
ample of the artless simplicity of ancient Christendom 
in selecting their sacred canon! And even the Old Tes- 
tament was not free from critical scrutiny. It was early 
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in the second century that the Gnostics raised their ob- 
jections to the authority of the Old Testament and the 
Jewish idea of God. In the first half of the third cen- 
tury Julius Africanus (died about 240) addressed a 
letter to Origen, in which he assailed the character and 
canonical standing of the Story of Susanna. If we had 
all the literature of those early centuries we should very 
probably find many other instances of adverse criticism 
against both the Old Testament and the New. In the 
writings of Clement of Alexandria we find some most 
caustic criticism of Apocryphal NT writings. There is 
sufficient evidence to justify us in regarding it as his- 
torically true that there was much that may properly 
be called criticism in the earliest stages of Christian 
history. 
| II. PRE-EMINENT NAMES. 


Jl. Ireneus. Prior to the time of Irenzus there had 
been no studied, organized defence of established tra- 
dition relative to the apostolic writings, but when we 
reach the writings of this great apologist we come to 
elaborate discussions of the origin and authenticity of 
NT books. To him belongs the credit of ushering in 
the defense of the Christian scriptures. His methods 
were crude and untrustworthy, but he unmistakably 
made the best effort he could in the direction of real 
criticism. He provides some evidences which are rather 
disconcerting to critics of modern times, and which have 
won for him their hearty disrespect. But when he is 
considered from every point of view, in spite of his 
unscientific methods, he did a marvelous piece of work 
in the realm of NT criticism. 


2. Origen. In the extent of his effort, Origen was 
the greatest Biblical critic of all time. Thousands of 
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volumes are ascribed to him by tradition, which, though 
not to be taken literally, at least means that he made 
a tremendous impression upon his generation with the 
vast proportions of his literary accomplishment. He 
was dominated largely by doctrinal bias, and was very 
credulous in his attitude toward the claims of early 
Christian documents. He gave largest attention to tex- 
tual criticism, though he has left us some historical 
material of real value. His greatest critical work was 
his Hexapla, later supplemented by the Tetrapla, both 
being works of comparison on the extant texts of the 
Old Testament. 


3. Eusebws. This ancient scholar and author has 
provided for us the most important and helpful source 
of information which we have from early Christianity. 
He wrote a Church History, in which there is extensive 
discussion of NT books and critical problems, indi- 
cating not only the opinions at and prior to his day, 
but presenting many of the reasons for such opinions. 
He divided the NT books into “acknowledged” and 
“disputed,” presenting in addition some apocryphal 
works in a class denoted as “‘spurious.” He was of a 
much more liberal tendency than the typical Christian 
leader of the early centuries—being semi-Arian in the- 
ology—and adopted methods which may not improperly 
be called critical. 


4. Jerome, When considered from all points of 
view, Jerome was the greatest critic of the patristic age. 
He devoted attention to both textual and historical ques- 
tions, but always succeeded in bringing his conclusions 
within the bounds of Catholic tradition. Though a 
Latin theologian, he used both the Hebrew and Greek. 
His ecclesiastical bias vitiates many of the results of his 
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work, but his really great efforts along the line of Bible 
study merit for him most honorable mention in a his- 
tory of Biblical criticism. His greatest contribution was 
his Latin translation of the Bible, known as the Vulgate, 
which is the standard text of Roman Catholicism down 
to the present time. 

III, INFLUENTIAL CENTERS. 


The significance of localities in the intellectual his- 
tory of mankind has ever been considerable. Leading 
thinkers gravitate to certain centers, which become 
prominent for some phase or tendency of thought and 
learning, and as a result the very name of the place 
takes on a distinctive atmosphere derived from the 
thought life revolving about it. For this reason place 
names are attached as descriptive titles to certain types 
of intellectual activity, as German rationalism, French 
agnosticism, English conservatism, etc. This principle 
operated in the development of early Christian thought. 
Certain localities became conspicuous for their distinct- 
ive types of learning. ‘These centers therefore have a 
place in the history of criticism. 


1. Alexandria, The first considerable effort at sys- 
tematic Bible study which appears in Christian history 
was made in the catechetical school at Alexandria. Of 
its origin very little is known. In fact, the introduction 
of Christianity into Egypt is wrapt in obscurity. The 
tradition that Mark the Evangelist was the apostle of 
Egyptian Christianity is exceedingly doubtful. The 
earliest leader there, known to history, was Pantznus, 
who is by some regarded as the founder of the cate- 


chetical school. It is probable, however, that others 


preceded him in the school, as the evidences seem to 


| ees 1. back tg the very begin- 
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ning of Alexandrian Christianity. It seems that from 
its very incipiency the school was much influenced by the 
Hellenic-Jewish philosophy of Philo and his followers. 
It was this influence that produced in it the allegorical 
method of interpretation, which was the reading into 
scripture of assumed philosophical conceptions, a prac- 
tice that almost rendered void of critical value the entire 
work of the school. It was in the realm of theology 
rather than criticism that the Alexandrian school made 
its contribution to Christian history. It is true, however, 
that in the writings of Clement and Origen we have fur- 
nished us some data which are of great value for histori- 
cal purposes, even though their own efforts were not up 
to the standards of criticism. ‘The Alexandrian school 
continued until the opening of the fifth century, when 
the Arian controversy and the reaction against the teach- 
ings of Origen caused its disintegration. But the in- 


a#fluence of the school did not die with it, for its impress 


eer oe 


has been manifest in all subsequent Christian history. 


ee. Cia, Relatively little is known of the school 


at Czsarea (if, indeed, we may call it a school), but 
there is abundant evidence that it was a center of great 
influence in the development of early Christian thought. 
It was founded by Origen, after he was driven from 
Alexandria through the jealousy of his bishop. It was 
the site of a great theological library, which exerted 
wide influence until its destruction in the seventh cen- 
tury. This library holds the distinction of being the 
best produced by ancient Christianity. It combined with 
the influence of Origen to make Czsarea the center of 
much of the learning of early Christian history. It was 


the home of Pamphilus, a scholarly priest of wide re- 
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nown, and his famous disciple Eusebius, the church his- 
torian. Much time was spent there in study and literary 
labors by such scholars as Basil and Jerome. 
fe ee 

3, Antioch. Around this name gathered a very 
distinctive type of early Christian thought. Its influ- 
ence was potent and extensive, but not long-lived. ‘The 
city of Antioch was the metropolis of the eastern Roman 
Empire, and the third city in rank of the entire realm. 
The contact of Paul with the early church there gave 
it a prestige which it did not lose for many centuries. 
It received further prominence through the renown of 
the great Christian martyr Ignatius. The earliest evi- 
dence of the school at that place dates at about A. D. 
269. It appears fully in the light of history with the 
name of Lucian, a famous presbyter who suffered mar- 
tyrdom about A. D. 312. He received his impulse for 
Bible study from the school of Czsarea, and thus was 
historically linked up with the school of Alexandria. 
Much of the work ascribed to Lucian is of a really crit- 
ical character, and exhibits considerable liberty from 
the dogmatic restraints of the static orthodoxy of his 
day. The next name of conspicuous significance in the 
progress of the school of Antioch was Diodorus, bishop 
of Tarsus (378-394). He was a scholar of marked 
ability and considerable historical sense. But-the pre- 
eminent representative was Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(died 429). His views and methods were surprisingly 
liberal, and brought upon him the condemnation of the 
Church as a heretic. His work stands out in bold relief 
when compared with the other efforts of his day in the 
direction of Bible study. With his name is usually asso- 
ciated John Chrysostom, the great preacher and church- 


man. Chrysostom showed much of the influence of the 
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Antiochian school in his theology and exegesis, but was 

naturally more influenced by ecclesiastical bias than his 

great contemporary. Theodoret (died 457) is usually 

given as the last representative of the school. He was 

a Bible student of rare judgment and ability, but was Neon 
much influenced by church tradition. The history of Jax Ke 
the school practically came to an end in the Nestorian: % 
controversy, about the middle of the fifth century. Onf — p 2 
the whole, its work had been more in line with modern ex wi 
methods and ideas than those of any other critical school 
of the early Christian centuries. It was characterized [p pe 
by sober intellectuality, and an approach to a really,7 Te 
scientific attitude toward Biblical study. It might have ood 
made a valuable contribution to subsequent Christianzfe c.f 
thought and learning, had not its influence been stifled fa ey 


by the dogmatism of ecclesiastical tyranny. 


4. Edessa. ‘This was one of the chief cities of the 
Mesopotamian region. The origin of Christianity there 
is unknown, though an untrustworthy tradition ascribes 
it to Thaddeus. It is quite likely that it was evan- 
gelized from Palestine. The history of Christianity in 
Edessa certainly dates back several decades into the 
second century. It was for some time the influential 
center of orthodox Christianity in Syria and Persia, but 
lapsed into Arianism, and finally into Nestorianism. 
It was the home of the great church Father Ephrem, 
and was the seat of the preservation of the Syriac ver- 
sion of the Bible and Tatian’s Diatessaron, Beyond 
this the school is of inconsiderable significance in the 
history of NT study. 

IV. RESULTS. 


The sublime outcome of all this early critical effort— 
is the twenty-seven books of pe) Acwvost 
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array of historical data comes along with this treasure, 
but the New Testament is the jewel which sheds radi- 
ance upon the whole history. From the vast literary 
accretions of early Christianity arose this princely prod- 
uct, disengaged from its inferior surroundings by the 
crude but faithful efforts of Patristic criticism. It has 
already been noted that the books rejected from the NT 
canon far outnumbered those received. ‘The quality of 
Patristic criticism can be better appreciated by a review 
of the-Hterature of which it divested the NT. Of 
the documents rejected there were four classes, belong- 
ing to the four types of literature found in our NT; 
viz., gospels, acts, epistles, and apocalypses. A few 
chief representatives of each class may be considered 


here. 
l. The Atpocryphal Gos 


We are unable to even approximate the number of 
accounts and interpretations of our Lord’s ministry 
which were produced in the century following his life- 
time. Luke informs us that there were many. A con- 
siderable number are still known to us, a few of which 
are extant. We consider here the most important ones. 


De) The Gospel of the Hebrews. ‘This is a work 
which was probably produced in Aramaic somewhere 
about 125 A. D. It seems to have been a compi 
of extracts from the four canonical gospels, prepared for 
Judaistic Christians of Palestine and Syria. There are 
still in existence a few fragments. Its chief basis is the 
gospel of Matthew, which was the most popular of the 
four gospels among the Jews. Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Eusebius and Jerome, all make reference to this 
gospel, and it is chiefly from them that we derive our 
knowledge of it. 


A iw Feet 


a APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS 
: pte The Gospel of the Ebiomites, ‘This, like th (2 
ak Gospel of the Hebrews, is a second century compositio 
made up of extracts from the canonical gospels, but 
using chiefly Matthew and Luke. It should probably b 
dated later than 150 A. D., as it was used by the Gnos+ 
wae Ebionites of the late ete century. Occasiona 


ys ees is made in early Christian literature of a ‘Gos L4G) 














; Pe: of the Twelve Apostles,” which is thought to have’ 


een identical with this gospel. Only a few fragment 
have survived. ¢ 


(3) The Gospel of the Egyptians. This interesting’, : 

document, of which it is probable that several fragments 
—— have been discovered among the papyri, was drafted inthe eo4e 
support of the Encratite heresy of Egypt, having prob- “~*~ 
ably been used by the Naasenes and Sabellians also. I 5 
was a list of the sayings of Jesus, representing Him Rae 
as placing His sanction upon, or even enjoining, a life 
of rigid asceticism. It was written in Greek, near the 
close of the second century (c. 175). The most exten-2™¥ 
sive reference to it is to be found in the writings of FY, y. t 
Clement of Alexandria, who severely denounces its press 


Fa 


teachings and condemns its use. , Pig, alae 

on! 

(4) The Gospel of Peter. Nine leaves of this gos- Ads 

pel are still in existence, sufficient to reveal quite clearly fan 
its character and contents. It was composed to sup- 
Ze, port the docetic theories of Gnosticism with reference 
_ to the person and work of Jesus. The contents are 
fez», based upon the four gospels, being a sketch of the Pas- 
én. sion, Resurrection and Appearances, so revised and in- 
terpolated as to make these events harmonize with Gnos- 


: ri The date may be placed at 140-150 A. D. 
het (5) de a of Thomas. We have in this gos- 
pees Ase ese 
Caswee 
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pel a very naive and almost ludicrous effort to recon- 
struct the history of the infancy and childhood of Jesus 
up to twelve years of age. The conceptions presented 
by the book, of Jesus’ conduct in this obscure period of 
his life, are crude almost to the degree of becoming blas- 
phemous. It has survived in complete form, but very 
little is known of its origin. It was probably written 
in Greek in the latter part of the second century, and 
intended for Gnostic readers. Irenaeus is our chief 
source of information as to its origin. 


4 et (9) The Protevangelium of James. ‘The gospel 


which has been thus designated is another of the “gos- 
pels of the infancy.” It is a romantic fiction con- 
cerning Mary, dealing with her life from birth to the 
slaughter of the innocents. Considerable material is de- 
rived from Matthew and Luke. It seems to have been 
very popular in Medieval Christianity, as we possess 
more MSS of it than of any other apocryphal gospel. 
There may be some slight historical basis for the history 
it purports to record, though in the main it is fictitious. 
It was one of the earliest of the apocryphal G08 els, 
originating about 125 A. D. (W& ete Pre ) 


2. The Apocryphal Acts. 


These are all patterned after our canonical book of 
that title. They are made up of traditions which grew 
up around the names of the great apostles and possess 
some historical value. ‘The detailed events as recorded 
are not to be depended upon though as historical veri- 
ties. Much unreliable tradition, and even some pure 
fiction, is interwoven with the history, so that it is diffi- 
cult to know just what we may accept. But it is pos- 
sible for the competent critic to cull out that which is 
of real historical value. 
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(1) Acts of John. This is quite likely the oldest 
of the apocryphal acts. Its date is regarded by most 
patristic scholars as belonging to the first half of the 
second century, or about 125-150 A. D. Therefore 
its historical importance is superior to that of any of 
the other documents in this class. There must have 
been some basis of fact in the tradition which it records, 
since it came so shortly after the Apostolic Age. It 
has come down to us in a fragmentary form. The 
beginning of the book is lost, but it is thought by some 
that it opened with an account of John’s banishment 
on Patmos. Where the document, as now extant, takes 
up the Apostle he is approaching Ephesus. From this 
point forward Ephesus is the center of the scenes of his 
life, the rest of which is spent in journeys about Asia 
Minor. Several miracles are ascribed to him, which 
contain certainly a large element of exaggeration, as it 
was not possible for a second century mind to deal with 
miracles without yielding to the impulse to surround 
them with as much wonder as possible. According 
to this record John died in peace at Ephesus. 


(2)_ Acts of Paul, This was quite a lengthy docu- 
ment of which only a few fragments remain, the longest 
of which is a section which came to have separate exist- 
ence under the caption “Acts of Paul and Thecla.” It 
is a later writing than the Acts of John, having been 
produced in the last half of the second century. Most 
of the events described are likely fictitious, with perhaps 
slight historical basis. Tertullian tells us that the place 
of composition was Asia (meaning Asia Minor), and 
that the author, a presbyter, confessed to having writ- 
ten it. 
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(3) Acts of Peter. Of this document a few frag- 


ments are still in existence, one of considerable length. 
There are several references to it in ecclesiastical 
writers. It is occupied mainly with giving an account of 
Peter’s contest with Simon Magus at Rome. Of this 
portion, the fictitious nature cannot be doubted. It is 
of historical interest as bearing witness to the traditions 
of Paul’s visit to Spain and Peter’s martyrdom at Rome. 
It is not impossible that some real contact of Peter with 
Simon Magus at Rome might have furnished grounds 
for the main body of the story. ‘The date we accept 
here is 160, There are evidences of Gnostic influence. 


(Goodspeed places the date at 200-220. ) 





(4) Acts of Pilate. The earliest reference to this 
work is in Justin’s Apology (chapts. 35-39). The next 
reference after Justin Martyr is that of Tertullian. 
Harnack thinks that it consisted of reports of Pilate to 
the Roman government. The contents, as we have them 
now, tell how Tiberius reports to the Senate matters 
that have come to him with regard to the Christians, 
the Senate refers the matter back to him, and he de- 
cides to deal tolerantly with the new sect. ‘Tiberius 
declares that these things have been reported to him by 
Pilate. Whether this document is the one referred to 
by Justin or not, we can not tell. Its historical validity 
is very doubtful. Mention is made of such a writing by 
Eusebius. It is thought by the majority of scholars that 
the Acts of Pilate now extant was composed about 350- 
4()0, on the basis of the suggestion found in the refer- 
ences of early Christian writers to such a work, and 
that the original document, known to Justin, Tertullian, 
and Eusebius, is now lost. This is likely the true 
explanation. : 
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3. The Apocryphal Epistles. 


Of all the apocryphal literature this group repre- 
sents far the greatest value. The historical material, 
though meager, is incidental, and consequently quite 
reliable. The reflection of early Christian thought, and 
the development of doctrine, are of greatest importance. 
They likewise reveal the devotional life of Christianity 
in the period in which they were written. Some are 
conscious forgeries, so far as authenticity is concerned, 
but several were written by their authors without any 
intention of concealing their origin. The more impor- 
tant among the spurious ones are Paul’s epistle to the 
Laodiceans, III Corinthians, and the correspondence of 
Paul and Seneca. There is likewise a short homily, at- 
tributed to Clement of Rome, and listed as II Clement. 
The two longest and most important aad presenting 
good claims to genuineness, are I Clenfent and Barnabas. 
I Clement was appended to the NT Codex Alexan- 
drinus, and Barnabas to Codex Sinaiticus. Detailed dis- 
cussion of them will be deferred to a later connection. 


4. Apocalyptic Laterabire.. 


The NT Book of Revelation, the great Christian 
Apocalypse, was the original prototype of these later 
efforts. Apocalyptic activity was widespread among the 
Jews for two centuries preceding the Christian era, and 
had its influence upon early Christian thought. Daniel 
and Ezekiel furnished the pattern for these Jewish ef- 
forts. The apocryphal literature of this type is valuable 
only as exhibiting the extent and characteristic features 
of this phase of early Christian thought. It is of much 
less importance even at this point than the like litera- 


ture of the O. T. Apocrypha, for it had no bearing 
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upon the first century thought and was not greatly af- 
fected by it. To this class belongs the Shepherd of 
Hermas, but we omit consideration of it until a later 
phase of the discussion. ‘Two others are worthy of 
attention. . 


(1)/ The Apocalypse of Peter. } This.second century 
product survives in a long fragment of nine leaves, con- 
taining almost the entire original document. It begins 
with aspeech of the Lord to Peter, and relates at length 
a number of visions. It closes with contrasted visions 
of heaven and hell. he chief witnesses to its antiquity 
are Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, and Jerome. It 
is valuable as reflecting the Hellenistic adaptation of 
Christian eschatology. 


(2) [The Apocalypse of Pant) hi is extant in com- 
plete form in the original Greek, besides being repre- 
sented in several translations and recensions. It appears 
to have been a popular book. There are striking resem- 
blances to the Apocalypse of Peter. It purports to 
contain an account of Paul’s vision in the third heaven 
(2 Co. 12:2ff). It is claimed that the record of these 
visions was hidden for many years in Tarsus, until 
finally brought to light by an angel. The prefect of 
Tarsus delivered the document to the emperor, who sent 
it to Jerusalem. The fictitious nature of all this is 
too palpable to need mentioning. The apocalypse was 
probably composed in the fourth century, in the vicin- 
ity of Jerusalem. 

This survey is sufficient to disclose the extent of the 
literature extant in the early Christian world which 
presented the same general character as that ultimately 
included in our NT. That none of it found a place in 
the canon of Christian Scriptures is at once an evidence 
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of the Holy Spirit’s supervision and a testimony to the 
acute and thorough testing carried on by the early Chris- 
tian leaders. It was a process of Spirit-guided criticism. 
We have seen that the ancient church Fathers set them- 
selves seriously to the task of securing a group of Chris- 
tian scriptures which would be worthy, reliable and 
genuine. Within the first four hundred years of Chris-° 
tian history there were both liberal and conservative 
critics at work on the problems of the NT. The results 
of their labors had much to do with the final acceptance 
and confident use of our NT scriptures. 





CHAPTER IV. 
New TESTAMENT CRITICISM IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


There was almost nothing in the Bible study of the 
Middle Ages to which we may properly apply the term 
criticism. In some places, especially in the monasteries, 
there was some Bible study going on, but the method 
was such as to prohibit it from being called in any sense 
critical. The primitive methods of the Patristic period, 
though crude when compared with modern processes, 
were far in advance of any Medieval effort. ‘During 
the Middle Ages, when the Bible fell into the hands of 
sacerdotal and monastic orders, the interpretation of 
Scripture became more and more artificial, more and 
more arbitrary. To the infallibility which had been 
long claimed for Scripture itself there was added a claim 
to infallibility on the part of the authorized interpreters. 
Under the Papal Supremacy this claim was enforced, 
the result being that the laity were practically debarred 
from the study of the Bible. Although the church of 
Rome never denied the authority of Scripture, she prac- 
tically nullified it by her tradition, confirming its use 
to a privileged class, and preventing her members gen- 
erally from coming into direct contact with the living 
and abiding truth which it enshrined” (McClymont, 
DC rit, p LOT). 

In the study of scripture no regard was paid to the 
historical setting, contextual considerations were prac- 
tically ignored, the personality of the writers was pur- 
posefully disregarded, and the Bible was treated as a 
collection of oracles, spoken by God, in utter independ- 
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ence of human conditions or experience. The processes 
of interpretation were subjected to the absolute domina- 
tion of tradition, and the allegorical method employed 
for the purpose of ascribing to scripture the dogmas 
promulgated by the church. Such efforts have no place 
in a history of Biblical criticism. All that can be done 
in a historical treatment of this period is to show 
the reasons why critical effort was so entirely lacking. 
There were four causes for this fact. : 


1. The prevalent illiteracy of clergy and people. 
There was practically no education carried on in this 
period, with the exception of the very inadequate sort 
which still survived in the monasteries. People had lit- 
tle desire to learn and the few who did aspire to knowl- 
edge found no facilities with which to obtain it. Igno- 
rance was the rule, and almost the universal rule. The 
clergy knew nothing, and were permitted to learn 
nothing, beyond the routine of ecclesiastical services. 
The monks followed in general only a single beaten trail 
in their studies, and made no effort at investigation in 
new fields. Research was a lost art in the middle ages, 
and research is the chief implement of criticism. The 
impulse for criticism must result from educational ad- 
vancement, and its materials must be gathered by the 
co-operation of many minds, trained for the task. All 
these elements were eorele from the middle ages by 
the universal reign of ignorance. 


2. Slow dissemination of ideas. Criticism is essen- 
tially a social process. As observed in the above para- 
graph, it is a task which requires the cooperation of 
many minds. ‘These various minds, working in different 
localities, must have some means of exchanging ideas, 
and submitting the results of their efforts to the consid- 
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eration and judgment of others engaged in similar inves- 
tigations. Almost the only possible medium for such 
an exchange is the printed page. This the Medieval 
world did not have. The only transfer of information 
which could be secured was the laborious process of 
copying by long hand. This made the circulation of 
ideas so exceedingly slow as to destroy any incentive to 
critical effort. 


3. Assumption by the Church of the exclusive pre- 
rogative of interpretation. From the time of Augustine 
forward it was held that the right of declaring the 
meaning of scripture was invested entirely. and alone 
in the church, and its voice in the matter consisted in 
the opinion of.the great church fathers of the first five 
centuries. From 600 on all Biblical study was fettered 
by tradition. The least departure of any conclusion 
from the traditional views brought down upon the head 
of the innovator the condemnation of the Church, and 
its displeasure was dreaded as nothing else by Medieval 
Christianity. This conception, which was not only 
advocated by the church, but subscribed to by all its 
communicants, made anything like critical effort at 
Bible study impossible. 


4. Dominance of dogmatic interest. ‘The few who 
studied the Bible in the middle ages had no interest in 
finding out the truth about its origin and literal mean- 
ing, but were wholly concerned with harmonizing its 
teachings with Catholic orthodoxy. The Roman hier- 
archy had the sole authority of declaring what was or 
what was not truth, and its representatives in the clergy 
must see that the scriptures conformed to the word of 
the Church. Thus the meaning of the scriptures was 
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warped and twisted in a most shocking fashion to make 
it fit the dogmas handed down by tradition and made 
infallible by the sanction of the Church. Such a spirit 
and attitude was at the opposite pole from true criticism. 

This brief review of Medieval conditions makes it 
clear why a history of criticism need not pause long at 
the Middle Ages. ‘The treatment we do give must be 
negative; that is, instead of tracing the critical effort 
of the period, we must occupy ourselves with finding 
out why there was not any. 


CHAPTERS V. 


New TEsTAMENT CRITICISM IN THE REFORMATION 
PERIOD. 


The arbitrary restraints established by Roman hier- 
archy could not be perpetual. Somewhere the human 
mind, impelled by the inherent vigor of the Christian 
religion, must break down the barriers and assert its 
freedom. “For hundreds of years before the Reforma- 
tion, forces were at work, both in Church and State, 
which tended to dispel the darkness in which the Scrip- 
tures had been shrouded, and to bring them out of their 
sacred isolation into touch with the new knowledge 
which men were everywhere acquiring. The change 
was due partly to the revival of classical learning, partly 
to the powerful stimulus given to the intelligence of the 
laity by the discovery of the New World. A spirit of 
inquiry was awakened, and when the Reformers set the 
scriptures free from the bondage of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion and put them into the hands of the people, they 
met one of the great needs of the age. The advantage 
was specially great in the case of the New Testament, 
as it was in no sense the product of a priestly or a her- 
mit class, but represented the thought and experience 
of men who lived among their fellows, and had for 
its chief subject the ministry of one who was made like 
unto his brethren, associating with them in their homes, 
their streets and their market places, as well as in their 
synagogues. It was an immense gain for the right 
understanding of such a book when it was set free 
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for the study of all ranks and classes” (McClymont, 
NIG rit.e pp re |. 

The work of the Reformers was not as unbiased 
and thorough as present-day standards might demand, 
but none would care to deny that they accomplished the 
greatest single stroke for the critical study of the Bible 
which has been witnessed by Christian history. The 
modern censure registered against them for asserting a 
“dogma” of infallibility for the scriptures as a substi- 
tute for the Papal contention of infallibility for the 
Church is an expression from the extreme of the reac- 
tion against ecclesiastical despotism. That they read 
many of their views into scripture is true, but we could 
hardly think of requiring scientific exegesis of those 
whose early training was all in an environment which 
was enslaved completely to the interpretation of church 
tradition, and the idea that only the Church had any 
right to interpret. It is certainly true that ‘‘with all its 
shortcomings, the Reformation was essentially a critical 
movement” (McClymont, 13). 


I, ATTITUDE OF THE REFORMERS. 


1. Luther. The critical principle advocated by Lu- 
ther was the right of private judgment in determining 
the teaching of scripture. The chief proof of its au- 
thority he held to be the inner witness of the Spirit. “In 
the application of this test he was led to set special value 
on certain books of the New Testament which contained, 
as he said, the very marrow of the Gospel, and to call 
in question the claims of books which seemed to be less 
ee aad “That which does not teach Christ is not 
apostolic, though Peter or Paul should have said it; 
on the other hand, that which preaches Christ would be 
apostolic, even if it came from Judas, Annas, Herod, 
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and Pilate.’ Again: ‘The church can not give more au- 
thority or force to a book than it has in itself. <A 


Council can not make that to be scripture which in its 
own nature is not scripture’ ”” (McClymont, p. 14). 

Luther was surprisingly liberal in his opinions about 
the Bible, so much so that he has been called ‘the most 
radical critic of the church of the Reformation.” Along 
with his protest against the ecclesiastical tyranny of 
Rome, he reacted severely against the Medieval bondage 
of traditionalism in Bible study. He did not claim that 
all the scriptures compose the Word of God, but that the 
Word of God is contained in scripture. He practically 
admitted the possibility of error in the Bible. In his 
expressed opinion of individual books, he exhibited a 
very loose theory of canonicity. He had little regard for 
the book of Esther; denied the Solomonic authorship 
of Canticles; and placed Ecclesiastes in the Maccabean 
period. He disputed the Pauline authorship of He- 
brews, suggesting that the book was written by Apollos. 
James and Jude he thought should be expunged from 
the canon, describing the former as a “right strawy 
epistle.”” He expressed a rather disparaging opinion of 
Revelation. The Apocrypha he rejected summarily. 
This fact is significant, when we remember that the 
Apocrypha had been approved by ancient Church coun- 
cils, and regarded as a part of the canon for nearly 
twelve centuries. ‘To reject it was a radical break with 
tradition; indeed, the most radical step taken by the 
- Reformation, relative to the Bible. Luther blazed the 
way for this departure. 

But in spite of his unnecessarily loose opinions on 
some matters, there was much in Luther’s critical at- 
titude which is worthy of commendation. He insisted 
upon the necessity for a thoro l- 
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edge in scripture interpretation, and emphasized the 


importance of historical and contextual considerations. 


After he was well advanced in the thirties, he took up 
the study of Hebrew and Greek, and studied his Bible 
thereafter in the original languages. His greatest con- 
tribution to criticism was his translation of the Bible 
into German. 


2. Calvin. Farrar is likely correct in describing 
Calvin as “the greatest exegete and theologian of the 
Reformation” (Hist. of Int., p. 342.) But the very fact 
of his having been such a great theologian diminished 
his possibilities as Biblical critic. A scholar of strong 
theological interests can seldom make the most discern- 
ing critic. It 1s also true, however, that the critic who 
has no theological interest is not fitted for the best critic, 
because he is devoid of sympathy for the very litera- 
ture with which he is dealing, and no one can rightly 
judge any body of literature unless he has a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of its contents, ‘This qualification 
Calvin had, to an eminent depree (HEIR critical opinions 
were not as loose as those of Luther, but he was more 
consistent than Luther in applying his critical methods. 
He freely rejected many of the traditional interpreta- 
tions. Especially advanced was he in his views of Mes- 
sianic prophecy. That the Old Testament contained 
Messianic prophecies he readily admitted, but also saw 
in them their historical reason and original application 
to conditions with which the author was familiar. His 
name belongs rightfully in the list of the Biblical critics 
of history, but would decidedly belong on the side of 
the conservatives. 

“From the authority of the Church Calvin appealed 
to the testimony of the Holy Spirit in the heart of the 
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readers, as an all-sufficient evidence of God’s word; but 
in doing so he made Scripture the sole outward stand- 
ard, leaving no room, in theory, for the authority of 
tradition, and taking for granted that the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit would always prove the Bible to be 
the Word of God” (McClymont, p. 16). The accuracy 
of this interpretation by McClymont is seen in a quota- 
tion from Calvin which he cites. “If we wish to make 
provision for consciences, so as to keep them from being 
agitated in perpetual doubt, we must take the authority 
of. the Scriptures as higher than human reasoning or 
proofs or conjectures. In other words, we must found 
it on the inner witness of the Holy Spirit. . . . Being 
then illuminated by His power, we believe, not on our 
own judgment nor on the judgment of others, that the 
Scriptures are from God; but above all human judg- 
ment, we decide beyond dispute that they were given 
us from the very mouth of God, just as if with the 
eye we were contemplating in them the essence of God.” 
(rastes [5-75 
Il. THE BIBLE IN PROTESTANT CONFESSIONS 
OF FAITH. 


(1) The Augsburg Confession. This document was 
presented at a diet called by Emperor Charles V at 
Augsburg in 1530. It served as both a declaration of 
faith and an apology for German eee con- 
tains no definite doctrine of scripture, but takes the 
authority of the Bible for recite Scripture is freely 
cited in proof of the various views set forth, and it 
is stated that in them “there is nothing which 1s dis- 
crepant with the Scriptures” (Art. XXII). 


(2) The First Helvetic Confessi This was the 
official doctrinal. declaration of the Swiss Reformation 
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adopted by a convention of delegates from seven cities, 
assembled at Basel on Jan. 30, 1536. The chief object 
of the conference was to rently an agreement with refer- 
ence to the significance of the Lord’s supper, but other 
matters were also passed on. ‘The first five article 


de to a statement_of views concerning the scrip- 
tures and their interpretation, and the remaining dec- 


larations of faith are based thereon. ( In the first article 
the scriptures are declared to be holy, godly, and canon- 


ical, the_word of God, given by the Holy Spirit, t, and 
through the Prophets and Apostles, being a sufficient 
incentive to piety anda sufficient guide to conduct. ) The 


First Helvetic Confession has the distinction of contain- 
ing the first definite statement of a doctrine of scripture 
offered by Protestantism. 


(3) The Formula of Conco In June, 1580, there 


was published in Germany what was known as The Book 


of Concord, for the purpose of bringing together the 


various factions of the German reformed party, which 
RS 


had sprung up over differences of doctrine after the 
death of-Luther. It contained several confessions of 
faith, the last of which was The Formula of Concord. 
This document was adopted by representatives of the 
various factions of the German reformation at a meet- 
ing held in Bergen in May, 1577. (( Its doctrine of 
scripture is important as representing the crystallized 
opinion of the German Reformation at an advanced 
stage. ‘The value which it places upon scripture is 
quite clear-cut and explicit. It says that “the only 


standard by which all dogmas and all teachers are to 
be valued and judged is no other than the prophetic 


Ansaapostolic wal itings of Old and Ne estaments. 


But other writings, whether of the fathers or of 
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the moderns, with whatever name they come, are in no 
wise to be equaled to the Holy Scriptures, ee are all 
to be esteemed inferior to them, so that they be not 
otherwise received than in the a of witnesses, to 
_show what doctrine was taught after the Apostles’ 


times also, and in what part of the world that more 


sound doctrine of the Prophets and Apostles has been 


“ptecer ved,” » GArt.:12) 
(4) The Ten Articles and the T. 





Pisce be ees neo 
These two statements of doctrine represent the creed of 


the English Reformation. The first, the Ten Articles, 
was adopted by Parliament in 1536, while the Thirty- 
Nine Articles were adopted by a convocation of English 
clergy in 1562, and published, with some revisions, in 
1563._ They give full and emphatic statements of their 
doctrine of scripture. The Thirty-Nine Articles declare 
in Art. VI thaf{ “Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation, so that whatever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required 
of any man, that it should be believed as an article of 
the Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to sal- 
vation. In the name of Holy Scriptures we do under- 
stand those canonical Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
chuech” hen follows a_list of the O. T. books which 


are regarded as canonical, and_a separate list of Apocry- 
phal books, which they do not use “ lish any 


ee 
doctrine,” but which ‘‘may be read for example of life 
‘and instruction of >? Art. VII is devoted to a 


statement of their attitude toward the Old ‘Testament 
as compared with the NT, and its moral teachings are 
obligatory upon the Christian, though its rites and cere- 
monies are not to be required. 
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(5) The Westminster Confession. This document, 
adopted by Parliament in 1648 as a compromise measure 
for combining the English Church with Scotch Presby- 
terianism, was really a Presbyterian confession of faith. 

(tt gives the fullest and most complete statement of the 
Protestant view of Scripture as the inspired and infalli- 
ble word of God which has ever appeared) All of Chap- 
ter I is devoted to such a statement. ‘The vital core of 
the view presented is given in section 11 of the first chap- 
ter: ‘Under the name of holy Scripture, or the word 
of God written, are now contained all the Books of the 
Old and New Testament, . . . all of which are given 
by inspiration of God, to be the rule of faith and life;” 
and further in sec. tv, ‘“The authority of the holy Scrip- 
ture, for which it ought to be believed and obeyed, de- 
pendeth not upon the testimony of any man or church, 
but upon God (who is truth itself), the Author thereof; 
and therefore it is to be received because it is the word 
of God.” The remainder of the chapter sets forth the 
necessity for the aid of the Holy Spirit in understanding 
scripture, the propriety of translations from the Hebrew 
and Greek, and the need of comparing scripture with 
scripture to secure a correct interpretation. The view 
of the Bible here presented is the one generally held 
today by Protestant Christianity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MoperRn New TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


The theme to which this chapter is devoted is of 
more profound interest to evangelical Christianity of 
the present day than any other which it would be possible 
to suggest. The gravest peril ever faced by the Chris- 
tian religion lies in the vortex of confusion created by 
the counter-currents of critical thought sweeping out 
with all the impetus which can be gathered for them 
from the divergent and even openly hostile schools of 
Biblical study. Why do men of such apparently pro- 
found scholarship defend such variant and conflicting 
views? Is there any way for the honest seeker to dis- 
. cover where the truth really lies? Is there no explana- 
tion of the distraught condition prevailing throughout 
the field of Biblical scholarship? Is it worth while to 
search for common ground upon which to secure final 
agreement! ‘These are the gravest questions which con- 
front Christendom at the present hour. The place at 
which we must begin in our quest for an answer is in 
the history of modern critical movements. 


I. THE INFLUENCE OF HUMANISM. 





In the fourteenth century there began in Italy a 
movement toward a greater freedom in thought and 
investigation, which has come to be known as Human- 
ism. It was essentially a reassertion of the independence 
of the human mind, actuated by a revival of interest 
in the Greek and Latin classics. The plain facts are that 
it inherited much of the disposition and viewpoint of 
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Greek philosophy, and to that extent was a revival of 
paganism. The disfavor of the Roman church, early 
manifested toward the movement, gave it an inherent 
dislike for all ecclesiastical authority. And to it Ro- 
manism was the essential expression of all religion, hence 
its very inception acquired a prejudice against revealed 
religion. It is known as Awmanism because of its em- 
phasis upon the human as opposed to the divine. The 
rise and persistence of this anti-religious influence in 
modern Biblical criticism explains many of its problems. 
In our treatment of it here we desire to consider first 
its orzgin, and then its effects. 


1. Origin. 


(1) Its Founder. The earliest evidence of this re- 
action is to be found in the work of Petrarch, an Italian 
poet and scholar, born at Arezzo, Italy, July 20, 1304. 
He exhibited early in life a passionate fondness for the 
classics, and devoted much time to the study of them. 
As a poet and rhetorician he had no peer in his day. 
He is not to be thought of, however, as a reformer; 
in fact, he was not, strictly peace reactionary. He 
lived a comparatively quiet life, and was universally 
popular. But in his unobtrusive way he set the pace 
for the investigation, independence of thought, and self- 
culture which brought the Renaissance. He may justly 
be called the pioneer of Humanism. 


(2) Greek Influence. ss next step in the ae 
1453, When the Greeks were driven out by the a 
ay their Moslem conquerors, they took refuge in Italy, 
migrating thither by the thousands. They brought with 
them their Greek literature and culture, and many of 
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them took up teaching as a means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood. The already awakening mind of the Italian race 
was now seized with a deep craving for new knowledge. 
But the dogmatism of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
thrust restraints in the pathway of intellectual progress. 
Thus at a very early stage in its growth Humanism be- 
came possessed of an intense aversion to religion, and 
came to regard it as an obstacle to the highest intellec- 
tual advancement. Through the Greek classics it 
became imbued with pagan philosophy, which has char- 
acterized its history down to the present time, as it 
survives in German rationalism. 


(3) The Work of Lalla. Another important factor 
in the advancement of Humanism, and the one which 
brought its first open clash with the church, was effected 
by an Italian named Laurentius Valla. Early in life he 
manifested liberal tendencies, but_the pronounced—de- 
parture of his views from ae stated orthodoxy of Ro- 
man Catholicism was fully demonstrated when he wrote _ 
his criticism of the so-called ‘Donations 
in 1440, proving the document to be a forgery. He 
Freely criticised other documents held sacred by Roman- 
ism, and brought down on his head the wrath of the 
ecclesiastics. But his enemies failed to secure his ex- 
communication, and he died in peace in the very shadow 
of the Vatican. 

By the opening of the sixteenth century Humanism 
had gained deep root in the intellectual life of Europe. 
It proved far too elusive to be eradicated by the Church, 
several of its most ardent adherents remaining formal 
communicants in the Roman Catholic Church through- 
out their lives. Some of the pre-eminent representa- 
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tives, in addition to those already ae were 
Boccaccio, Erasmus, Reuchlin, Colet and More. 


2: oh Weers: 


(1) General. From early in the course of its his- 
tory, on through the centuries, Humanism has continued 
to react upon Christianity, and to contribute a rational- 
istic tendency to Christian scholarship,. As this ration- 

“ee alistic tendency began to have its effect upon Biblical 
criticism, the inevitable result was a reaction within the 
wh life of standard or orthodox Christianity. The result of 
A this reaction has been _a gradual modification of the tra- 
ee ditional position. It is in the ultimate result of this 
all reaction in the ranks of orthodoxy that Christianity shall 
eventually find its fate. A candid and intelligent con- 
sideration of this fact is imperative for those who place 

high religious value upon the teachings of the Bible. 





(2) Particular. The effect of Humanism upon Bib- 
lical criticism may best be seen by noticing how indi- 
vidual humanistic philosophers of the past have influ- 
enced the thinking and hods of Biblical criticism. 
The influence exerted by ra aN a veritable common- 
place of Christian history, and he, with Colet, More and 
Reuchlin, was an enthusiastic advocate of the ideals of 
Humanism. ((<Critical of the clergy for illiteracy and 
immorality and of the Reformers for imprudence and 


py rcematiom be. advocate eneral enlightenment, .the 
(7fexercise of tolerance, andthe restriction of dogma” \\ P. 
G. Mode, in Matthews-Smith Dic. of Rel. and Eth, p. 
149). One of the earliest contributions to the critical 
movement was that Deas ee great French phi-- 
losopher, who “began the method of appeal to rational 
inquiry in contrast with the theological supernaturalism 
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of the Middle Ages” (Mathews-Smith: of. cit., p. 
129). The Dutch philosopherGp gave himself 
in a very direct way to the study of theology, and 
the application of his principles to the problems of 
religion and morals. Clear traces of his philosophy. 
e detected especially in the theology ofGetieta 
macher) whose ‘doctrine of God owes much to Spinoza,_ 
especially when he expounds the relation of God to 
the world” (Hastings: Ency. of Rel. and Ethics, xi, 
p. 238). Spinoza’s notion of substance as fundamental 
in ever ine itted_te-have-deeply 
influenced Schleiermacher’s ideaof Ged. 
In England theological development and Biblical 
Criticism of the late seventeenth and the eighteenth 


century was considerably influenced by the empirical 
psychology and _ philosophy ohn Leaky Applying 
his philosophical principles to religion, he maintained 
that the important thing in Christianity was the indi-_ 
vidual experience in Christ, and not the -dogmas of 
Christian theology. He may be described as a mod- 
erate ratignalist. ith him we may associate the 
name of(David Hu who created considerable agita- 
tion by his discussion of miracles. ‘These two found 
an eflective successor in(Coleridge, who “exercised “a 
wide influence on religious thinking early in the 19th 


century. Under the stimulus of German idealistic 


philosophy he expounded religion on the basis of 


moral and_rat inciples in _contra-distinction to 

‘the appeal to external authority” (Mathews-Smith: 
op. cit., p. 104). 

Returning to the Continent, we enter a new era in 

velopment of philosophy with the work of 

© Immanuel Kant,)Germany’s greatest philosopher. The 


extent of his influence in the realm of theology and 
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criticism cannot be estimated. Some of the earliest 
effects may be found in the works of the rationalistic 
critic Herder, who was himself an acknowledged 
humanistic philosopher. ‘Attending Kant’s lectures, 
the was stimulated to critical inquiry and read widely” 
(Hastings: of. cit., vi, p. 594). The effects of Kant’s 
philosophy are to ne seen in the work of the German 
rationalist Ammon, who wrote a Life of Jesus which 
exhibited ‘‘a very respectful attitude toward Strauss,” 
and in which “there is a vigorous survival of a 
peculiar kind of rationalism inspired by Kant” 
(Schweitzer: op: ci.p, 104)y It” likewise appears 
that Kant influenced Paulus, another German critic 
of extremely liberal views, and who was also closely 
associated with Hegel in Ree) work in Bavaria. 
Kant exercised considerable influence over the theology 
of Ritschl, who in turn greatly affected the criticism 
of his own and succeeding generations. Searcely second 
to Kant in his power over other minds was Hegel, who 
“created a characteristic theology which could make 
use of the conceptions of divine immanence . 
without falling into pantheism” (Mathews- Smuehe 
op. cit., p. 200). Strauss was so completely dominated 
by him that Schweitzer describes Strauss as “the 
apostle of Hegel,” and says of his Life of Jesus that 
it was “steeped in the Hegelian theory” (of. cit., pp. 
71, 194). Hegel also exerted a great influence over 
Baur and Ritschl, with a host of lesser lights among 
German radicals. ‘he influence of Darwin and Huxley 
and Herbert Spencer over English and American critics 
needs only to be mentioned. 

When we come to examine the dates at which these 
philosophers lived we discover that there extends an 
unbroken chain of humanistic influence from the dawn 
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of the fourteenth century until the present time. A 
chronological list of these philosophers may be given 
as follows: Petrarch, 1304-1374; Valla, 1406-1457; 
Erasmus, 1466-1536; Descartes, 1596-1650; Spinoza,\- 
1632-1677; Locke, 1632-1704; Hume, 1711-1776; 
Kant, 1724-1804; Hegel, 1770-1831; Coleridge, 
1772-1834; Darwin, 1809-1882; Huxley, 1825- 
1895; Spencer, 1820-1903. It will be seen that these 
dates touch every century from Petrarch to the present 
time. But these more prominent points of personal 
influence are but the conspicuous incidents of a con- 
tinuous process of historical development covering the 
last five centuries. It_is_ this persistent stream of 
aversion to revealed religion, which, more 


else, has had to do it_of liberal criticism 







in modern times. The objections to the supernatural a 


y an unbiased examination_of the facts as by this 
umanistic imterpretation_of the facts. No recon- 
ciliation need ever be hoped for between the present 
offspring of Humanism and evangelical or orthodox 


Christianity. ‘The conflict is to be ultimately decided 
by the comparative force of the appeal made by each to 


the real heart of the human race, It is a question 
eis ich has tie Best do oie? to both the rationality 
and religious instincts of the race—its cultural demands 
and practical needs. ‘The prospects for this combina~ 
tion are decidedly favorable to evangelical Christianity, 
though likely not within the exact limits of “or- 
thodoxy.” 


si Christianity have not been made necessary so much 


Il. STAGES OF PROGRESS 


In the development of modern NT criticism there 
are certain fairly well marked stages of advancement. 
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They are not chronological periods of fixed time limits, 
for no historical process submits itself to rigid chrono- 
logical division, but they represent the dominance for 
a longer or shorter time of a certain critical interest. 
Other interests were always in the field at the same 
time, and were experiencing an advancement of their 
own, but a particular one naturally held pre-eminence. 

1. Through the sixteenth, seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century chief interest was accorded to the text 
of the NT. It is natural that with the earliest awaken- 
ing of a critical impulse attention should be turned 
to the task of securing the actual words of the sacred 
text as they were originally written.. The history of 
the details of this development will be discussed in 
a later section. 

2. Inthe nineteenth century attention was centered 
on the /ustorical reliability of these ancient Christian 
documents. ‘The quickened critical sense of Christian 
scholarship divested them of their traditional veil of 
superstitious awe, and saw them as a part of the literary 
remains of the past. Whatever else the Christian 
scriptures might possess, all of their transgendental 
qualities must be established upon demonstrable facts 
discernible in their own contents and history. Had 
it not been for the unfortunate conflict perpetually 
raging between humanistic license and_ ecclesiasti- 
cal dogmatism, if with a cordial understanding and 
mutual helpfulness the Christian scholars had worked 
in harmony at this momentous problem, humanity 
might today be far richer in its spiritual assets. 
But the century had to witness an unrelenting 
warfare, waged in defense of technical orthodoxy 
on the one hand, and for the absolute annihila- 
tion of tradition and supernaturalism on the other. 
Out of this struggle the NT has emerged into 
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the twentieth century with its general historical valid- 
ity established beyond any reasonable question, but with 
many disagreements yet remaining relative to several 
specific problems. 

3. The dawn of the twentieth century brought a 
quickening of interest in the origin and function of 
primitive Christian ideas and institutions. Scholars 
today are seeking an answer to the question, What and 
whence was first century Christianity? Its original 
character, the factors which produced it, and its reaction 
upon the world about it, are now the points of leading 
interest. Just here the infant science of Comparative 
Religions is called into service. The relation of Chris- 
tianity to other religious currents in the early centuries 
of it shistory is being diligently investigated. The first 
reaction of the gospel upon contemporaneous life is be- 
ing considered as never before. That is, NT scholar- 
ship is now setting itself assiduously to the task of under- 
standing primitive Christianity in its human setting. Of 
this line of endeavor the most devout need have no fear, 
for it only means the bringing of the NT into more 
intimate touch with real life. In line with this new 
emphasis there has come an increased interest in the 
interpretation of the actual text of the NT. It seems 
that the twentieth century has brought us to the core of 
all critical investigation, and is making possible the study 
of our problems in the light of the real facts. One 
who objects to this procedure is unworthy of the noble 
task of NT criticism, and is a traitor to the highest con- 
ception of faith. 

III. FIELDS OF OPERATION. 

We have seen in the preceding section that different 

centuries have witnessed the ascendency of varying crit- 
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ical interests in NT study. It is also true that no sin- 
gle scholar has been able to cover the entire scope of 
NT scholarship. The task has developed, in the course 
of its progress, some four distinct divisions. We have 
seen that the earliest interest was textual criticism. It 
was but slightly later that there came a widespread 
interest in translation. The accentuated historical in- 
terest of the nineteenth century of course directed at- 
tention to the Life of Christ and the Apostolic Age. 
Therefore in this order we may treat these different 
fields. 
I. TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


There have appeared in the course of the last four 
centuries approximately 1000 editions of the Greek 
Testament (cf. Nestle, Textual (Crit. 0] "Ge tens 
p. 5). Of course their value has been exceedingly va- 
ried. “Some. are still, and will éver be, treasureds asa 
priceless heritage of Christian scholarship; many have 
been practically worthless. Between these two extremes 
range hundreds of other editions. To give even bare 
mention to all would be a useless waste of time and 
energy, even if the data were at hand to investigate— 
which is not the case. It is amply sufficient for the 
average student to survey the general outlines of the 
historical developments in the field of textual criticism, 
forming an acquaintance with only those names which 
have denoted a really effective influence in the progress 
of the science. When we contemplate the entire his- 
tory in its larger perspective we discern three fairly dis- 
tinct stages of development. 


(1) Development of the TEXTUS RECEPT 
This “Received Text” was a text of the Greek NT 
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which had for a long period general recognition in 
Protestant Christianity as being authentic, for reasons’ 
which will appear below. It was not by any means a 
really critical text, being based upon MSS of very doubt- 
ful value, mostly those of medieval origin. Yet, strange 
to say, it held the almost superstitious reverence of 
Protestant Christianity for about two hundred years. 
In fact, the history of textual criticism in the modern 
period is largely a history of the breaking away from 
the bondage of the Textus Receptus. This text of course 
came as an unplanned development in the course of 
Protestant history, but the high regard for it seemed al- 
most to imply a conviction in ecclesiastical circles that 
it had been handed down direct from heaven. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was a product of the earliest and most 
primitive efforts in textual criticism—if criticism it 
may be called. 
Probably the first person to conceive the idea of ed- 
iting the NT in Greek for general use was Aldus Many- 
_tius,a Venetian publisher. He is reported to have had 
some correspondence relative to such an undertaking 
shortly prior to 1500, but his purpose was never carried 
into eitect. Ihe honor of the first printed Greek text 
belongs to Cardinal Ximenes, an eminent eran 
churchman, who completed fe edition pet ) The 
NT Baia the Greek and Latin; the Old Testament 
the Greek, Latin and Hebrew. ‘This combination of 
texts and the fact that it was printed in Complutum, 
Spain, gave to it the name Complutensian Polyglot. 
Though the printing was completed in 1514, the Pope 
declined to permit the public circulation of che edition 
until 1520. For this reason the distinction of prepar- 
ing the first published edition of the Greek Testament 
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cbelongs to Erasmus, It was published in Basel, Swit- 
zerland, in 1516, having occupied less than a year in 
preparation. But little critical effort was expended upon 
it (as Erasmus himself confessed), and the sources were 
largely late medieval MSS, with one ancient codex of 
inferior value (Cursive No. 1). Six verses in Revela- 
tion were translated by Erasmus from the Latin Vul- 
gate, to splice out a deficiency in the single MS of that 
book which he possessed. ‘The edition thus produced 
with its four successors of slightly improved character, 
wielded a tremendous influence over subsequent efforts 
in this field. It was the chief basis of Robert Stephen’s 
edition of 1551 and Beza’s edition of 1565. An edition 
based upon some critical effort was published by Col- 
inaeus in 1534, but this seems to have exerted but little 
influence./ /Stephen’s 1551 text became the Textus Re- 
ceptus of England, and the 1565 edition of Beza was 
the basis of an edition published in 1632 by the Elzevir 
brothers, of Leyden, Holland, which became the Textus 
Receptus of the continent.)) Nearly all subsequent edi- 
tions for many generationS were based upon these “Re- 
ceived Texts.” They were actually thought of by some 
as possessed of a divine authority. 

There were, however, in this period three develop- 
ments which proved of value to later stages of textual 
effort. : 


a. The growing interest in the printing of the Greek 
text inevitably led to the collection of manuscripts at 
certain centers where they became more readily acces- 
sible to scholars who desired to consult them. 


b. The size of the Greek text of the NT was re- 
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duced from the bulky folio of the old codices to a con- 
venient octavo volume, or even in some instances duo- 
decimo and smaller. 

c. Robert Stephen’s edition of 1551 was the first 
printed text of scripture to contain our modern verse 
divisions. The division into chapters had been accom- 


plished early in the thirteenth century (1204-6) by 


Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury. . 


(2) Introduction of the Critical Method. Up to 
1700 the editing of Greek texts had been little more 
than a matter of printing whatever copies of the MSS 
could be secured by the publisher or editor. Little care 
had been exercised to secure a reliable text. Real textual 
criticism may be said to begin with the opening decades 
of the eighteenth century. The first serious break from 
the Textus Receptus was accomplished by John Mill, an 
English scholar, who published an edition in 1707 on 
which he had spent thirty years of labor. While to the 
modern critic the advance made seemed to scarcely jus- 
tify the extent of the effort, it was a significant step in 
the right direction. ‘Though the text itself was no great 
improvement on its predecessors, it was the occasion of 
Mill gathering together an abundance of textual mate- 
rial, and producing a textual apparatus and Prolegomena 
of some real value. The way had been prepared for the 
work of Mill by Richard Simon’s Hustowe Critique du 
Texte du Nouveau Testament, issued in 1689, and the 
edition of John Fell in 1675. The work of further col- 





entley,, who died in 1742 without having issued an 
edition of his own. 


(3) Organization of Materials. The names men- 
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tioned in the preceding section represent only a part of 
the heroic effort made between 1650 and 1750 to pro- 
duce a critical text. The chief reason for the failure 
of this effort was the lack of an efficient system for the 
employment of textual evidence. An abundance of 
textual material had been brought to light, but it needed 
to be organized. The reducing of this array of wit- 
nesses to usable order was the task of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and has given to us our present 
day reliable text. It had already been recognized that 
witnesses to the text might be of widely different value, 
but principles for determining this variation in merit 
were wanting. The real pioneer in this effort was J. A._ 
Bengel (d. 1752), whose most important contribution 
to the textual Cees of the Greek New Testament 
consists in the\sound critical principles which he laid 
down. ) He recognized that the witnesses must_not_be 
counted but weighed, 7. e., classified, and’he was accord- 
ingly the first to sdnoeeh two great groups or eo 
lies of manuscripts” (Nestle, Textual Crit., p. 17). H 
adopted the suggestion already made by Bentley ae 
there should be discrimination between ancient and later 
manuscripts. He divided the witnesses into African 
and Aszatic, and redivided the African into two sub- 
groups, To the African he assigned the greater value, 
in which he is supported by later scholarship. Bendel 
was one of the first to formulate definite principles for 
the employment of textual evidence. 

The work thus begun by Bengel was considerably 
aided by the contribution of Wettstein_and Semler, but 
the name to which we must ascribe the chief honor for 
the ushering in of the modern method is Griesbach, 


“the first in Germany who ventured to print the text 
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of the New Testament in the form to which his criticism 
led him” (Nestle, Textwal Crit., p. 18). He proposed 
a threefold classification of the documents, the Alexan- 
drian, Western, and _Constantinopolitan. This ap- 
proaches remarkably near to the accepted classification 
of the present time. His edition of the Greek text, 
which first appeared in 1803, was based upon some real 
principles of criticism. But in reality, the first thor 

oughly critical text of modern times, that is, the first 
to wholly disregard the Textus Receptus, was that of 
Lachmann, issued in 1831. ‘To him is accorded the dis- 
tinction of “giving the world for the first time a text 
founded everywhere on evidence” (Warfield, Til. 
Crit., p. 224). He established the Greek text of the NT 
upon a reliable footing, whereon later scholars might 
build with a large degree of confidence. Among the 
many who have wrought upon this foundation four 
names are pre-eminent: ‘Tischendorf, Tregelles, West- 
cott, and_Hort. The first was a German scholar, the 
other three British. 

The work of Tischendorf was vast in extent and in- 
calculable in value. Many ancient MSS were discovered 
and collated by him which are now regarded as of first 
rank in importance. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
achievement of his life was the discovery of Codex Sina- 
iticus, which he found at St. Catherine’s Monastery on 
Mt. Sinai in 1859, after a most trying but romantic 
experience. [his manuscript was regarded by him as 
first in value as a witness to the text of the NT, though 
Westcott and Hort placed it second, ascribing the pri- 
mary importance to Codex Vaticanus. But Vaticanus 
does not contain quite all the NT, breaking off at the 
ninth chapter of Hebrews, so that Sinaiticus has the 
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unrivalled distinction of being the oldest known manu- 
script which contains the entire NT. In the thirty-one 
years from 1841 to 1872 Tischendorf issued eight edi- 
tions of the Greek text of the NT. His sie edition 
is the standard Greek text of the continent to the pres- 
ent day. 

Contemporaneous with Tischendorf was the work of 
Tregelles in England. Quite early in his career as a 
NT scholar he broke with the Textws Receptus, and 
launched out for the construction of a text on reliable 
critical methods. His edition of the Greek Testament, 
published in parts from 1857-1872, was based on much 
original investigation of the textual sources, especially 
the ancient uncial manuscripts. ‘To minuscule manu- 
scripts he gave but little attention. He seems to have 
been considerably influenced by Tischendorf, and pro- 
duced a text quite similar to his, but nevertheless made 
to textual criticism a contribution of real and lasting 
value. 

[The abiding monument in the field of textual criti- 
cism for the English-speaking world is the great edition 
of Westcott and Hort, first issued in 1881.)) The work 
was published in two volumes, the first containing the 
text, the second setting forth the critical principles upon 
which it was based. ‘These two scholars spent thirty 
years in the preparation of this text, and the effort 
still remains without a parallel. Their most distin- 
guished contribution was in their organization of the 
textual material. I This they divided into four types of 


| reading: “the Syrians representing a late text of slight 


value, which resulted from a combination of the corrupt 
: : <4, 
texts preceding it; the Western, an early text, but exhib- 
iting the results of free and careless handling; the Alex- 
Alex= _ 
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_andrian, a fairly reliable text, but vitiated in many places 
by_an effort to improve its literary character; and the 
ae. which is the nearest approach to the original 
apostolic text to be found in the extant material. ((The 
two pre-eminent representatives of the Neutral text are 
Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, to the former of which they 
assigned first place.)) Their method was to examine first 
the reading itself; then the documents which supported 
it, both as to their own character and the character o 
the group in which they belonged; and, as a final test 
to seek as far as possible to reconstruct the history o 

each group or type of text. 

The text and method of Westcott and Hort, the crit- 
ical apparatus of Tischendorf, and the collation of the 
minuscule manuscripts by Von Soden, present the basis 


yon soden, 
upon which future efforts in textual criticism must be 


made. ‘This carries us back with reasonable assurance 
to the text of at least A. D. 300,and eliminates all seri- 
ous defects. There yet remains in the pursuit of textual 
criticism one other stage which we may describe as the 
determination of the original Apostolic text. ‘This pre- 
sents a most difficult and delicate undertaking, for so 
much of it depends upon conjecture, which “‘is not to be 
employed . . . until all the methods of criticism have 
been exhausted, and unless clear occasion for its use can 
be shown in each instance” (Warfield, Textl. Crit., p. 
209). Advancement by this method must be slow and 
cautious, and tried at each step by every conceivable test. 
The facts are that we may safely accept the Westcott 
and Hort text as a very close approximation of the orig- 
inal text of the autographs, and there should be no de- 
parture from it without the most convincing evidences. 
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II. TRANSLATION. 


The story of how the Bible made its way, with its 
divine message of hope and comfort, from the clois- 
tered confines of Roman Catholic dogmatism into the 
hand and heart, needs and experience, of the ordinary 
man, the field in which it could really bear its character- 
istic harvest, is as romantic as any drama in all the 
world’s fiction. It began with veiled and crude efforts, 
but issued in some of the highest accomplishments of 
Christian scholarship. It is a real and important part 
of the history of criticism, and may be treated under 
three heads. 


(1) The Early Paraphrasts. The first efforts at the 
translation of the Bible had neither critical nor doctrinal 
ends in view. The object was purely edification. Con- 
sequently, accurate verbatim translations were not 
sought. It was not the exact words of scripture which 
were desired, but its practical religious instruction and 
inspiration. ‘This resulted in a free rendering of the 
mere thought of scripture into the language of the peo- 
ple: a scriptural paraphrase. ‘These paraphrases date 
back as far as the eighth century, and begin in the 
form of poetry in the work of the Anglo-Saxon Caed-_ 
mon. Probably fragments of his work are still extant. A 
short while later similar efforts began in Germany, being 
at first chiefly in verse, but later appearing in prose para- 
phrase, resulting finally in a rendering of nearly all the 
historical portions of the Bible. To the same period.and 
type belongs the work of Venerable Bede, who translated 
the Gospel of John into Anglo-Saxon. In other Euro- 
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pean countries, especially France, Spain and Poland, 
fitful efforts were being made, but only little is known 
of their history. 


(2) The Pioneer Translators. Certainly the honor 
of being the lop ain in the field of real Bible 








translation belongs tol John Wycliffe,) who issued his 
English Bible inU 382.) He accomplished the task in the 
face of the bitterest opposition from the Roman Cath- 
olic authorities, who sought not only to suppress the 
work of translation, but to prevent its distribution. The 
translation was made from the Latin Vulgate, and hence 
was textually very imperfect, but the translation itself 
was simple, clear and excellent. Since printing had not 
yet been invented, copies had to be produced by hand. 

It appears that the first real translation which was* 
produced on the continent was made in 1532, when a 


Frenchman named LeFevre began ve ft a version of 





the Bible in the French vernacular en years later 

Luther placed the Bible in the harids of the German 
people in their native tongue.) These efforts marked the 
beginning, from which the work of translation moved 
steadily forward. 

The second great effort—at the translation of the 
Bible into English_was-made_by William Tyndale. He 
too met with violent opposition from the ecclesiastical 
authorities, but there were two new factors which en- 
tered into this work to make it more successful than that 
of Wycliffe. In the first place, the advance of the 
revival of learning had aroused interest in the original 
text, and led Tyndale to make his translation from the 
Greek instead of the Latin. The second was printing, 
which by this time had been invented, and which of 
course greatly facilitated the circulation of the new 
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translation. On account of the severe opposition of the 
Roman Church the printing was done in Germany, 
where Protestant influence had sufficiently advanced to 
make it possible.’ A complete edition of the NT was 
ready for distribution by I 1525, being revised and re- 
issued in 1535. Some work was likewise done on the 
Old Testament. 

After Tyndale’s ‘work there followed Miles Cover- 
dale’s translation of the Bible in 1533,-with a second 
edition in 1537; John Roger’s translation, known as 
“Matthew’s Bible,” in 1537; and Bisel ‘Taverner’s 
Bible in 1539. By this time the third stage had already 
been reached, and the first of the great versions was 
already in progress. 


(3) The Great Versions. We confine ourselves now 
to English translations, and only the chief of those. 
Since the dawn of the Reformation the Bible has been 
rendered into scores of languages and multiplied by hun- 
dreds of editions. We have seen that the earlier efforts 
in England were made by single individuals, and in the 
face of violent opposition. But before the middle of the 
sixteenth century a brighter day had dawned ‘and 
groups of devout, scholarly men were authorized to 
render the Bible into the tongue of the masses./{ The - 
first effort of this sort was made in 1538-39, in the 
publication of what has come to be known as The Great 
Bible, because of its enormous size (13x17 inches), and 
also called “planers Bible” (the 1540 edition of it) 
because of the part taken in its publication by that 
churchman.|\} The work of printing it began in France, 
but a reversal of the attitude of the French authorities 
drove the workmen to England. They were favored 
with the good fortune of carrying most of their mate- 
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rial and facilities with them. The next version of im- 
portance appeared twenty years later, the interruption 
in the work of translation being due to a revival of 
ecclesiastical opposition. This was the Geneva Bible, 
printed in Geneva and published in 1560, It was a 
product of more real scholarship and criticism than had 
been bestowed upon the preceding version. It was 
followed shortly by the Bishop’s Bidle, issued in 1568, 
so called because published under episcopal authority 
and supervision, being little more than a revision of the 
Great Bible. It was published with the hope that it 
might become the popular edition, and supplant the 
Geneva Bible, but it failed to attain to its intended place. 
( Of special interest is the first Roman Catholic edition 
of an English Bible. The NT was issued by a group 
of Catholic exiles in Rheims in 1582, and circulated in 
England. The Old Testament did not appear until 
1609 and came from Douay, whence the name of the 
entire Bible as The Douay Version. 

An entire and very important chapter in the his- 
tory of the English Bible is occupied by the version of 
1611, known as the “King James,” or Authorized Ver- 
sion. It was prepared by a group of Anglican divines, 
and duly sanctioned by King James himself, and hence 
regarded as in a special sence authorized. For nearly 
three centuries it held the field practically without a 
rival, and was, indeed, a noble and worthy effort for its 
time. Many changes had to be made in the language 
from time to time because of modification in the mean- 
ing of terms or modes of expression, but no definite re- 
vision was made until the publication of the Revised — 

_Version-by English and American scholars, the NT 
appearing-in 188] and the Old Testament in 1885, 


Still further revision was made in the American Stand- 
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ard Version of 1901, which is rapidly taking the field 
of Protestant Christianity in the United States. Laud- 
able efforts have been made by individual scholars in 
the work of NT translation, too many to be dis- 
cussed here. 


3. Life ofChrist. 


In this field the interest of modern NT criticism has 
been most intense, and naturally so, for all the prob- 
lems of Christian history converge at this point. The 
brunt of philosophical prejudice has spent its greatest 
violence against this central citadel of Christian faith. 
Here is presented at once the stronghold of evangelical 
truth, and the most difficult problem of destructive crit- 
icism. To explain the Man of Galilee, and to reduce 
Him to the category of ordinary humanity, has been the 
chief difficulty and supreme effort of modern infidelity. 
But in spite of all their efforts, Jesus Christ remains 
still, and shall ever remain, the unchallenged ideal of 
the human race. Even the most liberal critic must 
confess that “a mighty spiritual force streams forth 
from Him and flows through our time also. This fact 
can neither be shaken nor confirmed by any historical 
discovery. It is the solid foundation of Christianity” 
(Schweitzer, Quest for Hist. Jesus, p. 397). So “what- 
ever may be the unexpected phenomena of the future, 
Jesus will not be surpassed. His worship will con- 
stantly renew its youth, the tale of his life will cause 
ceaseless tears, his sufferings will soften the best hearts; 
all the ages will proclaim that, among the sons of men, 
there is none who 1s greater than Jesus” (Renan: Life 
of Jesus, p. 393). 

' When we contemplate the history of the modern 
study of the Life of Christ in its larger perspective, we 
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perceive four fairly well defined stages. The earliest 
efforts (prior to 1778) did little more than piece to- 
gether the gospel records, much as Tatian’s Diatessaron 
had done. That is, the method amounted to nothing 
more than harmony and paraphrase of the four gospels. 
The first critical impulse came from a rationalistic reac- 
tion (1778 to 1835), which sought to explain away the 
supernatural. The failure of this effort was followed 
by an attempt at a mythological explanation (1835 to 
1864), which took the gospel stories as chiefly myths, 
with a remote and little known historical basis. Candid 
and careful investigation of the literary sources grad- 
ually undermined this hypothesis, so that in the final 
stage (1864 to the present) NT criticism stands in 
frank perplexity before the problem of the /uistorical 
Jesus. ‘The date limits proposed for these stages are 
merely approximations. 


(1) Gospel Harmony and Paraphrase. The first 
efforts of Protestant scholars to gather together the data 
of the Life of Christ were not with any thought of 
critical examination, but only to secure convenience and 
facilitation in study. Not only did they not realize that 
there was any necessity for a scientific treatment of this 
sacred field, but the opportunity and method had never 
been disclosed tothem. They pieced together the frag- 
mentary accounts of the four gospels, and were content 
without further light, unconscious of the vast oceans of 
enthralling truth into which these glistening bays could 
lead them. They coincided in the opinion expressed by 
Luther: ‘The Gospels follow no order in recording the 
acts and miracles of Jesus, and the matter is not, after 
all, of much importance” (quoted by Schweitzer, Quest 
of the Hist. Jesus, p. 13). The earliest steps in the - 
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direction of systematic study of the Life of Christ were 
the “Harmonies,” such as that by John Lightfoot in 
1644, When an effort was made to gather this material 
together in coherent and continuous form, it was done 
by merely paraphrasing the gospel records. Of the work 
of this character the best product, and the one which 
came at the transition to a more critical stage, was the 
Life of Jesus published by J. J. Hess in 1768. The 
author was a rationalist, and found considerable diff- 
culty with the miraculous in the gospels, but in the 
main the details of his picture of Christ were in harmony 
with the NT. His work closed the first period of the 
history and opened the second; not that his was the last 
Life of Christ produced by that method, but a new 
method had been inaugurated which was destined to 
gain the ascendency. 


(2) The Rationalistic Reaction. It is one of the 
strange things of human history that Christian thought 
has never ventured into new fields and taken on new 
forms until some great revolution has threatened its very 
life. As the destructive earthquake causes the inhabi- 
tants of a city to remove the old and outgrown struc- 
tures and build new and better ones in their places, so the 
seismic impact of adverse criticism has ofttimes aroused 
Christianity to a consciousness of its intellectual powers 
and historical heritage, and caused it to build anew and 
more durable the bulwarks of its faith. This process 
has been conspicuously true in the study of the Life of 
Christ. It was the upheaval of an intensely hostile 
onslaught which brought Protestant scholars to the 
adoption of critical and trustworthy methods. 

The first serious rupture in the traditional treatment 


of the Life of Christ came in 1778 when Lessing 
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published as an anonymous fragment a dissertation by 
H.5S. Reimarus on The Aims of Jesus and His Disciples. 
It represented Jesus as setting out to be the mere politi- 
cal deliverer of the Jews, but meeting with unexpected 
defeat and disaster and dying in an agony of disappoint- 
ment. To save their cause from complete and final 
annihilation, the disciples of Jesus resorted to the less 
popular form of Messianic hope, the apocalyptic 
view. This led to the invention of the resurrection, the 
promulgation of the parousia theory, and the other 
apocalyptic ideas of first century Christianity. That 
Reimarus utterly missed the mark even the most liberal 
critic of today will not hesitate to admit. But he did 
- initiate an impetus to the critical study of the subject 
which proved ultimately to be a blessing. His argu- 
ments were answered with temporary success by J. S. 
Semler of Halle, who published a reply the following 
year. 

Of some real critical value was the work published 
by Reinhard in 1781. He accepted in part the super- 
natural as historically true, but sought by rationalistic 
methods to explain much of it away. He attached but 
little value to miracles as an apologetic expedient. A 
much greater advance was made in the work of J. G. 
Herder, whose first publication appeared in 1796. He 
was the first to succeed in bringing the attention of NT 
scholarship to the difference between the Synoptics and 
the Gospel of John. He discerned the undeniable Greek 
character of the Fourth Gospel, and the large element 
of reflection which it contained. He did not regard 
this, however, as any reason for rejecting the Fourth 
Gospel as a source in the study of the Life of Christ. 
Save for his rationalistic tendencies, Herder presents a 
noble and laudable effort in forwarding the critical 
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method. The critical method is still further promoted 
in the works of Paulus (1828) and Hase (1829), but 
these scholars yielded far more than Herder to the 
rationalistic prejudice against miracles. 


(3) The Mythological Theories. ‘The historic suc- 
cessor of Reimarus was a scholar whose very name is 
the epitome of destructive criticism and a signal for 
the recoil of orthodoxy. He was David Friedrich 
Strauss (1808-1874). His Life of Jesus was published 
in 1835. So sweeping was his rejection of the super- 
natural Christ of theology that he left only a figment 
of the historical Jesus. The reaction against him in 
both Germany and England was terrific, and resulted _ 
in the loss of his teaching position. He was retired 
on a small pension, and continued his study of various 
phases of literary and historical criticism. From time 
to time he issued revised editions of his Life of Jesus. 
The agitation caused by his work extended practically 
to the end of the nineteenth century. ‘The most effective 
_answer to ‘his criticism was published by Neander, the 
great church historian. Neander’s work was vitiated by 
some unnecessary concessions to the liberal position, but 
was in the main a great devotional effort. It proved 
far more popular with the reading public than the work 
of his unbelieving competitor. 

Strauss was the apostle of the mythological theory, 
and succeeded in so thoroughly fixing the vogue of this 
doctrine in the life of liberal criticism that its spell 
has not yet been completely broken. Nevertheless, the 
“Christ-myth” has now been reduced to a “legendary 
accretion.” ‘Myth formed, to use Strauss’s illustration, 
the lofty gateways at the entrance to, and at the exit 
from, the Gospel history; between these two lofty gate- 
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ways lay the narrow and crooked streets of the natural- 
istic explanation” (Schweitzer, Qwest, etc., p.78). And 
even the intervening “crooked streets” became a hazy 
labyrinth under the mythological interpretation of 
Strauss. Not only are the birth-stories myths, but the 
baptism is encrusted in legend and the temptation has 
no historical basis. Nearly every detail of the active 
ministry of Jesus is found to reflect the creative power 
of primitive Christian imagination, and even the teach- 
ings of Jesus are stripped of their originality and genu- 
ineness and filled with legendary accretions. He re- 
jected entirely the historical validity of, the Fourth 
Gospel, and found “in the Synoptists several different 
strata of legend and narrative, which in some cases inter- 
sect and in some are superimposed one upon the other” 
(Schweitzer, Quest, p. 82). Asa bold stroke of daunt- 
less and untrammeled genius we can but admire his 
effort, and the pathos of his life extorts our pity, but 
we look in vain for some real and positive contribution 
which he made to the progress of NT criticism. What 
he contributed was of an exclusively negative nature. 
The most important follower of Strauss in Germany 
was C. H. Weisse, who took the methods which Strauss 
had applied in a general way to the gospel narrative 
as a whole, and applied them to a more specific study 
of the gospels themselves. His contribution of real 
value was to call attention to the evidences for the 
priority of Mark’s Gospel. The natural successor to 
Strauss in historical significance, though very different 
in viewpoint and method, was the great French infidel 
and NT critic, Ernest Renan, who published a Life of 
Jesus in 1863. His work was remarkable for its rhetori- 
cal finish and dramatic effect, and achieved more real 
damage to evangelical Christianity than did the work 
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of Strauss. It resorted to the old rationalistic expla- 
nation of miracles, and lacked the bold directness of 
Strauss? work. It made no material contribution to 
criticism. 


(4) The Problem of the Historical Jesus. That NT 
criticism of the liberal wing came abruptly, by a dis- 
tinguishable crisis, face to face with the historical real- 
ity and import of Jesus, is not the idea we wish to pre- 
sent. -It was only by a gradual process, covering several 
decades, that the abandonment of the mythological pre- 
supposition was effected. The tendency first made its 
distinct appearance in the seventh decade of the past 
century, so we have indicated the transition at that date. 
We have set the dividing line at 1864 because in that 
year there appeared two works, though not so epoch- 
making in themselves, yet marking the development of 
two features in the critical study of the Life of Christ 
which are pre-eminent in the field at the present time. 
One was K. H. Weizsaker’s Studies in the Gospel His- 
tory, which was an investigation of great critical merit 
into the literary sources of the Life of Christ: the four 
Gospels. ‘His account of the sources is one of the clear- 
est that has ever been written” (Schweitzer, Quest, 
207). The other was a book produced by the French- 
man, Colani, on the problem of current Jewish escha- 
tology as it affected Jesus and his purposes. These have 
been the questions of absorbing interest in this field of 
study for sixty years. ‘The latter problem has led to 
two others: the real content of the Messianic conscious- 
ness of Jesus and the extent of the purely ethical element 
in his teaching. It all resolves itself into the ultimate 
problem, Was the historical Jesus a universal Redeemer, 
or was he merely a Jewish Messiah? 
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The criticism of the literary sources really began with 
Herder, in the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
when he discerned the difference between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Synoptics. The next step came in the | 
discovery of the priority of Mark by Weisse, who first 
published his findings in 1838. This critical theory, 
which has proven of incalculable value in the study of 
the Gospels, was further advanced by Wilke (1838) and 
Bruno Bauer (1840-50). There was considerable reac- 
tion against it, but the opposition proved unsuccessful. 
Thus the way was prepared for the work of H. J. Holtz- 
mann (1863) and Weizsacker (1864). The former 
demonstrated beyond dispute the validity of the ““Mar- 
can Hypothesis,’ while the latter advocated the his- 
torical value of John as well as Mark. Bernhard Weiss, 
a conservative scholar, wrote a Life of Jesus in 1882, 
in which he made Mark the chief basis, and which pre- 
sented a scholarly defence of the orthodox point of view. 
Two more recent Lives by conservative scholars are those 
of Farrar and Edersheim. Still more recent is the work 
of David Smith, In the Days of His Flesh. 

The study of the sources has now taken form in the 
criticism of the Fourth Gospel and the investigation of 
the Synoptic Problem. Prominent names in connection 
with the study of the Fourth Gospel are Wendt, H. J 
Holtzmann and Schmiedel of Germany; William San- 
day of England; and Ezra Abbott, E. F. Scott, and 
Benjamin Bacon of America. Many other names of 
probably equal rank might be added. In the study of 
the Synoptic Problem the pre-eminent name in Germany 
is Adolf Harnack, while in England Sir John Hawkins 
and William Sanday have taken the lead, aided by the 
collaboration of several other highly proficient scholars. 
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The leading authority in this country is President E. D. 
Burton of the University of Chicago. 

In the other line of criticism of the Life of Christ, 
namely, his relation to contemporaneous Judaism, Colani 
(1864) may be regarded as the pioneer. Glimpses of 
this field of investigation had been caught by previous 
critics, but none had seriously set themselves to a mastery 
of the problem. In fact, previous criticism had been 
mainly destructive; now it turns along fairly construc- 
tive lines. ‘There were many who aided in forwarding 
this phase of the study, of whom the most important 
was Baldensperger, in his book on The Self-Conscious- 
ness of Jesus in the Light of the Messianic Hopes of His 
Time (1888). His theory is summarized by Sanday as 
follows: “According to Baldensperger, the primary con- 
stituent in the consciousness of Jesus was the sense of 
a unique relation to God. Onto this consciousness there 
were grafted the Jewish conceptions of the Messiah and 
the kingdom of God; and these ideas were more and 
more spiritualized, until everything earthly and political 
was stripped from them. For a long time, from motives 
connected with our Lord’s method of teaching, no direct 
claim was put forward; in particular, all that might 
serve to excite political passion was carefully avoided. 
The disciples were left to draw their own inferences. 
At last, at Caesarea Philippi, Peter made his bold avowal. 
But from that time the inevitable end was coming into 
view. Jesus Himself began definitely to prepare His 
disciples for it; but, in doing so, He took up another side 
of the Jewish expectation; beyond the descent into the 
valley of death, He saw His own return ‘in power and 
great glory’” (Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 
55). With sufficient allowance made for the liberal 
views of this German scholar, we have in this summary 
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of Baldensperger’s view a comprehensive sketch of the 
problem. ‘To this important question some of the best 
scholarship of Germany has been devoted. In the list 
there appear with special note the names of Beyschlag, 
Johannes Weiss, Bousset, Schurer and Wrede. 

Without doubt, the most valuable contribution which 
has yet been made by German scholarship to the study 
of the Life of Christ is Albert Schweitzer’s Quest of 
tuemeasorcul Jesus (tng. trans... 1910). lt is a 
thorough historical sketch of the criticism in this 
field from Reimarus to Wrede. ‘The author is rankly 
liberal, and confessedly one-sided in his treatment, but 
he has produced a thesaurus of historical data which is 
invaluable as an aid to the study of criticism. Along- 
side of him we must also place the work of that noble 
English conservative, of blessed memory, William San- 
day: The Life of Christ in Recent Research (1908). 
By the aid of these two splendid books the study of the 
Life of Christ, by all odds the most vital phase of NT 
criticism, looms up in vivid and clear perspective. A 
study of them brings one to the heartening knowledge 
that after a hundred and fifty years of criticism, far 
the greater part of which has been destructive in its gen-. 
eral direction, Jesus of Nazareth stands out before the 
world of NT scholarship in the undeniable lineaments 
of a marvelous historical character. The study of the 
four Gospels has largely. dissolved the mists of legend 
with which Strauss and his school sought to envelop the 
Master, and the examination of the apocalyptic hypothe- 
sis has brought the reconstruction of His historical back- 
ground so that we no longer gaze upon the vague outlines 
of an ethereal being, illumined only by the nimbus of a 
superficial religious sentiment, but the critic of this 
hour lives in entranced contemplation of a unique and 
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marvelously real person, who moves upon the stage of 
historical action with all the definite attributes and 
relations of a historical personage, and yet with an added 
transcendence which utterly separates him from the 
normal category of human beings. We have been 
brought into the living presence of the historical Jesus! 
In reverence and adoration NT scholarship is now con- 
fronted with the task of accounting for and interpreting 
this marvelous historical personality. Even the most 
rankly liberal critic does not hesitate to confess in thrill- 
ing admiration that “He comes to us as One unknown, 
without a name, as of old, by the lake-side, He came 
to those men who knew him not. He speaks-to us the 
same word: ‘Follow thou me!’ and sets us to the task 
which He has to fulfill in our time. He commands. 
And to those who obey Him, whether they be wise or 
simple, He will reveal Himself in the toils, the con- 
flicts, the sufferings which they shall pass through in 
His fellowship, and, as an ineffable mystery, they shall 
learn in their own experience Who He is” (Schweitzer: 
Quest of the Hist. Jesus, p. 401). 


4. The Apostolic Age. 


Critical effort in the investigation of the Apostolic 
Age was even more belated than in the case of’the Life 
of Christ. The two movements originated at near the 
same time, but progress was much more rapid in the 
study of the Life of Christ. The earliest literary prod- 
uct bearing specifically on the Apostolic Age was thet 
Introduction by J. D. Michaelis in 1788. Semler had — 
already made a definite contribution in the inauguration | 
of the correct method, by showing the relation of 
apostolic life and teaching to its historical setting, but 
he left no work dealing at any length with the prqblems 
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of the Apostolic Age: Further advances were made by 
the Introductions of Eichhorn (1804-1812) and De 
Wette (1826). The honor of being the pioneer in a 
direct and thorough historical treatment of this period 
belongs to Neander, the great church historian, and 
author of an important Life of Jesus. His great work 
on the History of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles first appeared in 1832, 
_and was translated into English in 1841. In view of 
the limited facilities at his command, it was a remark- 
able achievement, being commensurate with the great 
critical ability of that profound scholar. He addresses 
himself directly to the historical problems of the period, 
and deals with them in a thoroughly scientific manner. - 
Had his work been used as a basis for further efforts, 
and had sober and sane critical methods continued the 
process, present day Christianity would be in a far better 
situation for a correct interpretation of this period. But 
his careful objective method was destined soon to be 
displaced by a crassly subjective process, which forced 
first century history to conform to certain subjective 
theories, based on a philosophical prepossession. 

The scholar who inaugurated the critical revolution 
in the study of the Apostolic Age was I’. C. Baur. He 
became a prof on the faculty of the Tuebingen 
University inf 1826, at which post he spent the remain- 
der of his life. His epoch-making works were one on 
Paul in 1845 (which really precipitated the reaction) 
- and one on Christianity of the first three centuries in 
1853. His work was of a positive value as a means of 
provoking NT scholarship to a rigidly exact scrutiny of 
the historical data of the first two hundred years. He 
became the founder of the famous “Tuebingen School,” 
a name taken from the place at which Baur held his 
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official position, and applied to the group of «the who 
accepted and promoted his critical opinions. (/ The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of his views was the fica 
philosophy, which “represented _ the early. disciples: as 
arrayed on opposing sides of an_ intensely heated con-. 
troversy, with Paul as the leader of the liberal faction 
and Peter of the conservatives.)) Efforts were made in 
the second century to bring thesé two factions together. 
As a means in this syncretistic movement much of the 
NT literature was written. On the basis of this assumed 
philosophy of early Christian history Baur and his asso- 
ciates interpreted and dated all the books of the NT. 
His theory has never been widely received, and is no- 
where accepted today, but the reaction which he created 
turned the energies of many scholars to a special study 
of the facts and tendencies of early Christian history. 
The first reaction in favor of a more objective meth- 
od of viewing the e Apostolic Age was in Ritschl’s Orzgin_ 
of the Ancient Catholic Church, which first appeared in 
1850, with a second edition in 1857. The second edi- 
tion was a fatal blow to the theories of the Tuebingen 
School, and did much toward retarding its influence. 
The better method was fully established by a work of 
K H. Weizsacker in 1886, which is described by Mc- 
iffert as “the most influential of modern histories of 
the Apostolic age.” ‘The errors of Baur were now swept 
from the field, and opportunity made for a sane and 
thorough criticism, which could produce more satisfac- 
tory results. ‘The greater part of the work has still 
been dominated by the liberal viewpoint, but the con- 
servative position-has made some very encouraging gains. 
Recent works on the history of the Apostolic Age have 
been produced by McGiffert (1897), Bartlet (1899), 
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Wernle (1901), Pfleiderer (1902-1905), Dobschutz 
(1906), Ropes (1906). Studies in the literature of the 
Apostolic Age, or NT Introduction, have been produced 
by H. J. Holtzmann (1885), Bernhard Weiss (1886), 
Juelicher (1894), Zahn (1897), Moffatt (1911), and 
a host of other scholars. Work in providing and investi- 
gating the sources of information has been extensively 
carried on by Harnack, Deissman, Ramsay, Kirsopp 
Lake, E. J. Goodspeed and others. The material is in 
hand and the field clearly defined, and the inviting task 
lies before NT scholarship of unfolding the entrancing 
history of this sacred and momentous period in the 
course of human events. 











CHAPTER VII. 
SIGNIFICANCE AND SCOPE. 


The science of NT criticism seeks to discover, inter- 
pret and correlate all the facts bearing upon the origin 
and meaning of the NT. We have already considered 
the great importance of being sure that what we deal 
with is really /zstorical fact, and not merely “critical” 
opimion. Many of the supposedly assured results of 
criticism are really built upon a very filmy foundation, 
when the actual objective data supporting them are 
examined. A few remote and obscure evidences can 
be gathered from the archives of the past, and expanded 
by inference and speculation until they.are woven into 
a very imposing theory, which theory has as its chief 
support the genius of its author rather than the realities 
of history. The competent and honest critic will care- 
fully sift his data in an effort to secure as far as possible 
that which can be relied upon as actual objective facts. 
To be equipped for such an undertaking one must have 
ready access to the facts. Hence, when we enter upon 
the pursuit of the science of NT criticism, it is impera- 
tive that we become acquainted with the sources from 
which the materials are to be gathered. These sources 
may be divided into three classes. 


1. Christianity arose out of Judaism. It is neither 
possible nor desirable to deny this fact. The light 
thrown upon the genesis and significance of primitive 
Christian life by exploration of the history and litera- 
ture of contemporaneous Judaism has been of incalcu- 
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lable assistance to a proper understanding of the NT. 
But it is necessary that this relation be not forced into 
a false application, to serve the purposes of a prejudiced 
criticism. ‘The only way to secure the ability to test the 
validity of conclusions offered in this field of study is 
to have first-hand acquaintance with the original sources 
upon which such conclusions claim to be based. This 
equipment requires a study of the Jiterature of Judaism. 


2. While the Christian religion found its historical 
genesis in Judaism, its activity was largely affected by 
conditions and conceptions of the pagan world in which 
it functioned. ‘Typical apostolic Christianity, as it was 
molded under the overmastering influence of Paul, re- 
ceived largely its form and direction from elements of 
the Graeco-Roman world. To rightly judge the extent 
and nature of these efforts we must know what existed 
in the pagan world of that period. Such knowledge is 
to be obtained from the records ‘and indirect evidence 
of Greco-Roman life to be found in the literary remains 
of first century paganism. 


3. Many features of apostolic Christianity may be 
best discerned by a careful study of its subsequent prod- 
uct. That is, Christianity of the following three cen- 
turies throws considerable light upon that of the first 
century. Particularly are we dependent upon these later 
centuries for our objective evidence of the literature 
produced in the Apostolic Age. We are therefore under 
the necessity of examining early Christian literature. 

Thus we must carry our investigation into the Jew- 
ish, pagan, and Christian sources. The necessary limits 
of this book require that we devote to these vast fields of 
research but a very brief summary. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LITERATURE OF JUDAISM. 


We are dealing in this chapter with the literary activ- 
ity of the Jewish people after the time of Ezra down 
to and including the second century of the Christian era. 
The literary products embraced by this period are gen- 
erally referred to under the broad, general designation 
of “Jewish Literature.” But the use of this title logi- 
cally includes the NT along with other Jewish writings, 
for the NT was in the main composed by Jews, and 
exhibits the characteristic stamp. of Jewish literary 
effort. Since in this discussion we desire to deal only 
with Jewish literature outside of the NT, it has become 
necessary to select a more accurate designation. The 
title Literature of Judaism exactly serves the purpose. 
It is accurate and appropriate for two reasons. 


(1) This literature is the surviving expression of that 
type of life in the first and second centuries B. C. and 
A. D. universally accepted under the name “Judaism.” 
To the student of this period this word connotes very 
definite ideas. It represents the character in both mind 
and conduct of that remnant of Israel which settled 
in Palestine after the Restoration, together with the 
immigrants colonized in Egypt by Alexander. It is pos- 
sible to speak of ““Mesopotamian Judaism,” for in the 
period under consideration there were many thousands 
of Jews in that region, but used thus the term would 
be merely an accommodation, as the descendants of 
Jacob who inhabited the Mesopotamian valley were 
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likely quite different from those in Palestine and Egypt. 
It is true that there was likewise a great difference de- 
veloped between the Jews in Palestine and those in 
Egypt, entirely justifying the distinguishing appellations 
Palestinian Judaism and Hellenistic Judaism, but genet- 
ically considered these two branches of the race present 
a common line of development. The distinctive char- 
acter of Judaism received the main outline of its pattern 
from Ezra, and was well advanced in its progressive 
formation before Alexander deported the Jewish colo- 
nists to Alexandria. In consequence Alexandrian Juda- 
ism, until after the second century A. D., was deeply 
influenced by the traditions of the race preserved and 
defended in Palestine. This attitude seems to have been 
wanting in the Mesopotamian Jews. The chief reason, 
however, why we are not concerned with the Mesopo- 
tamian Jews is because we have not a single piece of 
literature produced by them, 


(2) This term necessarily excludes the literature of 
the New Testament. It is true that some like to term 
Christianity “the higher Judaism,” and in some respects 
the description is not inappropriate, but very early in 
its history Christianity experienced a complete disjunc- 
tion from standard Judaism. Whatever may be one’s 
view of the relation between Jesus and Paul, it would 
be scarcely denied that the New Testament is mainly 
characterized by the Pauline conception of the new re- 
ligion, and Paul is certainly not to be regarded as a prod- 
uct of standard Judaism. Hence it is not possible for 
anyone to feel disposed to group the New Testament 
with the literature of Judaism. For these reasons we 
feel that we have a term which obviates any confusion 
as to its limits. 
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I. A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE. 


Here it is not possible to draw hard and fast lines. 
No piece of literature belongs exclusively to any one 
type. But, however many elements it may contain, we 
may find some one which is pre-eminent, and which en- 
ables us to classify the document with a particular type. 
By the use of this method we may divide the literature 
of Judaism into five types: historical, historico-romantic, 
poetical, apocalyptic and gnomic. 


1. Azstorical. 


(1) There is no Jewish literature which is wholly 
historical, but a few books are dominantly so. Doubt- 
less the nearest approach to purely historical literature 
is to be found in J Maccabees. This book was written 
in Palestine about 125-100 B.C. Its original language 
was Hebrew, but it was soon translated into Greek, 
and became part of the Septuagint, through which it 
has been preserved. The author was a Palestinian Jew, 
but not an ardent legalist. His motive was very largely 
historical. The religious point of view is not that of 
the Old Testament. ‘There is a striking lack of the Old 
Testament emphasis upon special divine intervention. 
While there is a clear religious interest, and an evident 
sense of God’s relation with men, yet the author is 
plainly writing history. He is seeking to give the Jew- 
ish people an accurate account of their eventful and 
heroic struggle for national independence. It recites 
the military exploits of the Maccabean family in their 
struggle for independence from Syrian domination. 
The hero of the book is Judas Maccabeus, and the 
greater part of it is devoted to recounting his military 
successes. The introduction gives a survey of the Alex- 
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andrian kingdom, and of its division, and then deals 
with the causes of the Jewish revolt. ‘Then follows an 
account of the beginning of the struggle under Matta- 
thias, the father of the Maccabean brothers. Next 
there comes a record of the marvelous campaigns of 
Judas and the final liberation of Palestine. The closing 
chapters contain a narrative of the deeds and destinies 
of the successors of Judas. 


(2) Quite different from this book is the book known 
as II Maccabees. It is not thus named because it 1s 
second in the sense of sequence, but because it contains 
another account of the same events. It was written in 
Greek about 75-50 B. C. by an Alexandrian Jew, for 
the purpose of exalting Judaism. While the material 
used is historical, yet the religious purpose of the author 
is clearly dominant. The progress running through the 
book is one of religious feeling rather than historical 
purpose. There is a marked note of Jewish piety, and 
a strong emphasis upon religious devotion and legalism. 
Chronological disorder and crass supernaturalism are 
distinguishing qualities of the narrative. While it covers 
very much the same period as I Maccabees, its historical 
value is not to be compared with that book. But neither 
is 1t to be regarded as historically worthless. There is 
undoubtedly a basis of fact embedded in its account of 
the Maccabean struggle. It begins with two letters 
which Schurer thinks were attached after it was written, 
and by hands other than the author’s. The book begins 
with the reign of Seleucus IV, one year earlier than the 
beginning of I Maccabees. The first event related is 
the desecration of the temple by one of the ministers of 
Seleucus. Then follows an account of the persecutions 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, leading to the Maccabean re- 
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volt, the account closing with the victory of Judas over 
Nicanor, 160-161 B. C. The author himself tells us 
that his work is an epitome of an earlier work of five 
volumes by Jason of Cyrene. ‘The original work by 
Jason has perished, and what we have here is a conden- 
sation of the larger work, revised to suit the apologetic 
interests of its author. On the whole we may say of 
II Maccabees that it is a book of some value and con- 
siderable interest. 


(3) Somewhere between the two extremes repre- 
sented by I and II Maccabees we may place the works 
of Josephus. ‘This Jewish historian was born about 37 
or 38 A. D. at Jerusalem. While Paul was in Jerusalem 
for the purpose of conferring with Peter, Josephus 
was an infant ina Jerusalem home. He was of priestly 
lineage, and educated for a priest. His original Jewish 
name was Joseph, which he later Latinized by adding 
the ending ws, and taking the surname Flavius. Accord- 
ing to his own account, he visited Rome at the age of 
twenty-six in an effort to obtain liberty for some of his 
fellow-countrymen. When he was about thirty or 
thirty-one years of age there broke out in Palestine the 
last Jewish struggle for national independence, culmi- 
nating in the destruction of Jerusalem in A. D. 70. 
Josephus took an active part in this uprising, but with 
no very zealous spirit, because he was sympathetic to- 
ward Rome, and doubted the wisdom of the revolt. He 
was placed in charge of the forces in Galilee, but recog- 
nizing his inability to offer successful resistance, he 
capitulated at the first approach of the Romans. He 
was taken captive and became a prisoner of war, but 
was treated with unusual favor because of his manifest 
sympathy with the Roman cause. After the fall of 
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Jerusalem he became a resident and citizen of Rome, 
and devoted the remainder of his life to literary activity. 
His work was of a general historical character, but 
Josephus was essentially an apologist, and not a histo- 
rian. His writing was in Greek, the command of which 
he must have obtained after he took up residence in 
Rome. His first work was on the Jewish war for inde- 
pendence from Rome, and bore simply the title “The 
War.” It was likely first written for the Jews of the 
far east, where a million or more were living in the 
Mesopotamian valley. This first edition was written 
in Aramaic. Later he rewrote and enlarged the same 
work, writing it the second time in Greek. It was most 
likely written about 80 A. D. Without question the 
most important literary product of Josephus was his 
““Antiquities,” written at Rome about 90-93 A. D. To 
the production of this book he devoted many years of 
careful effort, and it stands as his greatest work. It 
is an account of Jewish history from the beginning down 
to his own time. The book falls naturally into three 
parts. In the first part he follows the Old Testament 
story, and simply narrates in popular language and style 
the events recorded there. ‘The second division covers 
the interbiblical period, where his sources were various, 
but not so trustworthy. The last part is an account of 
the Jews of his own age, and of the war with Rome. 
The historical reliability of this work is open to grave 
question due to the untrustworthiness of many of his 
sources and his own strong apologetic interests, but it is 
nevertheless an important source of historical data. 
Two other works of Josephus need but bare mention. 
“Against Apion” is a defense of Judaism against the 
uniust and often untrue attacks of a blind anti-Semitism. 
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“Life” is a not altogether modest account of his own 
career. He died at Rome about 95-98 A. D., being 


over sixty years of age. 
2. Historico-Romantic. 


Prof. Clyde W. Votaw of the University of Chicago 
calls this type “Didactic Romance.” Schurer, in his 
Jewish People in the Time of Christ, describes it as 
“Hortatory Narrative.” The matter of designation is 
really not of special importance. The character of the 
literature is quite clearly distinguished. Schurer de- 
scribes it thus: “Stories of a purely fictitious character 
were composed, which the author no doubt intended to 
be regarded as founded on fact, though at the same 
time the object in view was not so much to impart his- 
torical information, as to use these stories as vehicles for 
conveying moral and religious lessons and exhortations. 
From the incidents narrated—and which are taken from 
the history of the Jewish people, or from the life of cer- 
tain individuals—the readers are expected to learn the 
truth that the fear of God is after all the highest wis- 
dom, for God always delivers His children in some won- 
derful way in the end, although for a little He may 
bring them into circumstances of trouble and danger” 
(Jewish People, 11, II, 32). It is hortatory romance, 


purporting to be based upon historical events. 


(1) The most of this type of literature seems to have 
been produced in Egypt. Only one of any importance 
was produced in Palestine. This was the book of 
Judith, a Hebrew document, written about 200 B. C. 
It represents ardent national Judaism, being particular- 
istic and legal. The viewpoint of the book is Pharisaic; 
its method is that of Old Testament history} its purpose 
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was to edify and encourage the people in a time of 
great trial and persecution, to the end that they might 
offer brave resistance to the enemies of Jewish religion 
and liberty. It was likely written during the persecution 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, and before the Maccabean re- 
volt. The title of the book is the name of the heroine of 
the story. The name means “Jewess,” and the heroine 
of the book is probably intended to portray typically 
Jewish patriotism and devotion. The book divides itself 
naturally into two parts: Chapters I to VII serve as an 
introduction, and give an account of the military situa- 
tion which occasioned Judith’s deed. Chapters VIII to 
XVI give the story of Judith and tell of her strategy to 
save her people. The historical setting is a supposed 
campaign of Nebuchadnezzar, “king of Nineveh.” Be- 
cause the western nations of his empire failed to aid him 
in a military expedition, he sends one of his generals, 
Holofernes, witha large army to punishthem. The Jews, 
in order to protect Jerusalem and the Temple, fortify 
some of their mountain towns. One of these towns, 
named Bethulia, is attacked and besieged. The elders in 
fear obtain the consent of the people to sue for capitu- 
lation, but Judith, a rich widow of the town, asks for 
the privilege of making an effort to save her people. 
Attiring herself in her most beautiful garments she goes 
forth to the camp of the enemy. Holofernes is totally 
captivated by her beauty, is deceived into believing that 
her purpose is to betray her townsmen to their enemies, 
and orders a great banquet spread in her honor. Being 
left alone in the quarters of the drunken leader, she 
cuts off his head and returns to the town with it. The 
army is then easily routed and Bethulia, with all Pales- 
tine, is saved. It is likely that the book of Judith was 
read at the celebration of one of the Maccabean feasts, 
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_ either Dedication or Nicanor’s Day. So perhaps also 
I Maccabees and Esther. 

(2) The other three books included in this class were 
all written in Egypt. ‘Their original language was 
the Koine Greck. The earliest was the book of Todzt, 
which was written about 225 B. C. if not earlier. This 
is most probably the oldest extant piece of Jewish litera- 
ture produced in Egypt. Some even think that the 
original language was Aramaic, and this is possibly true, 
though if it was written as late as 225 the original lan- 
guage was probably Greek. It represents a high type of 
Jewish ethics and religion. It was written for Jews of 
the Dispersion. Likely the specific purpose inspiring 
its production was to counteract the influence of a certain 
piece of heathen literature known as the “Tractate of 
Kohns.” ‘This was an Egyptian writing, composed in 
the interest of Egyptian religion. It tells of a princess, 
possessed of a demon, which Kohns, the Egyptian god, 
expels and heals the princess. This story was likely 
gaining a hold upon the religious imagination of some 
of the Jews of Egypt, and Tobit was written as a rival 
tractate. For this reason we find in it a strain of 
Oriental superstition. ‘The title of the book is the name | 
of the hero of the story. It is written in the form of 
an autobiography. ‘The story is located several centuries 
before the time of writing, the plot being laid in Baby- 
lonia. ‘Tobit, with Ana his wife and their son Tobias, 
is dwelling near Nineveh. Raguel, a kinswoman of To- 
bit, lives with her daughter Sarah in Media. In an 
effort to perform a benevolent deed Tobit loses the sight 
of both eyes. Realizing that the end of his active life 
is rapidly drawing to a close he sends his son Tobias to 
get ten talents which some years before he has left in 
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Rages of Media. ‘Tobias’ companion of this journey 
is the angel Raphael. Arriving at Ecbatana, the home 
of Raguel, Tobias meets Sarah, whom her mother offers 
to him in marriage: Sarah had already had seven hus- 
bands, all of whom were killed by a jealous demon 
immediately after marriage to her. By means of a plan 
suggested to him by Raphael, Tobias succeeds in eluding 
the demon, rescues Sarah and returns to his father. 
Meanwhile Raphael has journeyed on to Rages and 
secured the treasure left there by Tobit. ‘Through 
another suggestion of the angel, Tobias restores sight 
to his father. Tobit offers a song of gratitude to Ra- 
phael as he departs. Thus closes one of the most 
fascinating pieces of Jewish literature, a story which 
was exceedingly popular in the early centuries among 
both Jews and Christians, and was included as a part 
of the Alexandrian canon. 


(3) Another book in this group which is intensely 
Jewish, though written outside of Palestine, is the book 
known as IJI Maccabees. ‘The title has been super- 
ficially attached. It is a misnomer, there being no con- 
nection between the book and the Maccabean struggle. 
The title is quite probably not original but arose from 
the association of this writing with the other Macca- 
bean books ina common manuscript. Its grouping with 
these books probably resulted from the fact that they 
are all concerned with problems of persecution and 
deliverance. There is very little in III Maccabees 
which can be regarded as historical. It is, however, 
quite likely based upon a genuine historical occurrence. 
It is a Jewish apology in the form of historical romance. 
It is set in the third century B. C., in the reign of 
Ptolemy IV of Egypt. According to the story, after 
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the success of his battle against Antiochus at Raphia, 
the Egyptian king came back to Jerusalem and attempt- 
ed to defile the Temple. Being miraculously frus- 
trated in this attempt he returned to Egypt and planned 
to wreak vengeance on the Jews of his own country. He 
first sought revenge by interfering with their religious 
and civil status. Finally, in desperation and rage, he 
ordered the Jews of Egypt assembled in Alexandria, and 
that drunken elephants be released among them. But 
when the order was carried out the elephants turned 
upon the Egyptians and the Jews escaped. As a result 
of this miracle of deliverance the King was converted 
to the worship of Jehovah and the Jews arose to a 
higher position in the realm than they had ever attained 
before. ‘This interesting story, having probably some 
historical basis, was composed in Greek by an Alexan- 
drian Jew about 125 B.C. It is a weak book, and the 
style is very figurative. It has little moral, religious 
or historical value. 


(4) The nearest approach to the Greek point of 
view to be found in this type is the so-called Letter of 
Aristeas, written in Egypt about 100 B. C. In this 
book the strong Hellenizing tendency of Alexandrian 
Judaism is clearly evident. It gives the account of the 
origin of the Septuagint. The document is not, strictly 
speaking, historical. There might have been in the 
mind of the writer some intention to give or preserve 
an account of the translation of the Septuagint, but this 
appears to have been a secondary motive. His chief 
motive seems to have been to place before the Gentile 
reader a fusion of the religious and moral teachings of 
Judaism with the life and philosophy of Hellenism. 
The author purports to be a Gentile, but is really a Jew 
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praising Judaism and commending it to the Gentiles. 
Its chief value for us is the light which it throws on 
the history of the Septuagint. 


3¢ Poetical. 


This period was not especially characterized by psalm 
writing, but, nevertheless, some of the best psalms to 
be found in Hebrew poetry were produced out of the 
struggle and heartache of these years. 


(1) A few psalms contained in the canonical Psalter 
were quite probably written during the Maccabean con- 
flict, and are called Maccabean Psalms. As far back 
as Theodore of Mopsuestia it was suggested that there 
might be Maccabean psalms in the canon of the Old 
Testament. Theodore suggested the seventeenth as a 
possibility. Calvin regarded a few of the psalms as 
Maccabean. This belief has continued to grow and finds 
enlarging support among scholars until there is no longer 
much question whether there are Maccabean psalms in 
the Psalter, but how many there are and which. Some 
think there are many, while others think there are but 
few. There is a pretty general consensus of opinion on 
four: 44, 74, 79, 83. Several scholars are inclined to 
add 110 and 149. One could never be dogmatic about 
this matter, for it is exceedingly difficult to determine 
the date of a psalm. There are but very slight marks 
of its period and historical background, for the liturgical 
use made of them tended to remove the specific and to 
generalize and conventionalize them. Hence, there 
may be many more belonging to the Maccabean period 
than we suspect. It is practically certain that the 
Hagiographa of the Hebrew canon—to which the 
Psalms belonged—was not closed until after the Macca- 
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bean period, and consequently Maccabean psalms could 
have been included, though no one can be certain that 
they were. 


(2) There is no doubt one group of psalms belong- 
ing to this period. These are the pseudonymous Psalms 
of Solomon. ‘There are eighteen of these psalms in all. 
The seventeenth is the one of the greatest interest to the 
New Testament student because of its distinct Messianic 
element. The standpoint of these psalms is strict Phari- 
saic Judaism. ‘They are intensely nationalistic, but per- 
vaded by an earnest moral tone and sincere piety. The 
righteous of Israel are constantly held up in contrast 
with the nations of the world. ‘Those who are indif- 
ferent to the laws and customs of Judaism are called 
“sinners.” Those who are in line with traditional ortho- 
doxy are the “righteous.” Their purpose was to con- 
demn and correct liberal and political Judaism, and to 
check the growing tendency toward Hellenism. It is 
clear that they sprang up in a time when some family 
not of the house of David had been occupying the 
throne. There had been great sin, and a falling away 
from the traditions of Israel. This description fits best 
the time of the Asmonaean dynasty (105-63 B .C.). 
The second psalm seems to be quite clearly an impreca- 
tion against Pompey. He is the man “from a strange 
land” who comes against Jerusalem and is welcomed by 
the “sinners.””> When he enters the city he desecrates 
the Temple and oppresses the people, but is finally him- 
self overthrown and dies on the shores of Egypt. This 
description so accurately fits Pompey that there can be 
little doubt that he is the one in mind. It seems that 
some of the psalms were written much later than Pom- 
pey’s time. It is probable that their dates range from 
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63-48 B.C. The original language was Hebrew, and 
the place of composition Palestine. ‘They are of inter- 
est to New Testament study as portraying important ele- 
ments of the Messianic hope of Judaism. 


4. Apocalyptic. 


We approach here the most distinctive literature pro- 
duced by Judaism. Judaism was characterized by an 
intense Messianism, and it was thought that the Mes- 
sianic age would usher in the end of the world; hence 
the abundance of apocalyptic writings. The term ‘‘apoc- 
alyptic” is a transliteration of a Greek word made up 
from two other words, one meaning “from” and the 
other meaning “‘to cover,” hence, to take the cover from, 
to disclose, to reveal. The Jews had no such word in 
their language. For this sort of literature they used the 
word prophecy. Apocalyptic represents the predictive 
element in prophecy. This predictive work of the Jews 
was occasioned by a desire to know the future. They 
wished to know the future because the present seemed to 
them wholly unsatisfactory, even sometimes unbearable, 
and they believed it was God’s purpose in some way to 
remedy conditions. In this apocalyptic literature the 
highest idealism and hope of Judaism is expressed. They 
represent a noble effort and deserve our deepest appre- 
ciation. 

This period was particularly adapted to apocalyptic, 
- because apocalyptic is a literature of persecution. When 
political powers oppressed, and those within Judaism 
apostatized, when the dearest object in .the possession 
of the devout Jew—his religion—was critically jeop- 
ardized, then he instinctively turned to God and the 
future for hope. The superb faith of Judaism, when 
borne down by tyranny and persecution, renounced the 
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present order, and escaped from its- fetters by soaring 
high on the wings of hope into another world order, 
wherein God and righteousness would reign supreme. 

Apocalyptic literature was thoroughly futuristic in 
its point of view; hence the peculiar style was that of 
vision. But it must always be borne in mind that the 
vision was a figure of certain great issues and ideas re- 
lated to the situation which was present and real to the 
apocalyptist. ‘The pathetic heart-throb of Jewish hope 
in the midst of trial and persecution found its most satis- 
fying expression in the form of apocalyptic writings. 
This Jewish apocalypticism formed its earliest models 
in Ezekiel and Daniel, and its noble and enduring cul- 
mination in the New Testament Apocalypse. 


(1) The literature of Judaism contained four of 
these apocalyptic documents of particular interest. ‘The 
greatest one, both in length and breadth of its prophetic 
horizon, is the book now generally known as I Enoch. 
The work is likely composite, produced by piecing to- 
gether five smaller apocalypses, and has but little unity. 
The dates of these five documents range from 200 to 
64 B. C. The work clearly took its title from the Old 
Testament patriarch of that name. There was a vast 
amount of such Enoch literature. We have here five 
such documents, and in the composite work known as 
II Enoch there is another collection. Because of the 
description of Enoch in Gen. 5:24 he was supposed to 
have had the privilege of special knowledge of the 
heavenly categories. It was this idea of the patriarch 
having been conversant with the secrets of God that led 
to the production of the abundance of Enoch literature. 
I Enoch was composed in Palestine, and its original lan- 
guage was Hebrew or Aramaic, or possibly both. 
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The book may be analyzed into three main divisions, 
and the divisions into several sections each. The first 
division is chapters 1-36. It is pre-Maccabean in date, 
and Schurer regards it as the original basis of the whole 
work.”° Section one, chapters 1-5, depicts the future lot 
of the righteous and the wicked. Charles thinks this 
section is an editorial to the whole collection. His hy- 
pothesis is quite plausible, and deserves consideration. 
Section two, chapters 6-11, which Charles thinks is a 
Noah fragment, deals with the fall of the angels. Sec- 
tion three, chapters 12-16, is a dream vision in which 
Enoch is commissioned to announce divine judgment on 
the angels, and by them is entreated to intercede in their 
behalf. He complies with their request, but without 
success. Chapter 14 presents a typical Jewish picture of 
heaven. Section four, chapters 17-29, gives Enoch’s 
first journey through the earth and Sheol. Section five, 
chapters 30-36, is an account of his second journey, and 
gives a description of heaven and hell, with a vision 
of the throne of God and of the Messianic Kingdom. 
The line of thought throughout these thirty-six chap- 
ters is this: the author is seeking to justify the ways of 
God in His dealings with men. The righteous shall 
not always suffer, and the wicked shall not always pros- 
per, but ultimately the wicked are to be destroyed, and 
the earth renewed as the peaceful abode of the righteous. 

The second, and most important division, includes 
chapters 37-71. It contains three allegories, or simili- 
tudes. The first, chapters 27-44, gives an insight into 
the secret mysteries of the heavenly abodes. The second, 
chapters 45-57, deals with the Messiah, calling Him the 
Son of Man, and discussing His nature and mission, a 
mission of judgment and kingdom building. The 
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third, chapters 58-71, deals further with the issues of 
blessedness for the righteous and judgment for the 
wicked. 

The third division is composed of chapters 72-82. 
This is in two sections. Section one, chapters 72-79, is 
of scientific import, unfolding the secrets of the celestial 
bodies, as taught to Enoch by the angel who has these 
matters in charge. Section two, chapters 80-82, is of 
ethical import, setting forth the punishment of the 
wicked and the triumph of the righteous. 

The fourth division of the book embraces chapters 
83-90. Here we have two dreams of Enoch, one about 
the deluge, and the other giving an allegorical picture 
of the world’s history down to the time of the author, in 
figures drawn from the animal creation. 

The fifth division, chapters 91-104, contains two sec- 
tions. Section one, chapters 91-92, deals with a repre- 
sentation of the course of events under the figures of 
ten successive weeks, seven dealing with the past and 
three looking toward the future. Section two, chapters 
94-104, contains a message of exhortation and hope for 
the righteous and inevitable woe for the sinner. 

The closing division of the book, chapters 105-108, 
is made up of fragments, the chief being a Noah frag- 
ment covering most of chapters 106 and 107. 


(2) The only apocalyptic production of importance 
outside of Palestine was JJ Enoch, also known as the 
“Slavonic Enoch,” because of the language in which 
we find the only extant copy, and the “Book of the Se- 
crets of Enoch.” This document is a comparatively re- 
cent discovery, having been first brought to public no- 
tice in 1892. The honor belongs to R. H. Charles, 
the greatest living scholar in Jewish literature, of first 
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investigating and giving to the public the real nature 
and value of this apocalypse, the last half being of gno- 
mic or wisdom type, which probably originated in Pales- 
tine. The apocalyptic portion was apparently not writ- 
ten under the stress of persecution, as was usually the 
case with apocalyptic writings, but is a calm exposition 
of current Jewish apocalyptic ideals. It was likely com- 
posed by an Alexandrian Jew, about 50 A. D., for the 
purpose of acquainting his kinsmen in Egypt with the 
apocalyptic ideas of standard Judaism. 


(3) The third apocalypse deserving of notice was 
written (or compiled) in Palestine by an ardent Phari- 
see. It is known as JJ Baruch, and purports to be a writ- 
ing of Baruch, the friend of Jeremiah, relating what 
he did before and after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The contents of the book consist of seven sections, dis- 
tinctly marked off by intervals of fasting. The first 
three sections seek to show God’s reason for permitting 
the overthrow of Jerusalem; the next three are com- 
posed of visions setting forth God’s sure judgment upon 
the enemies of Israel, the resurrection and future des- 
tinies; the last consists of addresses and epistles of Ba- 
ruch to Israel. The religious standpoint is standard Ju- 
daism of the first century A. D. The work was written 
contemporaneously with the rise of the Christian move- 
ment. Charles thinks that it was a polemic against 
Christianity, but there is little, if any, evidence for this 
view. ‘The work is clearly an apology for Judaism. It 
is an effort to explain the disaster which befell the Jews 
in the destruction of Jerusalem. It was written in Pal- 
estine about 80 A. D. in Hebrew (or Aramaic). 


(4) The apocalypse known as IV Ezra was written 
in Palestine about A. D. 90. The book bears this title 
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because purported to have been written by the ancient 
Hebrew scribe of that name. There is, however, no 
great emphasis upon this pseudepigraphic feature of the » 
book, as the name occurs only three times. The book is 
made up of seven visions, all of them devoted to an ef- 
fort to explain the fall of Jerusalem. It is concerned 
with the same general theme which occupies II Baruch, 
but approaches the problem in a far different attitude. 
In II Baruch we find a viewpoint of satisfied, standard 
Judaism; but this book is in a sense a criticism of stand- 
ard Judaism, especially as to the doctrine that only a 
few are saved, and that God is entirely satisfied that 
there should only be a few. This last was the standard 
Jewish view, but to the author of this book it is not 
satisfactory. He earnestly seeks for a different but bet- 
ter view, finally falling back upon the standard Jewish 
eschatology of his day for an explanation. He takes the 
view that the trials of Israel are disciplinary and pre- 
paratory in their purpose. He also resorts to the argu- 
ment that the ways of God are beyond human under- 
standing. 
5. Gnomic. 


This literature is also called “Wisdom literature.” 
It is of that general type presented by the canonical 
book of Proverbs. While apocalyptic dealt with the 
theoretical and eschatological, wisdom dealt with the 
practical and ethical. This gnomic literature represents 
Jewish moral philosophy at its best. It was written for 
the guidance of the people in their everyday lives. ‘It 
was a product of reflection upon the experiences of hu- 
man life.” ‘This wisdom activity was not only literary, 
but was also carried on in personal instruction. What 
we have, preserved in writing, is the best ideas produced 
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by that phase of Jewish activity. It was one of the 
most important phases of Jewish life, and produced the 
most extensive literature. Five representatives of this 
literature may be considered here. 


(1) The oldest book in this group is known as Szrach, 
or Sira. What its original title was we cannot be cer- 
tain, for it is extant in Hebrew only in fragments, all 
of which are defective in the opening verses. In the 
Greek MSS it is called “The Wisdom of Jesus the Son 
of Sirach.” The title “Ecclesiasticus” has been in use 
in the Latin church since the middle of the third cen- 
tury. This title is ill chosen. It means church book, 
and this book is not such in any peculiar sense. Neéver- 
theless, it was the title which the book carried in the 
Vulgate, and has survived to modern times. The sim- 
ple name Sira seems to be the preferable title. As is 
true of all books in this class, the contents are miscel- 
laneous, and lack systematic arrangement. ‘This ab- 
sence of logical sequence in these books is not to be 
regarded as disorder, but as the wisdom method. The 
typical Jewish mind was not analytical and logical, but 
practical and concrete. Such is the character of this 
book. It offers a manual of conduct, similar to the can- 
onical book of Proverbs. The author wished by it to 
promote higher living. He studied human experience 
and sought to point the way to a better life. The book 
was written about 190-170 B. C. in Hebrew, probably 
at Jerusalem. Its teachings are in line with orthodox 
Judaism. 


(2) In this group belongs the book known as the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The title is de- 
rived from the historical setting of the story. The book 
purports to be the testaments of the twelve sons of Ja- 
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cob, given to their sons at their deathbeds. There are 
twelve sections, one devoted to each of the twelve pa- 
triarchs. The pseudepigraphic character of the book 
was not intended as a deception, but as a matter of lit- 
erary form. The story is not told from historical mo- 
tives, but as a medium of teaching. It belongs to that 
literary form known among the Jews as Haggadha. 
The original language was Hebrew, and it was written 
during the years of John Hyrcanus, c. 109-106 B. C. 
The author was a loyal Pharisee and an ardent admirer 
of the Maccabean family. Each testament presents three 
distinct parts: (1) The patriarch gives a sketch of his 
own life history, confessing the wrongs he has done 
and calling attention to his virtues. (2) The patriarch 
then offers his sons an earnest word of exhortation. (3) — 
Each testament closes with a sort of apocalyptic mes- 
sage, setting forth the redemption of Israel as medi- 
ated through the tribes of Levi and Judah. The chief 
interest of the book is in its ethical teachings and their 
parallelism to the New Testament. 


(3) This wisdom activity also extends to Egypt. 
The earliest work of the gnomic type in this region was 
the Wisdom of Solomon, also known as the “Book of 
Wisdom,” or just “Wisdom.” It is unquestionably - 
pseudepigraphic, though many Catholic scholars have 
tried to defend its Solomonic authorship. It was writ- 
ten in Alexandria between 100 and 50 B. C. The orig- 
inal language was of course Greek. Its theology shows 
clearly the traces of Greek philosophy. The contents 
fall into three natural divisions. Chapters 1-6 contain 
an eschatological discourse, aimed against a doctrine 
which denied the immortality of the soul, and the final 
judgment. Chapters 7-10 are a panegyric on wisdom 
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delineating it as the highest creation of God and the 
most valuable asset of man. This passage is thought 
by some critics to have exerted considerable influence 
over Paul, but the theory has but slight foundation. 
Chapters 11-19 present the glorification of Israel, and 
contrast God’s favor toward them and their worship of 
God with the folly of heathen idolatry. It is a spec- 
ulative religious discussion of eschatology and wisdom, 
treating wisdom in an abstract sense, characteristic of 
Greek philosophy rather than of Jewish gnomic litera- 
ture. It is a book of philosophical theology instead of 
practical ethics. 


(4) A second Alexandrian product of this type is 
IV Maccabees. The book bears this title because it is 
built upon the story of the Maccabean martyrs. It is 
wisdom. teaching presented in the form of a highly 
rhetorical public address, after the manner of Greek 
philosophical speech-making. It is a synagogue sermon 
or anniversary address of some sort. ‘The language is 
good idiomatic Greek of a literary style. It was writ- 
ten in Alexandria 1-25 A. D. by an unknown author. 


(5) To this class of literature belongs the work of | 
Philo, the greatest individual produced by Judaism as 
such. He was born in Alexandria about 20 B. C., and 
died there about 50 A. D. Thus his life traversed the 
entire period of the life of Jesus, and much of that of 
Paul. In view of this fact it is a little strange that 
Philo gives no indication anywhere of any contact or ac- 
quaintance with Christianity. We know but little of his 
life. He apparently lived a very simple life, never hav- 
ing become a public figure. His family was very prom- 
inent in the Jewish life of Alexandria, his brother be- 
ing ethnarch of the Jewish colony, holding this office 
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under the Roman government. Philo was the most en- 
ergetic and voluminous writer in all the history of the 
Jews. He represents the acme of Hellenized Judaism. 
His style, terminology, and mode of thought are Greek. 
He was nevertheless loyal to Moses and the traditions of 
Israel. His supreme effort was to interpret standard Ju- 
daism in the terms and thought forms of Greek philos- 
ophy current in his day. 


II. RELATION OF THIS LITERATURE TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


1. It reveals God’s development of the religious ex- 
perience of the Jews in preparation for Christianity. 
We are not to think that God. departed from Israel after 
the death of Ezra, and did not return until the angel 
accosted Zacharias in the Temple at the hour of sacri- 
fice. ‘Though no writings were produced in this period 
which we may accept as inspired scripture, yet God was 
still working in the experience of the people. He was 
developing the Messianic hope, teaching them a deeper 
appreciation of the O. T. scriptures, familiarizing 
them with ideas which could become means or vehicles 
for the teachings of Jesus, and broadening their con- 
ception of His universal sovereignty over mankind. It 
was in this period that the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment were accorded their rightful place in the affec- 
tions and thought of the people. When they spoke, their 
messages were little understood or appreciated. In the 
period between the Testaments these prophets came into 
their own. The great bulk of the literary effort of Ju- 
daism was copied after the pattern found in the proph- 
ets. God’s great promise doctrine, so clearly set forth 
in the O. T., did not take large hold upon Israel until in 
the last two hundred years before Christ. The literature 
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of this period exhibits the appreciation of this doctrine. 
Thus when Jesus came there was a remnant of Israel 
ready to hear and receive him. 


2. It exhibits the religious heritage into which Jesus 
came as a Jew. We must not forget that Jesus was hu- 
man as truly as he was divine, and in his human nature 
he was a Jew, a real and typical child of Judaism, and 
shared the normal heritage of any other child of his 
day. His thought processes, while the implements of 
his divine nature and authority, nevertheless had their 
normal relation to the current thinking of his day. 
Jesus was not the mere product of his own age. He 
transcended his age, but he did not lack a normal con- 
nection with his age. His human relationships were as 
complete as his divine relationships, save that he had 
no sin. Hence he came into the intellectual and reli- 
gious heritage of Judaism as any normal child would do. 
This heritage we find reflected in the literature be- 
fore us. Hence it need give us no shock to find in this 
literature some of the very ideas and modes of expres- 
sion which are represented by the teachings of Jesus. 
These elements of his teaching were the normal results 
of his synagogue training. 


3. It enables us to understand the character of the 
people among whom Christianity arose. We can under- 
stand Jesus better, and better interpret his teachings, 
when we thoroughly appreciate the life in the midst of 
which he moved. Many forces and tendencies were 
working upon the hearts of the people to whom he 
brought his message, and we can better apprehend that 
message when we know what it was intended to counter- 
act or sanction. 
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4. It furnished ideas and terminology to be used by 
Jesus and his apostles in formulating the Christian mes- 
sage. When Jesus and the apostles approached the 
world with their message of redemption, they used the 
good judgment to put it in words and forms of expres- 
sion which the people could understand. They presented 
the truth by means of terms and ideas with which the 
people were already familiar. This language and these 
conceptions God was making ready in the interbiblical 
period, as we discover from a study of this literature. 
Thus it may be seen that a thorough knowledge of the 
literature of Judaism is of immense advantage in inter- 
preting the NT. 

We may note by way of illustration a few striking 
parallels of thought and language between the NT and 
Jewish literature. 


JAS: 1:13 f. Let no man say 
when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God; for God cannot 
be tempted of evil, and he him- 
self tempteth no man. 


ROM. 9:19-20. For who 
withstandeth his will? .. . shall 
the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why didst thou make 
me thus? 


EPH. 6:13ff. Wherefore take 
up the whole armor of God, that 
ye may be able to stand in the 
evil day. . . . Stand therefore 
having girded your loins with 
truth, and having put on the 
breastplate of righteousness. 
withal taking up the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the 
spirit, which is the Word of God. 
(vs. 11). That ye may be able 
to stand against the wiles of the 
devil. 


SIRA 15:11f. Say not thou: 
It is through the Lord that I fell 
away. .. . Say not thou, It is 
he that caused me to err. 


WISDOM 12:12. For who 
shall say, Why didst thou make 
it? or, Who shall understand thy 
judgment? 


WISDOM 5:17. He shall take 
his jealousy as complete armor, 
and shall make the whole creation 
his weapons for vengeance on his 
enemies; he shall put on right- 
eousness as a breastplate, and shall 
take judgment unfeigned as a hel- 
met; he shall take holiness as an 
invincible shield, and shall sharp- 
en stern wrath for a sword; and 
the world shall go forth with 
him to fight against his insensate 
foes. 


The parables of Jesus were not an unfamiliar form 
of teaching, but a method employed in both oral and 
written instruction. Most of his other teachings are 
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set in the wisdom, or gnomic form, so widely used by 
the rabbis of His day. His favorite descriptive term in 
reference to Himself—the Son of Man—is to be 
found in this literature. The beatitudes presented a 
familiar form, of which we may take an example from 
Sira 25:8-9: “Blessed is the husband of an understand- 
ing wife... . Blessed is he that hath not slipped with 
his tongue. . . . Blessed is the man that hath found 
a true friend.” ‘These obvious parallels show that there 
is a connection between Christianity of the first cen- 
tury and current Judaism, but they also make it just as 
clear that Christianity took up the thought and lan- 
guage of Judaism and wrought it into a state of reli- 
gion and ethics which far transcended all that Judaism 
had ever been able to produce. These ideas and terms 
were but God’s provision for the more effective advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of His son. : 


CHAPTER IX 
First CENTURY PAGANISM. 


It has already. been suggested that the new science 
of comparative religions has thrust into the foreground 
the problem of the relation of Christianity to the pagan 
religions in the midst of which it arose. Scholars had 
already been studying much the reaction of Christianity 
upon the world around it. That there exists a relation 
here no one now would care to question, but to judge 
accurately as to what this relation is we need to get all 
the facts of first century paganism before us in their 
true light. It is an easy matter to distort these facts 
by a fanciful interpretation of them, and make to ap- 
pear a relation between paganism and Christianity 
which is wholly or practically invented. To rightly ap- 
praise these relationships, and get a correct view of the 
facts, one needs to see these facts as presented in the lit- 
erary sources. ‘These sources present four different 
classes. They are the Greek philosophers; the Greek 
and Latin historians; the Latin poets and essayists; and 
the inscriptions, papyri, and fragments. We can take 
here but a brief glance at these sources, mentioning only 
a few of the most prominent representatives of each 
class. 


1. The Greek Philosophers. From this we may 
learn the characteristics of the thought life to which 
the New Testament appealed. Each age has its domi- 
nant minds which lead the intellectual activity, and 
mold the thought forms for their contemporaries. Thus 
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by studying the philosophy of those minds which were 
pre-eminent in influence in the first century we may 
approximately determine the general intellectual trend 
of the time. Comparing this with the development of 
the Christian religion, and its system of doctrine, we 
may discern to what extent Christianity has been af- 
fected by current philosophical views. In this process 
we do not necessarily deal with the thinkers who were 
themselves living in the first century, but those whose 
philosophy exercised a dominant influence in that day. 
The idea of God prevalent in Hellenistic thought of the 
first century owed much of its content to the Greek phi- 
losophers Anaxagoras (500-428 B. C.) and Heraclitus 
(535-475 B.C.) The dominant influence in the philos- 
ophy of the century in which Christianity arose was 
Plato, who died in 347 B. C. It was he who organized 
and made effective the philosophy of the great Socrates 
(died 399 B. C.). His philosophical views are in that 
group of his works known as “Dialogues.” Regarded 
by some as greater than his master, was Plato’s favor- 
ite disciple, Aristotle (384-322 B. C.). Doubtless Aris- 
totle was indeed a greater philosopher than Plato, for 
his methods of thought and research were more scien- 
tific than those of his master, but Plato retained, and 
still retains, the greater influence in the currents of 
philosophical history. A third prominent figure in first 
century philosophy was Zeno (350-258 B. C.). He 
was the founder of the school of philosophers known as 
Stoics, a very influential factor in the thought life of 
Paul’s day. Only a few fragments of his works are ex- 
tant. The fullest and worthiest exponent of his views 
was Epictetus (A. D. 50-94), who was a Roman slave 
in early life, but was granted liberty and became a phi- 
losopher. Epicurus (342-270 B. C.), a contemporary 
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of Zeno, was founder of a school of philosophy at the 
other extreme from Stoicism, known as Epicureanism. 
We still have considerable fragments of his writings. 
The conflict of Christianity with some of the ideas em- 
braced in his philosophy is reflected in the Pastoral Epis- 
tles and the Johannine writings. Some of the more or 
less harmonious elements of both Stoicism and Epicu- 
reanism were combined in the eclectic philosophy of the 
Alexandrian School, of which Philo, the great Jewish 
philosopher, is the representative of chief concern to 
the student of the New Testament. This long line of 
philosophers, extending from Anaxagoras (born 500 
B. C.) to Philo (died c. 50 A. D.), a period of five cen- 
turies’ length, constructed the thought world in which 
primitive Christianity was formed. It is of imperative 
necessity that the student of the NT should have some 
degree of familiarity with these intellectual factors, 
which inevitably affected in some way the doctrinal 
content of the NT. Just what effects there were is the 
vitally important question for consideration. 


2. The Greek and Latin Historians. From these we 
get-the political and social picture of first century life, 
and the conditions of previous years which contributed 
to the formation of first century life. They give to us 
the larger outlines of the world in which Christianity 
originated. From them we learn the general progress 
of events which constitutes that history of which the 
NT isa part. The first name in this group, chronolog- 
ically considered, was Polybius (204-122 B. C.), who 
wrote exclusively of political history previous to his 
day. The other Greek name belonging to the group is 
that of Plutarch (46-117 A. D.), who was renowned 


as a biographer. The Latin authors of importance in 
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this group were Sallust (86-34 B. C.), Livy (59 B. C.- 
17. A. D.), and Tacitus (55-117 A. D.). One of the im- 
portant sources for the Jewish history leading up to the 
NT is Josephus, whose work has been discussed above. 
The list is not complete without the mention of the 
great Christian historian Eusebius (260-340 A. D.), 
bishop of Caesarea, whose works throw light of incal- 
culable value upon the historical setting of the NT. 
From these sources the NT critic learns the general 
character of the age with which he is dealing. 


3. Latin Poets, Essayists, etc. From these authors 
we get most valuable evidence bearing upon the social 
and personal life of the day, including much of the re- 
ligious condition of the times. Sometimes the picture 
is purposely drawn by the writer, more often incident- 
ally reflected. From this fund of literature the prac- 
tical everyday life of the first century may be under- 
stood. The more important names in this group are 
Plautus (254-184 B. C.), Cicero (106-43 B. C.), Vir- 
gil (70-19 B. C.), Horace (65-8 B. C.), Ovid (43 B 
C.-18 A. D.), Seneca (3 B. C.-60 A. D.), Pliny (61-. 
115 A. D.), and Juvenal (born 55 A. D.). 


4, Inscriptions, Papyri, pe Fragments. ‘These 
sources have only recently come to the attention of 
scholars. Within the past century much interest has 
been aroused in the discovery and investigation of these 
“important evidences of ancient life. In their bearing 
upon the NT’ they are important mainly for the light 
which they throw upon the original language. But 
they are also of value as exhibiting the features of the 
religious life. It is mainly from this material that we 
get most of our knowledge of the mystery religions of 
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the first century, concerning which there has been for 
the past thirty years much controversy in the realm of 
NT study. The fact that the sources of information 
relative to these mystery religions are so scant makes it 
exceedingly precarious to draw elaborate conclusions as 
to the effect of this phase of first century life upon 
Christianity. Many of the theories advanced by critics 
in explaining the dependence of Paul’s theology upon the 
oriental conceptions of these religions are composed far 
more largely of their own speculative assumptions than 
the actual historical data furnished by a truly scientific 
investigation. 





CHAPTER X . 
EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


Here we consider the literature outside the NT writ- 
ten within the first four hundred years of Christian 
history. It is the chief source from which we derive our 
knowledge of how the NT books were regarded and to 
whom they were ascribed. It is also important as show- 
ing how the NT functioned in the life of the early 
Christian centuries; the thought and ideals which it 
produced. As to the dependability of these sources of 
information, we may safely accept the verdict of Har- 
nack, who has worked as extensively in this literature as 
any single modern scholar. He says, in his book on 
Chronology of Ancient Christian Literature, “There 
was a time in which people felt obliged to regard the 
oldest Christian literature as a tissue of deceptions and 
falsifications. ‘That time is past. For science it was an * 
episode in which she learned much, and after which she 
has much to forget. . . . The oldest literature of the 
church is, in the main points, and in most of its details, 
from the point of view of literary history, veracious 
and trustworthy” (cit. in Hayes, John and His Writ- 
mgs, p. 142). The expression of this opinion in such 
emphatic terms by one of Harnack’s standing and abil- 
ity should give us great assurance as we enter this field. 


I. A BRIEF SURVEY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


This literature presents three successive types, which 
are fairly distinct. First, there is a practical and horta- 
tory type, coming immediately after the Apostolic Age, 
and produced by writers who are known as the Afos- 
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tolic Fathers, so denominated because they are supposed 
to have had personal knowledge of the apostles them- 
selves. Next, we have the literature written in defence 
of Christianity against its pagan opponents, the authors 
of which were called Apologists. Finally there appears 
a type of literature produced by writers whose chief 
interest was the promotion of the views and influence 
of the ancient Catholic Church. These we may call 
the Ecclesiastical Writers. We have then three groups 
of writers before us for consideration. 


1. The Apostolic Fathers. 


Under this head we treat the hortatory literature, 
written by men who lived before the close of the Apos- 
tolic Age. Their interest was not theological, but prac- 
tical, it being their chief purpose to present’ incentives 
for the building up of the spiritual lives of their read- 
ers. The six principal names may be noticed here. 


(1) Clement of Rome (96-98). Nothing is known 
of this writer save what we have from the single piece 
of literature which was written by him. Because of 
disturbances which were agitating and dividing the 
church at Corinth, they addressed an epistle to the Ro- 
man church, seeking their advice. Clement answered, 
in the name of the church, of which he was then prob- 
ably the leading elder. The epistle is known as I Clem- 
ent, and was written about 96-98 A. D. The little hom- 
ily known as II Clement is most probably not authentic. 


(2) Ignatius (c. 107). The life of this writer is 
largely unknown, but it is thought that he became bishop 
of Antioch about 69 A. D., and was possibly a disciple 
of the Apostle John. In 107 A. D. he was condemned 


by Trajan to be taken as a prisoner to Rome, there to 
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be devoured by wild beasts in the amphitheater. While 
on the way to Rome he wrote seven epistles, which 
have come down to us in fairly complete and depend- 
able form. The titles are: Ephesians, Magnesians, Tral- 
lians, Romans, Philadelphians, Smyrneans, Polycarp. 
Others ascribed to him are not genuine. 


(3) Polycarp (c. 107). This eminent Christian 
leader was born about 68 A. D., and suffered martyrdom 
about 155. We cannot be certain about the date and 
place of his birth, but it is probable that he was educated 
at Smyrna, in Asia Minor, where he met the Apostle 
John, and became his disciple. He afterward became 
the leading elder of the church at Smyrna, where he be- 
came very popular and influential, his reputation extend- 
ing throughout all Asia Minor, and even into Mace- 
donia and probably Jerusalem and Rome. He suffered 
martyrdom at Smyrna in 155 by being burned at the 
stake. Of his numerous writings the only one extant 
is his “Epistle to the Philippians,” written about 107 
A, D. 


(4) Hermas (c. 120). To this name is ascribed one 
apocalyptic document written at Rome about 120 A. 
D., known as “The Shepherd of Hermas.” Of the au- 
thor nothing whatever is known. The document is only 
of moderate value as related to NT criticism. 


(5) Papias (c. 130). Of this widely famed Chris- 
tian leader of the first century we know but little. He 
was born about 60 A. D., and died about 140. He 
doubtless served for most of his life-as bishop of Hier- 
apolis, and is thought by many to have been a disciple of 
John. The only known product of his pen was a work 
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entitled, “Expositions of the Oracles of the Lord,” 
written c. 130 A. D. Only a few fragments are extant. 


(6) Barnabas (c. 130). An epistle ascribed to this 
name has come down to us in two important manu- 
scripts. It is certain the writer was not the companion 
of Paul by that name, but there is nothing impossible 
about the name being genuine. Nothing, however, is 
known of the author. 


2. The Apologists. 


We approach here that literature which was written 
in defense of the Christian religion, because of the at- 
tacks of pagan prejudice and the persecution of Rome. 
We notice only those of most importance to the NT 
student. 

(1) Justin Martyr. This great Christian philoso- 
pher was born in Samaria soon after 100 A. D. Early 
in his life he took an interest in philosophy and investi- 
gated the Stoic, Pythagorean, Peripatetic and Platonic 
philosophies, but found no satisfaction for his thirst 
after knowledge until he became acquainted with and 
accepted Christianity. He became a Christian about 
133 A. D. at Ephesus. His life was spent as a Chris- 
tian philosopher and writer, and was terminated in 
martyrdom at Rome about A. D. 165. His extant works 
are two Apologies, written about 150, and his ‘Dia- 
logue with Trypho,” which was produced about 160. 


(2) Marcion. This man was practically a Gnostic, 
and could not be strictly classed as a Christian Alopo- 
gist—though he defended Christianity as he understood 
it—but since he belonged to this period of history we 
will consider him in this group. He came to Rome about 
139 A. D., and his views having been rejected by the 
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Roman church, he started a separatist movement known 
as Marcionism. His interest to the NT student is rep- 
resented in the collection of NT books, consisting of 
a revision of Luke’s Gospel and ten epistles of Paul 
(omitting the Pastorals), which he made to displace 
the Old Testament as scriptures, one of his chief tenets 
being repudiation of the Old Testament as a revelation 
from God. 


(3) Tatian. He was a disciple of Justin, having 
been an Assyrian philosopher before his conversion to 
Christianity. The date and place of his birth and death 
are unknown. His extant writings were probably pro- 
duced between 160 and 170 A. D. His “Address to the 
Greeks” is an attack upon paganism and a defense of 
Christianity combined. He is chiefly known for his 
“Diatessaron,” a primitive Harmony of the Gospels, 
and the official gospel of the Syrian churches. 


(4) Ireneus. Ireneus was born in Asia Minor 
about 100 A. D., and was a disciple of Polycarp at Smyr- 
na, thus being only one step removed from the apostle 
John. He went early in life to the Gallic churches in 
Western Europe, and became bishop of Lyons about 180. 
Two of his works are extant, the most important bear- 
ing the title, “Against Heresies,” the other being “In 
Proof of the Apostolic Preaching.” 


(5) Tertullian. This writer is described by E. J. 
Goodspeed as “the founder of Latin Christian litera- 
ture” (Matthews-Smith, Dic. of Rel. and Ethics, p. 
442). Before his conversion to Christianity Tertullian 
was a Roman attorney, and practiced law in Rome for 
several years. He became a Christian about 195, and 
moved to Carthage about 197. Shortly after this he 
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wrote his “Apology,” his most important work. He 
produced various other works, which influenced Chris- 
tian thought for many centuries. In the latter part of 
his life he left the Catholic Church and became a Mon- 
tanist. 

3. The Ecclesiastical Writers. 


By 200 A. D. the conception of Christianity as con- 
stituting a Catholic Church was thoroughly formulated. 
Hence the writers from that period on reflect what 
we may call an ecclesiastical consciousness. The catho- 
licity of Christianity is a large factor in their thinking. 
Though some of them do not in any specific way advo- 
cate the idea of a Catholic Church, yet this conception 
clearly determines their point of view. Just where to 
make the dividing line on this matter, and what writers 
to include in the group, is a difficult point to decide, 
and must be done to some extent arbitrarily. We shall 
be pleased here to include the names of Clement of © 
Alexandria, Origen, Epiphanius, Eusebius and Jerome. 
This is only a partial list, but presents the more impor- 
tant names as related to NT study. 


(1) Clement of Alexandria. We have here one of 
the greatest scholars and Christian writers of Ancient 
times. He succeeded Pantzeus as head of the catechet- 
ical school of Alexandria about 190 A. D., at which post 
he remained until driven away by persecution in 203. 
During this period he wrote three works of importance, 
“The Exhortation,” “The Tutor,” and “The Miscella- 
nies.” His death occurred about 215. 


(2) Origen. Pupil and successor of Clement in the 
Alexandrian school, he was doubtless the greatest Bib- 
lical scholar and theologian of early Christianity. His 
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only possible rival for that place would be Jerome, who 
may have been his peer in ability and training, but fell 
far below him in actual achievement. His father was 
martyred in 202, and Origen barely escaped sharing the 
same fate. He became head of the Alexandrian school 
_ while a youth of only eighteen, and remained in that po- 
sition until excluded and banished from Alexandria in 
230 by the bishop, Demetrius, because Origen had sub- 
mitted to ordination while on a visit to Caesarea. After 
his deposition and banishment he returned to Cesarea, 
and established there a popular school of extended in- 
fluence. He died as a result of torture inflicted upon 
him during the Decian persecution. His most impor- 
tant work in Biblical criticism was his ‘Hexapla” and 
“Tetrapla.” Next to them we might mention “De 
Principiis” and “‘Against Celsus.” 


(3) Epiphanius. He was bishop of Constantia and 
metropolitan of Cyprus. Ina very decided sense he may 
be classed as an ecclesiastical writer. He was a profound 

and able writer, strongly inclined toward asceticism, and 
a zealous defender of orthodoxy. He was the first to 
openly impeach the teachings of Origen, and condemned 
him as the “source of all heresies.”? His chief works are 
“Fast Anchored,” “The Medicine-chest,” and “Weights 
and Measures.” ‘The last is of first importance to the 
Biblical student, for it deals with the books of the Bible. 
Epiphanius died about 403. 


(4) Eusebius. He was the first great church histo- 
rian. He was ordained bishop of Caesarea c. 314, and 
was prominent in the council of Nicea in 325, being the 
leader of the compromise party. His ability as a 
scholar was far beyond the ordinary, having been demon- 
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strated in his “Church History,” which is still regarded 
as a source book of great value. He died about 340 
eth: | 


(5) Jerome. Jerome was born in Dalmatia about 
340 A. D., and received his early education at Rome. 
No scholar of antiquity was more competent, though to 
some extent he abused his ability. He familiarized him- 
self with both Hebrew and Greek, and did a vast amout 
of work in Biblical criticism. His greatest work was 
a translation of the Bible into Latin, known as the Vul- 
gate. His contribution to Christian learning was ex- 
tensive and of real value. The date of his death was 


about 420. 


Il, RELATION OF EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


As the disciples of Jesus turned away from Mt. Oli- 
vet, after witnessing the ascension of their Lord, they 
faced a colossal task. The real proportions of their 
task they did not themselves realize. ‘The message and 
plan of which they were the sole representatives must 
be published to all the nations of the earth. By virtue 
of its own inherent nature Christianity burst the bounds 
of Judaism, flowed out from Jerusalem, and swept be- 
yond the confines of Palestine. The conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus, the Hellenist-Pharisee, linked the new 
religion on to the great world about it. Ere it had 
passed out of the first century of its history its adher- 
ents numbered many thousands, and were represented 
in practically every part of the world empire of Rome. 
In less than a hundred years Christianity had taken its 
place in history as a factor of world import. Just how 
did it succeed in so gripping the experience of humanity 
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as it invaded the pagan world about it? What were the 
phenomena presented by Christianity in its reaction upon 
-the religious consciousness of the world into which it 
came! Certainly no questions could be of more intense 
interest to the Christian student. The answer is to be 
found, first of all, in the NT, and next, in the early 
Christian literature outside of the NT. Of course not all 
phases of this great religio-historical question are with- 
in the province of this discussion, but only those fea- 
tures which relate to the NT as such. There are two 
matters which require consideration. 


1. The Place of the New Testament in Early 
Christianity. 


From the birth of Jesus to 325 we are dealing with 
Christianity in the formative period. Here the matter 
of factors is of supreme importance. What forces and 
elements contributed to the shaping of this marvelous 
religion! We may note at least five predominant fac- 
tors. ‘They were the personal influence of Jesus him- 
self upon his own generation; the influence of the apos- 
tles and leading disciples, based upon the experience 
created by their contact with him, and their use of his 
teachings; the new and practical interpretation which 
these early disciples gave the Old Testament; the lit- 
erary productions which originated in the apostolic age, 
and which afterward came to be our NT; and finally, 
the reaction of Christianity upon its historical environ- 
ment. It is the part played by our NT in this forma- 
tive process which we are now considering. How much 
had the NT to do with determining the ultimate char- 
acter of the Christian religion? ‘This question we may 
consider from two points of view. | 
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(1) Effects of the NT upon Early Christian Life. 
The statement may be made without fear of contro- 
versy that the highest moral and religious ideals ever 
presented to human life are to be found in the NePe ult 
may easily be seen from an appreciative study of early 
Christian literature that these high ideals had their ef- 
fect upon the life and character of the first adherents 
of Christianity. That their practice did not always con- 
form to their theories is not surprising, but the accept- 
ance of the NT ideals as the standards of right living 
is beyond doubt. And even in actual moral conduct the 
early Christians were so far above the pagan world about 
them as to evoke on several occasions the expressed sur- 
prise and admiration of their enemies. Of course these 
ideals were transferred to some degree by tradition, but 
as the years passed Christianity came more and more to 
depend upon the written records of the NT for their 
knowledge of the apostolic standards of right living. 
By the year 150 we may safely say that the moral and 
religious character of Christianity is the product of 


the NT. 


(2) Effects of the NT Upon Early Christian 
Thought. Here we enter the important realm of theo- 
logical development. The doctrinal content of Chris- 
tianity holds extraordinary significance. Christianity is 
the only truly rational religion, and has always made a 
distinctive appeal to the thought life of the race. Hence 
the theological element of its nature is very essential. 
The ideas which compose this theological element find 
their basis in the NT. Of course the influence of Greek 
philosophy gave new forms to Christian conceptions, 
but the essential substance was derived from the NT. 
Its ideas and forms of expression were included in the 
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very earliest literature (Clem. Rom. 97 A. D.). For 
the first half century or more after the apostolic age 
there,were but very few verbal quotations of the NT, 
but the reflections of thought and language are frequent 
and conclusively evident. From not later than 180 
(Irenaeus) on, the extensive use of NT quotations ap- 
pears, though always with more or less inaccuracy. There 
was no effort at exact reproduction of language in the 
quotations employed by the early Christian writers. 

At first the language of the NT was used by them 
in expressing doctrine, but not in proving a debated 
point. For proof the Old Testament was appealed to 
exclusively. By the last half of the second century, how- 
ever, the NT is being used as authoritative ground for 
doctrine, and by 250 it is thought of as authoritative 
Christian scriptures. Its influence was from the first 
dominant in the development of theology, for even in 
the use of the Old Testament the earliest writers, by 
what were often improper modes of interpretation, 
brought its language and ideas into harmony with NT 
conceptions. 


2. Proof of the Authenticity of the New 


Testament. 


It may be easily appreciated that very valuable evi- 
dence may be deduced from the thousands of pages writ- 
ten in this ancient period relative to the origin and au- 
thorship of our NT books. The further back we can 
trace this evidence the more valuable it becomes. The 
testimony is of two kinds. 


(1) Use of a Book. The quotations or reflections of 
a book indicate that the author was acquainted with it 
and regarded it as of sufficient importance to incorporate 
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its words or ideas into his own discussion. ‘This says 
nothing of who the author of the NT book was, but is 
nevertheless ample proof of its high rank. This supe- 
rior position argues for the exceptional influence of the 
author. A further value of this kind of testimony is 
that it indicates how early we may know that a particu- 
lar book was in existence. For instance, the critics of 
the Tuebingen School claimed that Ephesians was writ- 
ten toward the middle of the second century, but Kir- 
sopp Lake finds two reflections of Ephesians in the epis- 
tle of Clement of Rome, about 98 A. D. Thus the late- 
ness of the book is proven wrong, and we know that it 
was at least written in the first century. This adds one 
argument for the Pauline authorship. 


(2) Ascription of a Book to a Particular Author. 
There are multitudes of references in early Christian 
literature to books of the NT when the author of the 
book is mentioned by name. There appear even extend- 
ed discussions of the problems of authorship. Such tes- 
timony is of exceedingly high value, when we consider 
how near these writers were to the period when our NT 
was produced, and how much data they had which is 
lost to us. And these writers had no cause for trying 
to deceive anyone. ‘Theological interest had little place 
in their treatment of NT books, for their ideas of the 
inspiration of the NT had made little advancement. 
They may be safely regarded as men of exceptional in- 
tegrity of character, of intellectual ability, and honest 
seekers after the facts. Hence their testimony is very 
reliable. ; 


A few examples of the testimony of early Christian 
writers are here appended, for illustration. The numer- 
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als represent the number of reflections of the given 
book in the writings of the author mentioned. 
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All these lists include disputed books, and combined 
they include all the books of our NT except Philemon, 
III John and Jude. As an illustration of direct ascrip- 
tion of authorship we offer a fragment from Papias: 

“Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, 
wrote down accurately everything that he remembered, 
without, however, recording in order what was either 
said or done by Christ. For neither did he hear the 
Lord, nor did he follow him, but afterward, as I said, 
attended Peter, who adapted his instructions to the 
needs of his hearers, but had no design of giving a con- 
nected account of the Lord’s oracles. So then Mark 
made no mistakes, while he thus wrote down some 
things as he remembered them, for he made it his one 
care not to omit anything that he heard, or to set down 
any false statement therein.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A GENERAL SURVEY. 


About a century and a half has now been devoted to a 
critical study of the NT. Spasmodic efforts prior to that 
period made a few valuable contributions, but NT criti- 
cism may be said to have begun with Semler (died 
1791). These hundred and fifty years of ardent critical 
effort by hundreds of able scholars have not failed to 
arrive at some real and definite results. However, con- 
clusions are by no means fixed and final on any point— 
probably never will be. The most substantial result 
achieved has been the analysis of the field. It is now 
possible for the NT student to*gain a comprehensive 
view of the great main lines of NT criticism. The ave- 
nues of research have been blazed out, so that one may 
proceed with intelligence and without waste of effort. 
We know where the chief problems lie and can address 
ourselves to them in an effective way. NT criticism at 
its present stage is proceeding along three principal lines. 

1. Jesus and His Teaching. At the center of the field 
of NT criticism stands the Life of Christ. All other 
problems spring from it and derive their significance 
from its momentous importance. So the chief task of 
criticism is to discern the facts about Jesus. While the 
formulated definitions of his person and work belong to 
the province of theology, yet criticism must gather and 
interpret the phenomena upon which the judgment of 
his person and work is based. 

Criticism must first ask how we know such a person 
as Jesus really lived, and whence we derive our knowl- 
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edge of his character and career. ‘This question directs 
attention to the four gospels. When their trustworthi- 
ness as historical documents has been passed upon, we 
are then ready to study Jesus himself. Criticism is sup- 
posed to approach him divested of all a priori considera- 
tions, and frankly contemplate him in his first century 
environment, study his ministry and teaching, compare 
them with the other products of his own generation, and 
in the light of these facts work out the best hypothesis 
with which to account for him. Faith and creed are to 
be waived until criticism arrives at its results. This is 
the ideal, but it can be only relatively realized, for the 
human mind is so constructed that it cannot absolutely 
divest itself of prepossessions. 


2. The Primitive Disciples and Their Teaching. 
What did those with whom Jesus came in contact think 
of him? ‘This question calls us to the consideration of 
primitive Christian thought. The earliest records we 
have of this thought and the life which it produced are 
in the book of Acts. We should next seek to determine 
just which books of the NT may be regarded as the prod- 
uct of primitive Christian thought. When we have the 
records and products before us we are prepared to dis- 
cern its contents, and consider them in the light of their 
environment and antecedents. By this method we may 
discover what the primitive disciples thought of Jesus 
and why. 


3. Paul and His Teaching. The interpreter of Jesus 
who has most profoundly impressed subsequent genera- 
tions was Paul. Sharp contests have been waged over 
the accuracy of that interpretation. This problem in- 
troduces us into an investigation of the man’s experience 
and environment. Before we judge Paul’s interpretation 
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of Jesus we must account for Paul. His life and concep- 
tions must,have had an origin, so the necessity is thrust 
upon us to explain the origin of Paul’s religion. But this 
we cannot do effectively without some idea of what his 
religion was. It is therefore the most effective method 
for criticism to begin with Paul’s literature, and then 
proceed to a study of his experience and teaching in the 
light of his historical environment. As a result it is our 
happy privilege to know in just what degree Paul, the 
world’s greatest Christian, was the product of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 





CHAPTER’ XII. 
THe SyNoPTIC GOSPELS. 


We have seen that the person and ministry of Jesus 
necessarily occupy the foreground in NT criticism. In 
approaching our study of him we need first to determine 
the reliability of our sources of information, and in pur- 
suit of that Pua sea we come first to the sepia 
Gospels. 

The Synoptic Gasper. have passed through varied— 
indeed, romantic—fortunes during the last hundred 
years. Before the middle of the nineteenth century Ger- 
man scholarship had challenged their historical reliabil- 
ity 72 toto. Strauss, with the unbridled assumptions of 
his mythical theory, swept away all of their substantial 
framework, leaving but the barest residuum of real his- 
tory, and even over that remnant he left a question mark. 
But he found only a few followers and no successful 
support. Gradually these three simple narratives of the 
life of the Great Galilean have, by their own intrinsic 
merit, won their way back to practically undisputed 
rank as historical sources. ‘Their victory has not come 
as the result of a mere reaction of religious sentiment, 
but represents the calm conclusion of candid critical in- 
vestigation. ‘The change of attitude has been induced 
by the recognition and consideration of the following 
series of facts. 

1. The demonstrably early origin of the Gospels -in 
their present literary form. Long ago it was seen that 
Baur’s extremely late dates for these documents were 


wide of the mark. For nearly a half century now an 
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average of the views of NT scholars would not carry 
them beyond the first decade of the second century, and 
there has been in recent years a decided disposition 
among even liberal scholars, led by Harnack, to move 
far back toward the middle of the first century. If they 
originated so nearly contemporaneous with the facts they 
record, these documents could not possibly be the mere 
creatures of myth. 

2. The known habits and capacities of the primitive 
Christian mind. That the Jewish Christians, and to 
some extent the Gentile Christians, of the first century 
were competent to carry in memory and accurately pre- 
serve as tradition a large body of facts and teachings is 
nowhere denied. The rabbinic traditions of the Jews, 
transmitted orally for from two to seven centuries, were 
vastly greater in extent than the material represented in 
our first three Gospels. If such a mass of tradition could 
be accurately preserved for such a length of time by in- 
dependent human faculties, even granting the smallest 
degree of divine interest in the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, it is not difficult to believe that the Gospel ma- 
terial could be retained for a few decades. Therefore 
confidence in the validity of the Synoptics makes no nec- 
essary demand for the intervention of the supernatural. 

3. The zntimate relations of the Gospel authors with 
the scenes of Jesus’s life. It is now almost universally 
admitted that Mark’s Gospel is ultimately based upon 
the preaching and personal instruction of the apostle 
Peter. ‘There are not many who deny that the apostle 
Matthew had some hand in the production of the First 
Gospel. ‘Though Luke had no known connection with 
a personal associate of the Master, the high historical 
value of his sources is being more widely recognized all 
the time, and his own claim of access to eye-witnesses 
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(Lk. 1:2) is winning general acceptance. Such con- 
tact with the original facts obviates the possibility of 
pure legend, and we may well ask how it could leave 
way for the accumulation of legendary glosses? Just 
at that point, however, a considerable margin still re- 
mains for the operation of one’s theological point of 
view, due to the paucity of our knowledge of the method 
of tradition. 

4. The confirmation of many doubtful points by the 
discovery of documentary and archeological corrobora- 
tion. Much that the liberal critic of fifty years ago ridi- 
culed as crass ignorance on the part of an evangelist, is 
now known to be verified historical fact. So often has it 
been proven that first century writers knew some things 
which nineteenth and twentieth century critics do not 
know, that the latter are growing more cautious in their 
assumptions. ‘This work of confirmation has especially 
affected Luke’s writings, and has been largely the 
achievement of Sir William Ramsay, with valuable con- 
tributions from Prof. Cobern of America, and others. 

The undeniable authentication of this list of facts has 
placed the Synoptic Gospels on a footing of great his- 
torical respectability. We may now devote our attention 
to some particular features of their criticism. ‘There are 
three chief problems: viz., their sources, date and au- 
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So far as we have knowledge the earliest Biblical 
scholar to notice the striking similarities of the first three 
Gospels was Jerome. From his day to the present the 
phenomenon has increasingly engaged the attention of 
NT students. It has also been observed that there are 
differences which are as striking and significant as the 
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similarities. These observations have given rise to the 
question, What explanation of the origin and sources of 
the Synoptic Gospels will best account for their similari- 
ties and differences? This historico-literary question 
we call the Syzoptic Problem. In this discussion we will 
first call attention to the phenomena of the problem, 
then review the solutions which have been suggested, and 
finally organize the results of our investigation under 
some definite conclusions. 


1. Phenomena. 


We have intimated above that the phenomena fall un- 
der two general classes, similarities and differences. A 
mere glance at the texts of the first three gospels in par- 
allel columns, as we find them in the specially arranged 
“Harmonies,” is enough to disclose the fact that they 
have a very large amount of material in common. This 
similarity often amounts to exact verbal correspondence 
in passages of considerable length. As an example we 
may examine the incident of the controversy with the 
Pharisees relative to fasting, recorded in Mk. 2:18-22, 
with parallels in Mt. 9:14-17 and Lk. 5:33-39. In 
Mark’s account of this there are 147 words (according 
to ASV). Matthew’s account reproduces 103 of Mark’s 
words, and Luke’s 90. Mt., Mk. and Lk. have 75 
words in exact agreement. ‘This exact verbal agree- 
ment of all three occurs in certain corresponding verses, 
which means that the entire expression of that feature 
of the narrative is identical. A number of other pass- 
ages may be observed in which the same sort of phe- 
nomena appear. Then there are differences that are 
just as marked. For instance, Mt. and Lk. give in their 
nativity accounts substantially the same, or supplement- 
ary, facts, yet their records are obviously independent. 
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More significant, however, are the differences which 
break right into extended correspondences between the 
Gospels, as, for instance, Luke’s introduction of the 
raising of the widow’s son (Lk. 7:11-17) in a long 
section parallel with Mt. (cf. Burton-Goodspeed, Har. 
of Syn. Gos., p. 61). These are some of the indications 
upon the surface of the text which have gisen rise to a 
century and a half of diligent effort in quest of a solu- 
tion. These phenomena we will now gather about five 
crucial points. 


(1) The Preface to Luke’s Gospel. We consider here 
a phenomenon which has not received due attention in 
the study of the Synoptic Problem. Not that it has been 
disregarded, but scholars have viewed it from a distance, 
as it were, and failed to discern the remarkable array 
of historical intimations which a closer scrutiny will 
disclose... A more pregnant passage is scarcely to be 
found in all literature. Every line contains a gleam 
of historical interest; every verse is replete with reflec- 
tions of the literary customs of the times. By using this 
_ passage as our point of departure we will be most likely 
to proceed in the direction of a true solution to the 
problem before us. It is of great significance that the 
most widely accepted results in the investigation of this 
problem find corroboration in Luke’s preface. As we 
examine its suggestions we will not be pioneering in 
strange and unexplored realms, but will find ourselves 
following along the well-beaten paths of a half century 
of cautious criticism, guided in our progress by the way- 
marks blazed by the world’s best scholarship. Our gain 
will be that we will find a new and strong reason for 
assurance in pressing our conclusions and may thereby 
take courage to advance to more clearly marked posi- 
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tions. A close examination of these verses exhibits four 
facts of important bearing upon the Synoptic Problem. 


a. Gospel writing had already become a prevalent 
practice when Luke began his work. ‘‘Forasmuch as 
many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative, etc.” 
(Lk. 1:1). It has been maintained by some that this 
statement has reference to the rehearsing of the oral 
tradition, which it is possible to understand from the 
Greek. But notice that Luke puts himself in the same 
class (vs. 3: “it seemed good to me also”),*and his 
undertaking is “to write.” This interpretation is fur- 
ther strengthened by the now well-known fact that 
writing was.exceedingly common in the first century 
Mediterranean world. A passage from Pliny informs 
us that his uncle, the elder Pliny, a contemporary of 
Paul, produced during his lifetime a large number of 
books, and bequeathed to his nephew a hundred and 
sixty notebooks containing material which he had gath- 
ered by most diligent research. ‘We gather from liter- 
ature that books innumerable were produced on subjects 
often as special and minute as those selected for a Ger- 
man thesis, and that almost every town worth the name, 
at least in the Greek-speaking part of the empire, pro- 
duced an author of sorts” (Tucker, Life in the Roman 
World of Nero and Paul, pp. 392, 394). 

The transmission of tradition in oral form was still 
widely practiced among the Jews, especially those of 
Palestine, but it was being rapidly abandoned in the 
Gentile world, as at least one ancient record testifies 
(cf. Hawkins, Hore Synoptica, p. 54). The lack of 
the printed page made these ancients more dependent 
upon memory than are we moderns, by far, but in the 
days of the apostles such transmission was rare, and the 
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written page was used instead, the reproduction of man- 
uscripts being a widely practiced profession. 

Another important bit of evidence bearing upon this 
fact has been the discovery in Egypt of papyrus frag- 
ments containing sayings of Jesus, which appear to be 
of great antiquity. Of course these documents could 
not have been produced as early as Luke’s day, but they 
testify to the custom of producing such “little gospels.” 

When we examine the texts of our first three Gospels 
we find indications of such a multiplicity of sources. 
The evidences which we have are now pointing unerr- 
ingly toward the literal truth of Luke’s statement that 
in his day there were “many” who were undertaking to 
write gospels. 

65. We next observe that these first written gospels 
were based upon authentic oral tradition. ‘Even as 
they delivered them unto us, who from the beginning 
were eyewitnesses” (vs. 2). A former period of criti- 
cism very positively disputed this statement, but there 
are now many even among the liberals who accept it 
almost without modification. Whether these eyewit- 
nesses saw what they believed or claimed they saw 
would, however, be matter for great divergence of 
opinion. Yet we have made a great gain in forwarding 
the progress of criticism when we can secure the consent 
of representative scholars to the fact that our Gospels 
are based upon first-hand evidence. This oral tradition 
survived right alongside of the written gospels and was 
probably not wholly displaced until after the dawn of 
the second century. Since gospel writing in general 
was only the literary expression of this tradition, it 
would be impossible not to believe that it is extensively 
represented in our canonical Gospels. There has been 
too much disposition of recent years to ignore this ele- 
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ment in the Synoptics, and as a result unnecessary gaps 
have been left in the theories of solution. No reasonable 
doubt need be entertained that the Synoptic Gospels are 
largely indebted to oral tradition. 

c. There is a very probable intimation in his preface 
that Luke utilized other written materials in the prepa- 
ration of his Gospel. He claims to have “traced the 
course of all things accurately from the first” (vs. 3). 
Here is an unqualified claim to exhaustive research. It 
would be possible to place other constructions upon his 
language, but this is the most natural interpretation, and 
when we compare it with the actual phenomena of his 
Gospel as compared with Mt. and Mk. we find unde- 
niable confirmation. It is scarcely possible to assume — 
that Luke was an innovator in this method, so we have 
an a priori reason for expecting that such evidence may 
be found in the other two Gospels. If we find such 
evidences we may without hesitancy accept them;-if the 
evidence is wanting the presumption will of course be 
abandoned. 

d. An exceedingly interesting—though remote—sug- 
gestion in this passage is that these written gospels were 
used in public instruction in the churches. Luke de- 
clares his purpose to be that he may assure Theophilus 
“concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed” 
(vs. 4). We have called this a “remote suggestion” 
because if we had this evidence alone it would be pre- 
carious to base a conclusion thereon, but the convergence 
of much other evidence at the same point makes this 
otherwise remote suggestion quite vivid. That this 
practice of cathechizing new converts obtained in the 
primitive churches is now beyond doubt. Some kind 
of material had to be used in this catechetical work. 
The use of oral tradition would serve efficiently with 
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Jewish Christians, but a Gentile constituency would 
immediately raise the demand for written “lessons.” 
Thus we have a strong presumption in favor of the use 
of written gospels for such instruction and when Luke 
links his Gospel up with the catechumens it brings us 
near to certainty in our opinion. (The Greek word 
employed by Luke is catechethes.) 

We have not time and space to pursue here the de- 
tails of confirmation for these four suggestions offered 
in the results of modern critical research (cf. espe- 
cially Petrie, The Growth of the Gospels, and Sanday, 
Oxford Studies in Syn. Prob., intro. and sec. I), but 
examination of the literature on the subject will dem- 
onstrate a coincidence of exegesis and historical inquiry 
which is very convincing. 


(2) The Gospel of Mark. This gospel holds a 
unique place in the Synoptic Problem. It furnishes the 
chief evidence for both the documentary and oral 
sources of our gospel material. It is now very generally 
believed that this Gospel is itself based exclusively upon 
oral tradition, though some scholars argue for the pos- 
sibility of at least some written sources. Such a possi- 
bility we need not hesitate to allow, but the total absence 
of any proof precludes the founding of a theory upon 
this opinion. It is best for us to regard the second 
Gospel as derived from oral sources, and not confuse 
matters by speculating upon possible literary influence. 

This position involves the acceptance of the priority 
of Mk. as compared with Mt. and Lk. Toward this 
conclusion all the evidence points. It necessarily results 
from the application of the axiomatic canon of criticism 
that, where literary relationship appears between two 
or more documents, “that one is to be accepted as, rela- 
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tively speaking, the original which will explain the 
origin of the others, but can not itself be explained as 
the product of the others” (Burton, Lit. Crit. and Syn. 
Prob., p. 5). With the phenomena of the Gospels 
Re us we may easily see how Mt. and Lk. could 
have used Mk., but if we adopt the reverse theory, or 
if we seek to deprore any literary connection, we meet 
with insuperable difficulties. In the first place we 
observe that approximately five-sixths of Mk. is em- 
bodied in Mt. and Lk. To be more exact, of the 666 
verses in Mark’s Gospel 500 are incorporated in the 
other two. Besides this there is still more of Mark’s 
material used by only one of the other Gospels. When 
we include this deduction we find only 26 verses left 
as peculiar to Mark, and it may be reasonably explained 
why these have been omitted (cf. Hawkins, Hore 
Synoptice, pp. 114 ff). But if Mark had before him 
either Mt. or Lk., or both, we would never be able to un- 
derstand why he should have omitted such a vast amount 
of their material. Again, we findthat Mt. and Mk. often 
agree in varying from Lk., and Lk. and Mk. in varying 
from Mt., but Mt. and Lk. almost never agree in varying 
from Mk., and the agreements against Mk. which do 
occur are but slight verbal variations. Furthermore, we 
find Mt. and Lk. following (with very rare exceptions) 
the same order when they are parallel with Mk., but 
elsewhere their order is frequently very divergent. “Eis . 
may be easily explained upon the hypothesis that the first 
and third evangelists used Mk., but upon any other 
theory it would appear as an ee ane coincidence. 
These three lines of objective literary evidence leave as 
the only rational conclusion that there is a literary rela- 
tion between the three Synoptic Gospels, and that it ex- 
ists inthe use of Mk. by Mt. and Lk. To this conclusion 
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we are irresistibly drawn when we consider the strong 
corroborative evidence found in the preface of Lk, 
which undoubtedly claims a large degree of dependence 
upon written sources. Hence we have two well-estab- 
lished hypothesis in the direction of a solution: that Mk. 
is a product of oral tradition, and that it was employed 
as a written source by both Mt. and Lk. 


(3) Discourse Material in the Gospels. The Gospel 
of Mk. is largely narrative, while in both Mt. and Lk. 
there are extensive reports of the teaching of Jesus. 
We face a more complicated problem when we inquire 
into the sources of this material. Our conclusion that 
Mk. was used as a written source, together with the 
testimony of Luke’s preface, creates a strong presump- 
tion in favor of literary relationship here. ‘To this we 
may add the witness of Papias that there existed in 
writing a group of sayings of Jesus (“Logia” ) originally 
produced by the Apostle Matthew in Aramaic. If this 
observation of Papias is true—and there is no reason to 
‘doubt it—then it would be quite probable that the first 
and third evangelists would avail themselves of such a 
document, even though we waive for the present the 
apostolic Ee of the first Gospel. An examina- 
tion of the text of the Gospels confirms this probability. 
Compare, for instance, the exact verbal agreement be- 
tween Mt. and Lk. in their parallel accounts of the 
preaching of John the Baptist. We find again the same 
phenomenon in the Sermon on the Mount, though the 
material is differently distributed. Further parallels of 
discourse between Mt. and Lk. are found in Jesus’ 
discourse relative to John the Baptist, the woes pro- 
nounced upon the impenitent cities, the controversy with 
the Pharisees over the casting out of demons, instruc- 
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tions at the mission of the twelve and seventy, together 
with many detached sayings of only a few words. When 
one considers this group of material in a single view 
he can not escape the impression that he is reading the 
original contents of Matthew’s Logia. 

A significant fact in this connection is Matthew’s 
obvious preference for discourse material. He exhibits 
a marked disposition to abridge the narrative material 
and expand the sayings. Examples of this may be seen 
in Mt. 4:12ff cf. Mk. 1:14ff—Lk. 4:14ff; Mt. 
Pis2it ef. Lk. 7 18ffs Mt. 8: 238trece Vik se 
Lk. 8:26ff, and the occurrence of five long discourses, 
or groups of sayings. 


(4) Independent Materials. In the case of Mark’s 
Gospel we have already seen that this class of material 
consists of only 26 out of 666 verses, and that the 
absence of these from the other Gospels admits of 
plausible explanation. But when we turn to Mt. and 
Lk. the case is quite different. We find each of them 
incorporating large sections of narrative peculiar to his 
own Gospel. Luke incorporates in the beginning of 
his Gospel a very full account of the annunciation, birth 
and early training of John the Baptist, which Mt. does 
not contain. ‘heir accounts of the nativity and child- 
hood of Jesus are different. One large section of Lk. 
9:51-19:10) dealing chiefly with the Perean ministry, 
has only a few widely distributed parallels in Mt. The 
resurrection accounts of the two evangelists appear to 
be practically independent. Besides these larger sec- 
tions, there are scattered narratives and sayings peculiar 
to each Gospel (cf. Mt. 5:7-10, 17-24, 33-38; 6:1-18; 
7:22ff; 12:36-38; 13:24-30, 36-53; F0223» tel a2 4 
27; 18:15-35; 25:31-46; 27:3-11; Lk. ADOT Se 
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Mieeoeetsey l-17, 36-50; 8:1-3;.23:1-25)... [tis 
significant that the bulk of Matthew’s independent 
material is discourse, while Luke’s is narrative. The 
only independent discourse of any extent contained in 
Lk. is in the Perean section. 


(5) Divergences in Parallels. A very suggestive phe- 
nomenon appears in the slight verbal variations found 
in parallel sections of two or more Gospels. This is 
especially noticeable when Mt. and Lk. present slight 
verbal differences from Mk. and most especially when 
they agree against Mk. in those divergences, for the 
reason that such agreement against Mk. presents such 
a decided exception (cf. Mt. 3:5—-Mk. 1:5—-Lk. 3:3; 
Mt. 3:11—Mk. 1:7—-Lk. 3:16; Mt. 9:7—Mk. 2:12 
—Lk. 5:25; Mt. 10:2—Mk. 3:16, 17—Lk. 6:13, 14; 
Mt. 12:25ff—Mk. 3:22ff—Lk. 11:15ff; and a 
number of other instances). We might easily account 
for the independent divergence of either Mt. or Lk. 
from Mk. as a matter of editorial liberty, but when, in 
the midst of a passage.in which they are following Mk. 
verbatim, they both agree in a divergence we must.as- 
sume the influence of a common source different. from 
Mk. In the light of the known customs in literary 
production (cf. Sanday, Oxford Studies in Syn. Prob., 
pp. l6ff) it seems most probable that these slight 
- agreements against Mk. represent the occasional concur- 
rence of Mt. and LK. in incorporating oral tradition in 
Marcan material. It is exceedingly significant that the 
divergnces from Mk. are much more frequent and ex- 
tensive in Mt. than in Lk. The irresistible impression 
created by this phenomenon is that Mt. drew much more 
largely from oral tradition than did Lk. 

These phenomena which we have surveyed point 
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very definitely toward important features of a solution. 
These features we have but mentioned in passing, but 
we will now assemble and correlate them by discussing 
the existing theories of solution and formulating our 
own conclusions. 


2. Solutions. 


In their general character the solutions offered have 
been only suggestive, and intended as nothing more. No 
one who deserves recognition in the study of this prob- 
lem claims finality for his views. This is one realm 
in which we are never deterred in our investigations by 
“settled critical opinions.” There is but one settled 
critical opinion on the matter; namely, that we have 
yet much to learn relative to the origin and composition 
of the Synoptic Gospels. The theories of solution may 
be classed under two heads. 


(1) The Oral Hypothesis. The theory has long been 
held and defended by NT students of really profound 
scholarship that all three of the Synoptic Gospels are 
derived from a common oral tradition. This theory has 
undoubtedly some distinct advantages. The chief one 
is that it is supported by the fact that the gospel story 
was oral in its first form. Hence the first gospels writ- 
ten of necessity were based upon oral sources. We have 
observed above that the only safe position is to regard 
the Gospel of Mark as derived from oral tradition. It 
has also been noticed that dependence upon oral tra- 
dition best accounts for divergences in parallel material. 
_ But there stand in the way of this theory some grave 
difficulties. ‘To begin with, there is no possible way to 
prove that our Gospels were the first written forms of 
the Christian tradition. We assume such for Mk. only 
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. in the absence of evidence to the contrary, with, how- 
ever, some plausible inferences in its favor. But in the 
case of Mt. and Lk. the evidences are at variance with 
this theory. ‘There is certainly evidence for what we 
call the “double tradition.” Mt. and Lk. are some- 
times parallel through extensive sections in which Mk. 
joins in the correspondence. But there are also numbers 
of long parallel sections in which Mk. does not occur. 
We have seen that all the evidences point toward the use 
of Mk. as a written source in the former group of 
parallel sections; it is very probable that another written 
source—or sources—accounts for the _ latter group. 
When we consider these two groups or parallel sections 
in a single comprehensive view we discern that they 
have very definite limits. One group is represented 
exactly by our Gospel of Mk., lacking only one-sixth. 
It is difficult to think of the other group as miscellaneous 
oral tradition. And just here we may call in the Fourth 
Gospel, which is certainly largely dependent on oral 
_ tradition. When we compare it with Mk. we observe 

the decided difference. This fact opposes the theory 
of an exclusively oral ground for our Synoptic Gospels. 
For these reasons the oral hypothesis is difficult to main- 
tain as a sole basis. 


(2) The Documentary Hypothesis. The earliest sug- 
gestion of a common documentary source for the Synop- 
tic Gospels was made by Fichhorn in 1794. He 
proposed the hypothesis that they were all three derived 
from different copies of a single parent document, and 
that the divergence resulted from variants in the copies. 
The details of this theory have been long ago aban- 
doned, but its fundamental suggestion is now the 
position of all the leading scholars; namely, that there 
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is some sort of documentary relation between our first 
three Gospels. An objection against this theory, arising 
from the very inherited instincts of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, is that it eliminates too much of the supernat- 
ural. Two replies are to be made to this objection. 
The first is that there is no cause for assuming the 
supernatural where there is neither evidence nor neces- 
sity for it. In the second place, the objection is ill- 
founded, because oral tradition was far from the sphere 
of the supernatural in the first century. Wherefore 
this objection dissolves. There are, however, two fatal 
objections to the hypothesis of an exclusive documentary 
source. The chief one is that it fails to afford a satis- 


‘factory explanation for many of the divergences, as 


one 1s compelled to conclude when he carefully com- 
pares the parallel texts of the Gospels. This is especially 
true of the slight agreements of Mt.-Lk. against Mk., 
which we have discussed above. It has also been found 
impossible to find the exact limits of the sources used 
and the respective relations of the Gospels to these 
sources. We can approach this more nearly in Lk. than 
in Mt., and in Mk. there is not an intimation of docu- 
mentary dependence, so that to posit a documentary 
hypothesis for Mk. is to build upon pure assumption, 
though it is likewise pure assumption to say with finality 
that the author used no written sources. To these two 
objections, based upon objective data, we may add a 
third objection in the extreme probability that no writer 
in the age in which it is now generally agreed our 
Synoptic Gospels were produced would draft a gospel 
history without the use of oral tradition. That oral 
tradition was still in general use we have abundant his- 


_ torical reason for believing. 


Let us bear in mind, however, that these are objec- 
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tions to an exclusive documentary source. They do not 
compel us to discard the documentary theory entirely. 
There are considerations which undoubtedly sustain its 
claim. It is quite clearly the most naturally and easily 
explained, since it removes the difficulties in the way 
of the oral theory, best accounts for the pronounced 
similarities, and explains satisfactorily the evidences in 
Mt. and Lk. of some sources of definite limits, particu- 
larly the Marcan material and their parallel discourses. 
But the final and unimpeachable confirmation of the 
documentary hypothesis as a partial explanation is found 
in Luke’s preface, wherein, if we accept the most rea- 
sonable interpretation of his language, he declares that 
there existed such written documents and offers an irre- 
sistible inference that he utilized them in his own Gos- 
pel. It appears wise, then, that we should not wholly 
reject either the oral or the documentary hypothesis, 
but regard both sources as contributing to our Gospels, 
as we should most naturally expect, since both existed 
side by side through a considerable part of the Apds- 
tolic Age. The respective contributions of these sources 
we may approximately determine by examination of the 
Gospel texts. 


3. Conclusions. 


It would doubtless be better to give as the title of 
this section “suggestions” rather than ‘‘conclusions,” for 
we are far from pretending that we have arrived at 
any final results. But since we are to indicate and 
summarize some of the evident directions in which our 
investigations lead, we may speak of the theories of- 
fered as conclusions. ‘To be entirely accurate, we are 
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really presenting the evident elements in the Synoptic 
Problem which our study has disclosed. We will point 
out five of these elements. 


(1) The Priority of Mark. We have seen sufficient 
reason for believing that Mark’s Gospel is the earliest 
of the three, and that both Matthew and Luke employed 
it, the two combined using practically the entire material 
of Mk. We are not to assume, however, that Mk. was 
the earliest gospel document, for it is practically certain 
that others preceded it, though we have no real evi- 
dence that Mark made use of written sources. The 
evidences we do have make it probable that he drew at 
least in the main upon oral tradition. (See per contra 
Petrie, The Growth of the Gospels, and Bacon, The 
Beginnings of Gospel Story). 


(2) Oral Tradition. ‘The known historical facts of 
first century life combine with the phenomena of the 
Synoptic Gospels to furnish conclusive evidence that the 
evangelists drew largely upon oral sources. No other 
theory will admit all the facts. “Even the two-docu- 
ment theory . . . lacks much of meeting all the 
requirements of the case” (Bacon, Intro. to the NT, 
p. 177); and neither will the theory of a multiplicity 
of written sources account for all the phenomena. We 
have observed many features widely distributed in the 
parallel texts of the three Gospels which only the oral 
theory can explain. Mark’s dependence upon oral tra- 
dition we have already noticed, and Mt. exhibits much 
more of the same character than has been formerly 
recognized. Critics have been disposed to regard Mt. 
as based almost entirely upon documentary sources, with 
occasional traces of oral tradition, but a close examina- 
tion of the Gospel text parallel with Mk. and Lk. re- 
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veals many difficulties in the way of such a theory. In 
the first place, Matthew shows marked freedom in 
handling material which he uses in common with Mk. 
and Lk., except where that material consists of the say- 
ings of Jesus. Then there are the brief passages in- 
serted by Matthew in parallel material (cf. 3:14, 15; 
eee eed Sool 275.6, 30.37% 1312 3\-ete.). “We 
may further note the slight verbal variations, which 
occur more frequently in Mt. than in Lk. When we 
~ actually survey these phenomena as they confront us in 
the text of the Gospels they are very convincing. They 
made their impression upon Sir John Hawkins, who 
admits evidence in the Gospel of Matthew of a rela- 
tively large dependence upon oral sources (Hore Synop- 
tice, p. 172). ‘The traces of oral tradition in Lk. are 
very slight, though there are enough to sustain the con- 
clusion that he made some use of oral sources. 


(3) A Discourse Document. 'The abundance of 
parallel discourse material in Mt.-Lk. not found in Mk. 
points unquestionably in the direction of a common dis- 
course document used by them. The intimation of 
Papias that there existed in the first century an Aramaic 
document produced by the Apostle Matthew which con- 
tained in the main sayings of Jesus furnishes an obvious 
suggestion for this common source of Mt.-Lk., but we 
cannot be certain that this was the document employed 
by them. It is, however, practically certain that at least 
Matthew used it, and since Lk. has much discourse ma- 
terial in common with Mt. we find a strong probability 
in favor of the common source of these two Gospels 


being Matthew’s Logia. 


(4) Editorial Material. ‘There are some materials in 
the Synoptic Gospels which are undoubtedly to be as- 
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signed originally to the pen of the author. Much of 
this consists, not in separable passages of greater or less 
length, but in characteristic modes of expression (cf. 
Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, Part 1). ‘There is impress- 
ive evidence that chapters I and II of Matthew were 
not only compiled but composed by the author, since the 
words and phrases peculiar to his Gospel predominate 
in these chapters (24. 9f). There is probably consider- 
ably more material which may be assigned to the same 
source. 


(5) Miscellaneous Documents. Luke indicates in his 
preface that he drew from “many” written sources. 
This suggestion offers a very serviceable explanation for 
the phenomena of the Gospel. In addition to Mark and 
at least one other document in common with Matthew 
we find evidence for three fairly distinct written sources: 
that which furnishes his account of the Nativity; the 
history of John the Baptist; and the record of the Pas- 
sion and Resurrection. It is also very probable that one 
or more written sources furnished the material for his 


Perean section. Nevertheless, considerable of this ma- 
terial could have been incorporated from oral tradition. 
Just where the line between the oral and written sources 
falls we are not yet prepared to say. Further investiga- 
tion of the problem may throw increased light upon 


some of these difficult questions. 


LT. DATE. 


There is no point in NT criticism which has suffered 
more modification in the past century than the dating of 
the Synoptic Gospels—unless the dating of the Fourth 
Gospel be the exception. While conservatives have held 
consistently to an early date, usually prior to A. D. 70, 
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the liberals have altered their position from the ex- 
tremely late date of Baur, who placed all three near the 
middle of the second century (130-140), to the most 
recent opinion of Harnack, who places them not later 
than the early part of the seventh decade of the first 
century, with Mark well back into the fifties (cf. Date 
of the Acts and the Synoptic Gospels). It should be said, 
however, that but few liberals have accepted Harnack’s 
extremely early date, and even a good many conserva- 
tives differ from him. Some critics find it necessary to 
assign a later date, well toward the end of the first cen- 
tury, in order to be consistent with their own theories as 
to the documentary sources of these Gospels (e. g., 
Bacon, Moffatt), but the chief objection offered to the 
early date is the detailed description of the destruction 
of Jerusalem found in the Eschatological Discourse of 
Jesus (Mt. 24-Mk. 13-Lk. 21), and other traces of 
knowledge of the fate of the Jewish race. To assume a 
date earlier than A. D. 70 would in consistency require 
to also assume supernatural knowledge on the part of 
Jesus, and this the liberal critic declines to do. Yet as 
pronounced an anti-supernaturalist as Harnack finds it 
possible to remove this difficulty (Date of Ac. and Syn. 
Gos., pp. 116-124). Of course to the evangelical con- 
servative no difficulty appears at this point. 

The legitimate scientific method is to waive all 
a priori assumptions for or against the supernatural, and 
settle the case on the best available evidence. This evi- 
dence appears at three points. 


1. The Conclusion of Acts. 


We are consciously violating logical consistency to 
inject the question of the date of Acts in this connec- 
tion, but since the whole problem of the date of the 
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Synoptic Gospels hinges upon this point such a breach 
of literary propriety is unavoidable. That Acts bears a 
close literary relation to the third Gospel is now prac- 
tically undisputed, and this carries with it the conclu- 
sion that Lk. is the earlier writing. ‘The priority of 
Mk. to Lk. is also granted now without exception. The 
chronological relation of Mt. to these writings still re- 
mains problematic, but there is pretty general agree- 
ment that it is not far from the date of Lk. Hence the 
dating of Acts offers an approximate solution to our 
problem. 

For the date of Acts we have a most decisive piece of 
objective evidence. ‘This appears in the closing para- 
graph of the book (28:30f). It presents Paul as dwell- 
ing in his rented quarters, actively engaged in missionary 
effort. If the book was written after Paul’s martyrdom, 
why is there no account of the close of his life? Various 
answers have been offered: (1) that Luke disliked to 
present the martyrdom of Paul because of his friendly 
attitude toward the Roman government (but how 
friendly would he probably be after Rome has slain his 
leader and hero? ); (2) that the martyrdom of Paul was 
already so well known that it did not need rehearsal; 
(3) that when Paul arrived in Rome Luke had reached 
the goal of his treatise; (4) that he intended to write a 
third: book: (ef AG 1) in which he would give the 
additional information; (5) that he was interrupted at 
this point in his composition; (6) that he had to discon- 
tinue because he ran out of paper (Sic!). All these ex- 
planations leave their own impression of question- 
begging, and require no refutation. The most reason- 
able construction to place upon the significance of this 
abrupt termination of Acts is that the last events re- 

corded were synchronous with the composition of the 
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book. All other efforts at explanation “transgress against 
inward probability and all the psychological laws of his- 
torical composition. ‘The more clearly we see that the 
trial of St. Paul, and above all his appeal to Caesar is the 
chief subject of the last quarter of the Acts, the more 
hopeless does it appear that we can explain why the nar- 
rative breaks off as it does, otherwise than by assuming 
that the trial had actually not yet reached its close. It is 
no use to struggle against this conclusion” (Harnack, 
Date of Acts, etc., p. 97). Harnack adds in greater de- 
tail a number of very convincing evidences in corrobora- 
tion of this testimony (74. pp. 99ff). The most reason- 
able date for the conclusion of Acts is about A. D. 62, 
which would cause the third Gospel to fall about 61, 
and Mt. probably not later than 63. The very convinc- 
ing evidence that Mt. and Lk. were written near the 
same time is that neither Gospel reflects any use of the 
other, at least in the form in which we now know them. 
If Mark was written in Rome—which is most prob- 
able—it might have been produced as late as 60, though 
an earlier date is more likely. Two further evidences 
appear in support of this early date. 


2. Lukes Preface. 


There is no specific declaration in Luke’s preface 
which offers us any clue to the date of his Gospel, but 
there are several very vivid reflections. These may be 
most briefly and concisely presented by paraphrasing the 
passage. “Since there appears to be arising a wide- 
spread practice of producing written gospels . . ., and 
since there are still alive the great majority of those who 
are acquainted with the events by personal contact, I 
have concluded to write a gospel also, one so thoroughly 
wrought out that catechumens may have a fuller account 
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than heretofore.” Of course this paraphrase is based 
upon inference, but the more closely one studies these 
verses the more forcible these inferences become. ‘The 
passage leaves quite clearly the impression that gospel 
writing was in the early stages of its progress. Many had 
put forth an effort in this direction, but it seemed still to 
be in the category of experiment. Sufficient time had 
not yet elapsed for any of these efforts to reach a place 
of pre-eminence and become standardized. One may: 
ponder how strange these words would seem if written 
twenty years after Mk., Lk. and Mt. appeared. This 
preface was undoubtedly not a great while after gospel 
writing began. A further intimation of early date is 
that Luke appears to have access to an abundance of evi- 
dence based upon first hand knowledge (eyewitnesses). 
He regards the “eyewitnesses and ministers of the word” 
as the ultimate and most reliable source, and at the same 
time claims that he has “traced the course of all things 
accurately from the first,”’ for which reason he feels he 
can write so that others can “know the certainty” of 
what he records. If we attribute to Luke both honesty 
and intelligence, we must suppose that he had access to 
these eyewitnesses, his recognized ultimate source. Of 
course this is pure inference, but it at least has weight as 
corroborative evidence. We can safely say that Luke’s 
preface fits an early date better than a late one. 


3. The Demand for Written Gospels. 


When we compare the facts that the material of gos- 
pel story was first embodied doubtless in full in oral 
tradition, and that when the oral process was well ad- 
vanced there arose alongside of it a custom of writing 
gospels, we of necessity enquire, What occasion called 
forth the written gospels? If the gospel material was 
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already widely circulated in oral tradition, why commit 
it to writing? In the light of the facts relative to the 
first century world, as we now know them (cf. Petrie, 
Growth of the Gospels; Tucker, Life in the Roman 
World of Nero and St. Paul, ch. 20), little doubt can 
remain that the demand for written gospels arose from 
the difference between the Jewish and Gentile methods 
of transmitting information. Rabbinic instruction fixed 
the oral method thoroughly in the life of the Jews, but 
Greek culture had made the Gentile world to a great 
extent dependent upon the written page. Consequently, 
when the effort was made to instruct Gentile Christians 
in the facts and teachings of the ministry of Jesus a need. 
arose for these materials in writing. That the written 
gospels were prepared for just that purpose seems evi- 
dent. “So far as we can judge from our earliest records, 
‘the memoirs of the Apostles’ were chiefly drawn upon 
for the purposes of (i) exhibiting ‘Jesus of Nazareth’. 
as ‘approved by mighty works and wonders and signs’ 
(Ac. 2:22), and (ii) of supplying accounts of his teach- 
ing” (Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 127). Hawkins 
gives, from a variety of sources, convincing proof of the 
truth of this observation. The beginning of gospel 
writing was catechetical in design, and was required for 
Gentile converts. Then there is a probability approxi- 
mating certainty that the demand for written gospels 
arose as soon as the churches acquired a considerable 
Gentile constituency. This came A. D. 50 to 60. ‘We 
may well believe that the year 55 saw already i in exist- 
ence many gospel documents, and by the year 61 the © 


number would be greatly increased, and many diverg- 
ences and confusions would be appearing, so that the 
master hand of a Luke would be needed to draw up “in 


order” a full and trustworthy account of ‘all things.” 
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All the probabilities in the history of gospel writing 
favor an early date for the Synoptic Gospels. So we 
have the strongest possible evidential support for placing 
Mk. at or before 60, Lk. about 61, and Mt. not later 
than 63. 


Ill. AUTHORSHIP. 


In coming to the consideration of this matter one 
should first apprehend just what place it holds in the 
study of the Synoptic Gospels. These Gospels are them- 
selves anonymous documents. Wherefore our conclusion 
as to authorship must of necessity be based upon that 
which appears most probable in the light of tradition 
and their own contents. And whatever the conclusions 
may be, criticism is not greatly affected thereby. Some 
press the claim relative to Mt. that we have a much 
more reliable source of information if we can prove that 
it was written by an apostle, but the fact is that we repose 
as much confidence in the testimony of the second and 
third Gospels as we do in the first, when no one ever 
thinks of any need for claiming that they were written 
by apostles. It is true that Mk. is believed to be closely 
associated with the tradition represented in Peter, but 
no one is inclined for that reason to regard it as superior 
to Lk. In fact, if superiority is to be assigned to either 
as a historical source, the verdict of the great majority 
of even the most orthodox would fall upon Lk.—the 
one Gospel for which no direct apostolic connection is 
claimed. Nor is the question of divine inspiration in 
any way involved, for the inspired text does not in the 
case of either Gospel propose the name of its author. 
Therefore our critical procedure is entirely unobstructed 
by theological interests as we approach the question now 
before us. . 


¢ 
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1. Matthew. 


This Gospel is the most problematical of the three at 
the point of authorship. The majority of the conserva- 
tive scholars have contended for the direct. apostolic 
authorship, while a few conservatives and many liberals 
have held the position that it is of indirect apostolic 
authorship, having been produced by a disciple of 
Matthew, using as his chief source material compiled 
by the apostle. A number of liberals, though not the 
majority, deny any connection of the Gospel with the 
apostle whose name it bears, unless some very remote 
relation, and believe that it was written in the late first 
or early second century. Of these three theories the 
second, as a mediating proposition, has proven the most 
attractive. Without assuming beforehand the truth of 
either, let us examine the evidence. 


(1) External Evidence. 'The third century accepted 
this Gospel without question as coming from the hand 
of the apostle Matthew. This view is represented at the 
end of the second century by Irenaeus, but beyond his 
date (c. 80) there is no direct evidence as to authorship, 
though the existence of the book can be traced back into 
the last decade of the first century, since it was used by 
Clement of Rome. The most important bit of external 
evidence is that left us by Papias, as reported by Euse- 
bius, who says, ‘“Matthew composed the Logia (oracles) 
in the Hebrew tongue, and everyone interpreted (trans- 
lated) them as he could.” This most ancient testimony 
relative to the Gospel points to an Aramaic work instead 
of a Greek one. Some scholars have suggested that our 
Greek Gospel is a translation of the Aramaic, but this is 
not a tenable position, for two reasons. In the first place, 
the quotations from the Old Testament are quite cer- 
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tainly taken from the Septuagint text rather than being 
a direct translation from the Hebrew. The chief objec- 
tion, however, to the translation theory is that the lan- 
guage of Mt. is not of the character of translation 
Greek. If it were rendered from the Hebrew there 
would inevitably be some traces of the Semitic idiom. 
Hence we must conclude that our first Gospel is an 
original Greek composition. The only connection of the 
Logia with it seems to have been as a principal source. 
Then we can see how it is altogether possible that the 
only connection of the Apostle Matthew with the first 
Gospel was through his Aramaic Logia. Therefore ex- 
ternal evidence leaves the question undecided. 


(2) Internal Evidence. ‘Though external evidence 
fails to determine the identity of the author, internal 
evidence makes quite clear his general character. That 
he was a Palestinian Jew is evident from his familiarity 
with thé seocraphy of Palestine (cf Zila 255 saleaes 
135 4125°93)23-255°825,-23, Sos ees ete esm ar 
Jewish history and practice (cf. 1:18; 2:4; 14:1; 
26:59; etc.), and with the Old Testament (cf. 1:22; 
2:56; 4:14-16; etc.). He exhibits a distinctly Jewish 
attitude and point of view (cf. 2:20, 21; 15:24; etc.). 
It is just as evident that he was also a Christian ae of 
a decidedly universal point of view. 

This cosmopolitan attitude of the author is our first 
clue to the apostolic authorship. Asa publican Matthew 
would certainly be devoid of Jewish exclusiveness. Fur- 
thermore, as a tax collector, especially if he gathered toll 
on one of the Roman roads entering Capernaum, as 
many believe, he was acquainted with both Hebrew 
(Aramaic) and Greek, and was the one best prepared to 
render his own Logia into Greek. As compared with 
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Luke, the author of the first Gospel shows great liberty 
in dealing with his sources. If he was an apostle, this 
absence of constraint in handling the evangelic tradition 
would be most natural; otherwise it would seem rather 
strange. The large place given to discourse in the Greek 
Gospel shows that its author was especially interested 
in that feature of the ministry of Jesus, which trait must 
have been true of the Apostle Matthew, if Papias is 
correct in assigning to him an Aramaic document com- 
posed in the main of sayings of Jesus. 

Thus a consideration of all the evidences favors the 
tradition prevailing at the end of the second century 
that the first Gospel was written by the Apostle Mat- 
thew. The chief objections to this view are based upon 
presumptions against the supernatural, and have no 
legitimate place in a court of pure historical criticism. 


2. Mark. 


The authorship of the second Gospel is a simple mat- 
ter. When complications and difficulties are found they 
are imported by some highly embellished theory of a 
modern critic. That the document could be pseudony- 
mous is not. supposable, for there is not enough promi- 
nence accorded to Mark in the literature of the Apos- 
tolic Age to lead subsequent Christian tradition to falsely 
subscribe his name to a book. That the book is in some 
way connected with John Mark is now almost uni- 
versally admitted. ‘There are sgme, however, who re- 
gard our present Greek Gospel as a very much revised 
and expanded edition of the original Mk., or, as the 
Germans call it, Ur-Marcus. This theory arises from 
the elaborate speculations of the critic rather than the 
necessities of scientific explanation. The most natural 
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theory is the one passed down to us by ancient tradition, 
appearing first in the writings of Papias (c. 125), who, 
reporting the testimony of “the Presbyter,” says 
“Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote 
accurately whatever he remembered, not, however, re- 
cording in order the things that were said or done by 
Christ.”” No sufficient reason has yet been found for 
rejecting this testimony. It is supported by the corrobo- 
ration of Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, and 
Jerome. The testimony of these witnesses varies as to 
many details, but agrees on two points, namely, that 
John Mark wrote the second Gospel and that his work 
was in some way closely connected with Peter. 

With this view of ancient tradition the internal evi- 
dence agrees. We must necessarily infer from Ac. 
12:12ff that Peter was from an early date intimately 
acquainted with Mark. Undoubted evidence of their 
close association in later years is presented in I Pt. 5:13. 
The Gospel itself bears traits of an eyewitness, as the 
majority of critics now agree. It gives a seemingly un- 
conscious prominence to Peter. “The Gospel really 
begins with his call; it culminates in his confession; it 
closes with the message of the risen Lord to ‘his dis- 
ciples and to Peter ” (Dods, Intro. to NT, p. 27). Some 
portions of the Gospel suggest the peculiar gigantesque 
style exhibited by Peter in his addresses in Acts and his 
epistles (cf. Mk. 4:35ff). Many other traces of Petrine 
influence have been noted by NT scholars. We need 
have no fear in accepting the verdict of tradition that 
Mark wrote our second Gospel, basing it chiefly upon 
the tradition transmitted by Peter. 
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3. Luke. 


The authorship of the third Gospel is interwoven 
with that of Acts, and the question as it applies to Acts 
is the better place to start for a solution. Hence we will 
defer the matter until we come to study the criticism of 


the book of Acts. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FourtTH GOSPEL. 


We have before us here what is without question the 
most hotly contested issue in the field of NT scholar- 
ship. There are two reasons for the rigid criticism to 
which this Gospel has been subjected. One is the theol- 
ogy of the book. It presents the most transcendent con- 
ception of the Person of Christ to be found in the NT 
scriptures. To account historically for this view of our 
Lord is a problem of vital and far-reaching consequences 
in modern Christian thought. It was this doctrinal 
import of the Gospel which led Bacon to say, “We 
agree” -.- +. that the Johannine: authorship ‘of the 
Fourth Gospel is the question of questions in all the 
domain of biblical science” (Fourth Gos. in Research 
and Debate, p. 3). But it is not this consideration alone 
which has accentuated the problem. We can but frankly 
admit that it is complicated by more difficulties than any 
other feature of NT study. It therefore behooves us to 
proceed with great caution and honesty, and not to be 
dogmatic in our conclusions. 

There are three main problems involved in the criti- 
cism of the Fourth Gospel; the date, the author, and the 
historical value of the book as a source in the study of 
the Life of Jesus. 


Le DAC. 


With this matter we need not tarry long, for “the 
Modern Form of the Johannine Question scarcely con- 
cerns itself with the question of date” (Bacon, Fourth 
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Gospel, etc., p. 21). It may now be regarded as an 
axiom of criticism that the thought and tradition pre- 
sented in the Fourth Gospel represent Ephesian Chris-— 
tianity at or about the end of the first century A. D. 
Even Bacon admits that all question is removed that 
the “formative period” of the Fourth Gospel “has 
already been determined as closely as the data available, 
or likely to become available, admit. It is likely the 
close of the first century and opening decades of the sec- 
ond” (Fourth Gospel, p. 28f), and he presents no very 
cogent argument to prove that its “formative period” 
was not the time of its production by the author of our 
canonical Gospel. He nevertheless labors at great length 
to defend the theory, now held by many critics, that 
there existed in the last quarter of the first century a 
“Johannine tradition” which provided the substance of 
the Fourth Gospel, but was not necessarily reduced to 
writing until well into the second century. The more 
liberal of this group of scholars favor a date around 140 
for the composition of our canonical Gospel, at least in 
its final form. To this view there are two serious objec- 
tions. 

(1) Concrete evidence that the Johannine tradition 
was not reduced to writing before the second quarter of 
the second century is wanting. That Christian literature 
prior to this date bears clear traces of the tradition is 
acknowledged by all, and so intricate and labored are 
the arguments to prove that these traces are not derived 
from the written Gospel as we have it that one grows 
impatient with the effort. We are certainly safe in 
claiming at least the absence of concrete evidence, for 
the proofs given for the late composition-of the book are 
exceedingly complicated (cf. Schmiedel, Johannine 


Writings, pp. 170ff). 
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(2) The Fourth Gospel bears a stamp of unity and 
coherence not to be found even in the Synoptics. The 
entire Gospel is a development of the thesis posited in 
1:1-18, and receives its character from the conception 
of Christ there expressed. Strauss was correct in com- 
paring it to the seamless garment of our Lord. It is 
difficult to conceive of a body of oral tradition maintain- 
ing such a clearly defined scope and distinctive character 
for four decades in an intensely Hellenistic section. 
Were such a preservation of tradition ascribed to Jews 
in Palestine it would be entirely plausible, but for 
Greeks in Ephesus it is unthinkable. 

But some contend that during this period the Gospel 
was being progressively reduced to writing, and reached 

.final form about 140. Bacon, who is endowed with a 
peculiar genius for dissection, finds traces of three 
hands: a basic tradition, coming possibly from the Apos- 
tle John; a written report of this tradition, produced 
by the “Elder John,” author of 1, 2 and 3 Jn.; and 
finally a redactor, who edited this apostolic material 
with numerous rearrangements and additions. This 
theory is not without evidential support, and, in varied 
form, has found other advocates (cf. especially A. E. 
Garvie, The Beloved Disciple). The Gospel does re- 
flect several successive strata of tradition. But it would 
be practically impossible to conceive of a gospel pro- 
duced at the end of the first century being otherwise. 
That its ultimate sources should retain many of the same 
characteristics exhibited in the Synoptic tradition was 
inevitable; and it is just as certain that it would have to 
submit to the effects of the tremendous influence of 
Paul’s thinking; and the material must be finally cast in 
a mould determined by the doctrinal and philosophical 
agitations of Ephesian Christianity in the last two 
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decades of the first century. These different stages in 
the development of the tradition would most naturally 
reveal themselves in the final outcome, no matter who 
‘did the writing, and we would expect them to be most 
clearly defined if reduced to writing at about the end of 
the first century. At 140 they would have been so 
blended and veneered as to be indistinguishable. 

A strong corroborative argument for the early date of 
the Gospel is offered in its style, which is exceedingly 
simple and unliterary, very different from the patristic 
writings. Its language is certainly of a decidedly Ara- 
maic cast, for at least this much has been demonstrated 
by Prof. C. F. Burney’s recent work on The Aramaic 
Origin of the Fourth Gospel. These phenomena best fit 
an early date. ‘ 

The most reasonable theory, in the light of both in- 
ternal and external evidence, is that the Fourth Gospel 
came into existence in its present form prior to A. D. 
110. A more exact date must await the settlement of 
other questions. 


LT AU ERORS 


In the very beginning let us clear up our thinking at 
one important point. The authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel does not involve the doctrine of divine inspira- 
tion. The original text of the Gospel made no direct 
claim to have been written by the Apostle John. The 
effort to prove the book pseudepigraphic is wholly out 
of place, and cannot arise from unprejudiced motives. 
It is true that 19:35 intimates that the Gospel is based 
upon the testimony of an eyewitness, but does not state 
who this eyewitness was, or even that the eyewitness 
wrote the Gospel. The truth of this is demonstrated by 
the admirable force with which A. E. Garvie, in The 
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Beloved Disciple, defends the hypothesis that this eye- 
witness was a now unknown disciple of Jesus, and the 
author of the tradition contained in the Gospel, but not 
the evangelist himself. It is admitted now by practically 
all NT scholars that 20:24, which does contain an un- 
mistakable ascription of authorship, was added by a later 
hand. Then what we may regard as the inspired text of | 
the Gospel fails to designate the author, and hence we 
may discard all prepossessions and seek the conclusion to 
which cautious and conservative scientific investigation 
may lead. 

We must bear in mind that in accounting for a gospel 
there are questions more important than the identity of 
the author and the sources of his material. The primary 
questions are: (1) What was the evident relation of the 
author to his sources? (2) Why did his gospel come to 
be generally received? In answer to the first question, 
it is evident that the fourth evangelist regarded himself 
as an authority on gospel tradition, and used it with 
great liberty. In fact, no other gospel bears so much 
the stamp of individuality. It is different from the 
Synoptic tradition; different from the evangelic tradi- 
tion reflected in the other NT books and the Apostolic 
Fathers; different from the apocryphal gospels, which 
were based largely on the Synoptists. This fact indicates 
the problematic nature of the second question: How did 
this gospel come to be so widely received? While the 
apocryphal gospels, differing less from the Palestinian 
tradition, were summarily rejected from the developing 
canon, this one met but the slightest opposition. No 
hypothesis of authorship is adequate which ignores this 
fact. The Fourth Gospel was not written by an obscure 
Christian disciple, but by a leader of sufficient influence 
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to secure its universal recognition as an authentic gospel. 
Otherwise its reception cannot be accounted for. 

Who was this eminent Christian leader? We seek the 
answer for this question in four groups of evidence. 


(1) The Later Tradition. ‘The great fourth century 
church historian, Eusebius, with a number of written 
sources before him which we do not have, accepted the 
prevalent tradition that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
was John the son of Zebedee. In this opinion he is sup- 
ported by such other eminent writers as Origen, Ter- 
tullian, Clement of Alexandria, Theophilus, Polycrates, 
Hippolytus and Ireneus. These writers represent prac- 
tically the entire Christian world of that day, and with 
them we may combine the testimony of the Muratorian 
fragment. This evidence proves that by the last quar- 
ter of the second century the Fourth Gospel “‘was known 
and read through all the extent of Christendom, in 
churches varying in origin and language and history, in 
Lyons and Rome, in Carthage and Alexandria, in 
Athens and Corinth, in Ephesus and Sardis and Hierap- 
olis, in Antioch and Edessa”? (Watkins, Bampton Lec- 
tures, p. 47), and that it was so used because these 
churches believed it to have been written by the Apostle 
John. 

We are confronted by a phenomenon of history. 
When any critic manifests a tendency to evade its force 
he forfeits his right to further consideration in this field. 
‘The spirit of true scientific investigation inquires, Why 
do we have this tradition? It is based on either inven- 
tion, illusion or reality. What we know of the general 
character of early tradition (cf. p. 133) justifies an as- 
sumption in favor of its truth. ‘Then our task is not so 
much one of finding out how abundant the evidence is 
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supporting it, as to see if there is any necessarily fatal 
evidence against it. In this attitude we Nea the 
next group of evidence. 


(2) The Earlier Tradition. We pass now beyond 
A. D. 175. Here we find no direct testimony as to the 
identity of the author, but one very significant bit of 
indirect evidence. The Alogoi, a group belonging to 
the third quarter of the second century, disputed the 
apostolic authorship (on doctrinal grounds), and 
ascribed the Gospel to Cerinthus, the first century 
Gnostic. ‘This indicates two facts: (a) That there was 
a widespread belief that the Apostle John wrote the 
Gospel; (b) That the Alogoi regarded its composition 
as belonging to the first century. These inferences are 
obviously inevitable. 

To this same period belongs Tatian’s Dzatessaron, 
which includes the text of the Fourth Gospel. This 
_ says nothing final as to the author, but does prove the 
high standing of the book, placing it on a par with the 
Synoptics. It is fairly certain that Tatian would not 
have ventured such a procedure had it been an innova- 
tion: the Gospel had been accepted as authentic prior to 
his day. He also made use of the Gospel in his “Address 
toi the. Greeks.” 

Beyond 150 the reflections of the Gospel are infre- 
quent. Some traces of its language and thought, how- 
ever, there are, unquestionably. But many critics quite 
easily dispose of these reflections by this sort of argu- 
ment: It is possible that they were derived from other 
sources; therefore they did not arise from the Fourth 
Gospel. One of the most enthusiastic advocates of this 
deletion process is Prof. B. W. Bacon, who goes care- 
fully over the literature of this entire period and gags 
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. : ) 
every witness, then turns and marvels at the “silence. 


Having adopted the juristic axiom of regarding the 
later tradition as true until it is proven false, we proceed 
to investigate this literature to discern if there are re- 
flections of thought and language which may be reason- 
ably traced to the Fourth Gospel. If such there be we 
have found no reason thus far for disputing the tradi- 
tion. 

The moot question of all this period is in Justin 
Martyr (c. 145). Defenders of the apostolic authorship 
are quite positive that he employs the Fourth Gospel, 
while objectors are just as certain that he knew nothing 
of it. When we consider that he was only two decades 
prior to Tatian’s Diatessaron we are compelled to regard 
it as at least probable that he knew the Gospel, though 
this creates no necessary assumption that he used it. The 
position taken by some that Justin did not know the 
Gospel because it came into existence at or about his own 
time is scarcely tenable, because on this hypothesis it 
would be difficult to account for it taking a place, within 
two decades, alongside the Synoptics, especially when 
the claims of new gospels were already most likely 
coming to be regarded with considerable suspicion. 
Every probability is in favor of Justin being acquainted 
with the Gospel; are there traces of its use in his writ- 
ings? 

He refers to the Gospels collectively as ““Memoirs 
composed by the apostles of Christ and those who fol- 
lowed with them.” Since he expresses his opinion in 
another place that Mark contained the “Memoirs of 
Peter,” it'might be that the “apostles” referred to were 
Matthew and Peter, but under this explanation what are 
we to do with the plural of “those who followed with 
them”? This leaves of the Synoptists only Luke, and if 
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he alone were in mind, why the plural “those”? If he 
knew the Fourth Gospel, then we may refer “apostles” 
to Matthew and John, and “those etc.” to Mark and 
Luke. Though this proves nothing, it harmonizes best 
with the traditional view. A much more important evi- 
dence is Justin’s conception of the Messiah as incarnate 
deity, described under the term Jogos (word), and his 
description of this Jogos as “made flesh” (Ap. 32), de- 
claring that “through him God created all things” 
(Dial. 56). He says further, “For that he was the 
only-begotten of the Father of the universe, having 
been begotten by Him ina peculiar manner as His Logos 
and Power, and having afterward become man through 
the Virgin, as we have learned from the Memoirs” 
(Dial. 105). The Messiah’s incarnation by virgin 
birth is of course traceable to Mt. and Lk., but from 
what book of “Memoirs” does he derive the Logos con- 
ception? ‘There seems to be but one plausible answer. 
He got it from John. In his First Apology, ch. 61, we 
find, “For Christ also said, Except ye be born again, ye’ 
shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of heaven.” 
It is difficult to understand the motive of one who labors 
to prove that these words bear no relation to the Fourth 
Gospel. It is true that the Greek differs slightly from 
that in the third chapter of John, but it is a well-known 
fact that all patristic writers were inexact in their quo- 
tation of scripture. Besides these very clear traces there 
are numerous other very probably reflections in Justin 
of Johannine language and ideas. Ezra Abbot finds 16 
(cf. Authorship of Fourth Gospel, pp. 45ff). Unless 
one starts out to see if he can eliminate all trace of the 
Fourth Gospel from early Christian literature, he is 
_ convinced by an examination of Justin’s writings that 
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he knew and used it, with a probability in favor of his 
regarding it as the work of the son of Zebedee. 

We may now but briefly notice the reflections prior 
to Justin. 


Basilides (c. A. D. 125): That was the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world | 
(cit.. Hippolytus, Phzlos.7 22. et..ieas 7) 


Ignatius (c. A. D. 107): Unless a man be within 
the sanctuary he lacks the bread of God (Eph. 5:2; cf. 
Jn. 6:33). As then the Lord was united to the Father 
and did nothing without Him (Mag. 7:1; cf. Jn. 5:19). 
I desire the bread of God, which is the flesh of Jesus 
Christ, . . . . and for drink I desire his blood (Rom. 
7:3; cf. Jn. 6:33). The Spirit knoweth whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth (Phil. 7:1; cf. Jn. 3:8). 


Polycarp (c. A. D. 107): He promised us to raise us 
from, the dead’ (Phil 5205. ch. Jni 5221) orreyers 
_ one who does not confess that Jesus Christ has come in 
the flesh, he is anti-Christ (Phil. 7:1; cf. 1 Jn. 4:2). 

The last citation is a reflection of the First Epistle 
rather than the Fourth Gospel, but since there is an 
undoubted literary relation between them the evidence 
is in point. The cumulative impression of all these evi- 
dences is very forceful. One is left wondering why 
such assiduous attempts should be made to suppress their 
testimony. The earlier tradition certainly does not at 
any point contradict the later tradition, but rather 
strengthens its witness in favor of the apostolic author- 
ship. 

An early reflection of the Fourth Gospel which has 
been entirely neglected by practically all critics is 
brought to our attention by Sanday (Crit. of Fourth 
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Gospel, p. 241). It is in the conclusion to Mark’s Gos- 
pel. The dependence of this passage upon the Fourth 
Gospel Sanday takes for granted, and thinks that its date 
must surely be placed prior to 140. 

The objection which the opposition regards as finally 
fatal to the traditional theory is that the Apostle John 
never lived in Ephesus, but suffered martyrdom long 
before the end of the first century. That the great bulk 
of early tradition favors his residence in Ephesus far up 
toward A. D. 100 is not to be denied, but some ancient 
testimony is found which conflicts with this. “ 

The proof for this early martyrdom of the Apostle 
John is derived from three sources (cf. Moffatt, Intro. 
to Lit. of NT, 602ff). . 

(a) The first is the prophecy of Jesus recorded in Mk. 
10:39 and Mt. 20:23 that the two sons of Zebedee 
should drink of his “cup” and partake of his “baptism.” 
The theory that this prediction requires the early mar- 
tyrdom of John is based upon two assumptions. The 
first is that its literal fulfillment could only be realized 
in the actual death of these two apostles at the hands of 
the enemies of Christianity. The second is that the 
prophecy would have been removed from the text of the 
Gospels had it not received this literal fulfillment. We 
cannot refrain from asking, How about Mt. 16:28? 

(b) There is a testimony contained in the writings of 
one Georgios Hamartolos, a ninth century writer, to the 
effect that Papias bore witness to the martyrdom of John 
at the hands of the Jews, which testimony the said 
Georgios offers to support his own literalistic interpreta- 
tion of Mk. 10:39. But this evidence of Georgios finds 
corroboration in the writings of a certain Philip Sidetes 
of the fifth century; though, unfortunately, the latter’s 

. quotation of Papias is admittedly faulty, since it repre- 
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sents Papias as employing a term which “is known not 
to have been applied to John earlier than the close of the 
fourth century” (Moffatt, Iniro., p. 604)... These bits 
of remote evidence do make it quite probable that Papias 
called attention to the fulfillment, in some mode, of this 
prediction of Jesus, but we are confessedly reluctant to 
set aside a consistent stream of tradition from Irenzus 
(second century) on, witnessed by some of the most re- 
liable of patristic writers, and substitute this testimony 
which is rather late and offers no witness who is above 
suspicion. While perhaps (?) “there does not appear 
to be any particularly strong ground for the rejection 
of this supposed ‘Papias tradition’ ” (Moffatt, Ivtro., 
p. 605), we fail to discern the “particularly strong 
ground” for accepting it. 

(c) The third source of evidence may be found in an 
ancient church calendar, which prescribes the com- 
memoration of the martyrdom of James and John on 
the same day, though even here a difficulty in the text 
meets us (cf. Moffatt, Jntro., p. 605, foot-note). This 
bit of evidence pleads its own merits; it needs no com- 
ment. : 

We are asked to set aside the great mass of early 
Christian tradition, which ascribes to John residence in 
Ephesus till near the close of the first century, and sub- 
stitute a theory based upon the proof here reviewed. 

But we should not pass without acknowledging some 
further proof offered by Prof. Bacon. He succeeds with 
remarkable ingenuity in finding several obscure crevices 
in the Synoptic tradition, and even one in Revelation, 
through which he can read into the NT a confirmation 
of this theory (cf. Fourth Gospel, pp. 135ff). But 
these complicated inferences, while they excite our ad- 
miration for the genius of the author, are not so con- 
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vincing to the rest of us as they are to Prof. Bacon. This 
impression, however, he anticipates, for he suspects that 
“Their cogency will doubtless be variously judged” (ib. 
144). 

We may note further that the tradition for the mar- 
tyrdom of James and John appears much later than the 
tradition for the apostolic authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. There is not found a single reference to it from 
Papias to Philip of Side, a period of approximately 
three hundred years. How may we account for the re- 
markable “silence” for three centuries on so important 
a point of apostolic history? Such a tradition must 
have been unknown to Clement’ of Rome, else he would 
have grouped John with Peter and Paul when he re- 
ferred to their martyrdom in I Clement v. The tradi- 
tion appears to associate the two brothers as martyrs on 
a common occasion, in utter disregard of Acts 12 and 
Gal. 2. This theory is indeed a problematic solution of 
the problem of the Fourth Gospel. 


(3) Contemporaneous Literature. "There are other 
first century documents which throw light on the prob- 
able origin of the Fourth Gospel. None of these is of 
greater interest than the second and third Epistles of 
John. Many of the best scholars, especially those who 
are most proficient in the original language of the NT, 
now contend that these Epistles were penned by the same 
hand that wrote the Fourth Gospel. Their decided 
similarity in style is clear to the novice; it takes a very 
keen scholar to discover the differences. The safe and 
conservative theory is that all three books came from 
the same author. 

But why were II and III John ever preserved, and 
why elevated to a position in the NT canon? It could 
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not have been by reason of any important doctrinal ele- 
ment, because they do not contain such. Indeed, their 
lack of an outstanding doctrinal point kept them in 
obscurity for many decades. In size they were mere 
scraps, personal notes, written (as Rendel Harris thinks) 
on a single sheet of papyrus. They are of immense his- 
torical and critical interest to us, but the matters which 
attach to them importance in our eyes were of no con- 
cern to early Christianity. The fact that they survived 
can only be explained by supposing that they came from 
the pen of a Christian leader of tremendous influence. 
If we suppose that they came from the pen of the last 
surviving Apostle, we have made the explanation of 
their preservation easy. 

Points of likeness are obvious between the Fourth 
Gospel and Col. and Eph. We waive for the present 
the question of the authorship of these two epistles; 
whether Paul wrote them or not, they reflect the re- 
action of the same type of thought found in the Fourth 
Gospel. ‘They also present a similar view of the Person 
of Christ. Indeed, the theology of the Fourth Gospel 
has been not incorrectly described as “Advanced Paulin- 
ism.” No cautious critic would now deny that these 
books are relatively near together in date of origin and 
represent the same theological atmosphere. This fact 
has been urged by some as unfavorable to the apostolic 
authorship of the Gospel and Epistles alike. But let us 
see if this view necessarily results. If Col. and Eph. 
were written by Paul to churches in Asia we would ex- 
pect them to reflect the problems of Christian thought 
prevalent in that region. Thirty years later we should 
expect considerable development in these thought ten- 
dencies. This exactly fits what we find in the Fourth 
Gospel, for both liberals and conservatives observe that - 
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it represents an advanced Paulinism. But whether writ- 
ten by Paul or not, Eph. and Col. were certainly written 
before the end of the first century. Thus their relation 
to the Fourth Gospel favors an early date for the latter, 
and helps that far to make possible its apostolic author- 
ship. 

An interesting suggestion has recently been offered by 
W. H. Rigg in the London Expositor (March, 1924) 
that evidence from I Peter favors the apostolic author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel. While these writings are 
undoubtedly widely separated in type of thought, yet 
I Pet. does throw important light on the problem of the 
Fourth Gospel. We will note three of the points of 
evidence suggested by Rigg. The first is that since 
I Peter and the Fourth Gospel both reflect the mighty 
influence of Paul’s mind, those who accept the apostolic 
authorship of the former (and the great majority of 
scholars do) should not find this Pauline influence a diffi- 
culty in the way of believing that an apostle wrote the 
latter. A second difficulty which I Peter helps to re- 
move is the influence of Philo over the Fourth Gospel. 
It is held by many able scholars that traces of Philonism 
may be found in I Pet., and if Philo’s conceptions could 
affect the one apostle, there is no reason for supposing 
that they could not also affect the other. The most im- 
portant evidence to which Mr. Rigg calls our attention 
is Peter’s apparent dependence upon some source other 
than Paul for many of his most prominent ideas, such as 
regeneration, partaking of spiritual food—which is evi- 
dently Christ, and representing Jesus as the great Shep- 
herd. Peter presents these ideas in a way which makes 
it clear that he did not derive them from Paul. The 
most plausible explanation is that he got them directly 
from the teaching of his divine Master. The Fourth 
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Gospel gives prominence to the same ideas, and hence 
may well have been written by an apostle who heard of 
these matters from the lips of Jesus. “If one of the 
original Twelve could write a letter taking for granted 
Regeneration, union with Christ, and a Christology 
ranging from the Lord’s pre-existence to His present 
intimate care for His suffering people, and whose love 
extends not only to those who came after Him, but also 
to the generations of. men who preceded His coming 
(I Pt. 3:19; 4:6), it is well for us not to close our minds 
to the possibility that another disciple should, a quarter 
of a century later, produce such a work as we now possess 
in the Fourth Gospel, in which these truths are ex- 
panded and emphasized” (of. cit). 


(4) Evidences in the Gospel Itself. ‘The tradition of 
apostolic authorship finds abundant support from inter- 
nal evidence. In this we may include that most ancient 
attestation to its authorship, chapter 21, verse 24: “This 
is the disciple that beareth witness of these things, and 
wrote these things, and we know that his witness is 
true.” From the context it is clear that “the disciple” 
here referred to was “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
and the beloved disciple is thought by most scholars to 
have been the Apostle John (see per contra especially 
Garvie, The Beloved Disciple). ‘This testimony is un- 
doubtedly nearly as ancient as the Gospel itself, and 
while it cannot be cited with absolute certainty as a testi- 
mony to the apostolic authorship, it is at least direct evi- 
dence that the author was an eyewitness. With this may 
be compared 19:35: “And he that hath seen hath borne 
witness and his witness is true, and he knoweth that he 
saith true, that ye may believe.” This verse is probably 
the author’s own claim to being an eyewitness. We may 
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note further in this connection 1:14: “And the word 
became flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
glory.” The words “‘we beheld his glory” are especially 
valuable evidence, since they appear to be a perfectly 
unintentional intimation that the author was an eye- 
witness. This testimony finds an interesting parallel in 
I Jn. 1:1ff. Some of us cannot escape the conviction 
that the same hand wrote both passages. 

Besides these direct attestations to the author’s charac- 
ter as an eyewitness there are many indirect proofs. 
These we have not space to offer here. (The best brief 
summary may be found in Burton, Short Intro. to Gos- 
pels, pp. 110ff). : 

This eyewitness was a Palestinian Jew. His quite 
evident familiarity with Jewish ideas, customs and traits 
can best be accounted for on this view. He shows a 
knowledge of Palestinian geography which could not 
have been derived second hand. There is a marked 
Aramaic element in his style. This point could now 
scarcely be disputed by one who has even hurriedly sur- 
veyed the evidence collected by Burney in his recent 
work, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (Ox- 
ford, 1922). ‘The author’s objective manner of re- 
ferring to “the Jews” as though he were contemplating 
a foreign nationality was formerly urged against this 
theory, but this phemonenon may be reasonably ac- 
counted for by his long residence in a Gentile environ- 
ment and contact with Gentile Christianity. 

Thus we see that it may be reasonably demonstrated 
that the author of the Fourth Gospel was an eyewitness 
and a Palestinian Jew, but this is as far as internal evi- 
dence can carry us in actual proof. ‘The author’s evident 
intimacy with Jesus and detailed knowledge of many 
matters in his ministry are in harmony with the tradition 
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for apostolic authorship, but do not furnish real proof 
(cf. Peake, NT Intro., pp. 209f). But we have an- 
swered the question which is of really greatest interest 
to us: Is the internal evidence in harmony with the 
tradition?. We may safely accept an affirmative. (But 
see per contra, Bacon and Schmiedel. ) 


Ill. HISTORICITY-; 


Since the days of Reimarus Biblical critics have 
battled over the question of the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the Fourth Gospel. Adverse opinion grew 
steadily through three quarters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but the last fifty years have brought the Gospel 
into better standing at this point. That the Fourth Gos- 
pel is merely history no one now pretends; nor is it as 
distinctly historical as the Synoptics; but to declare it as 
unreliable in the history which it does present is a dif- 
ferent matter. That is to say, the point at issue now is 
not as to whether it is merely history, but whether the 
historical framework upon which it is constructed is 
trustworthy. 

The fact which has raised the question as to the histo- 
ricity of the Fourth Gospel is its obvious difference from 
the Synoptics. These differences no one can successfully 
deny. They have been magnified and multiplied by 
radical scholars far beyond their true proportions (cf. 
Schmiedel, Jin. Writings, pp. 9-46), but some real dif- 
ferences there are, such as the scene and duration of 
Jesus’ ministry, the representation of the Person of 
Christ, and the nature of Jesus’ discourses, with other 
minor differences. 

Then as between the Synoptic Gospels and the Fourth 
Gospel we find undoubtedly great divergences. As to 
how we shall deal with them there are two alternative 
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methods. We may seek to demonstrate how utterly con- 
tradictory and irreconcilable these differences are; or, we 
may diligently inquire after a solution which will offer 
reasonable harmony. ‘The choice of the method depends 
largely upon the motive and objective of the critic. If 
he has set out to see how far he can prove traditional 
Christianity untenable, he will select the former meth- 
od; if he desires as far as possible to conserve its values 
for the race, he will choose the latter. 

We have taken a great step toward the solution of 
our problem when we bring ourselves into sympathy 
with the purpose of the author. His task was not the 
mere recording of sober history; he wished to appeal 
to conscience and judgment, and to refute error. He 
had a strong apologetic purpose, and a polemical one 
as well (cf. E. F. Scott, Fourth Gospel, pp. 65-103). 
To some the fact of this doctrinal impulse /is in itself 
enough to impeach the historical character of the book, 
for they assume that a doctrinal interest of necessity 
renders one incompetent as a historian. ‘This view pre- 
vails especially among German critics. ‘The one great 
defect of German criticism in the Gospels is that it 
demands of the primitive evangelists that they write 
history in exact accord with modern German standards. 
The intensely literalistic and technical minds of these 
scholars are unable to adapt themselves to the point of 
view of the primitive Christian writer. Germany is 
rich in technical learning, but utterly impoverished in 
historical imagination. Yet they talk much about the 
“historical sense,” but this means to them the criterion 
by which the German judges history, and without which 
he will accept nothing as historically valid. The author 
of the Fourth Gospel was certainly not a historian of 
this mold, and thought it no crime to weave history 
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with the living threads of an exultant faith in his tran- 
scendent Lord, without concerning himself with keep- 
ing always perfectly manifest the distinction between 
the reflective and the historical. In fact, he was not 
nearly so much concerned about the demands of the 
modern scientific mind as he was about the needs of the 
first century Christian soul. The only court of criticism 
to which he was amenable was accepted apostolic tra- 
dition. The employment of original fabrication would 
have utterly defeated his purpose, for the knowledge of 
the evangelic tradition was so well fixed and widely 
known that anything really contradictory to it would 
have been rejected without consideration. We may 
naturally suppose that the seeming discrepancies of the 
Fourth Gospel have an explanation. Our task is to 
seek it. 

The necessary limits of this discussion prohibit a de- 
tailed examination of these problems. As much as we 
can do is to indicate the directions in which possible 
solutions lie. (The best full discussion of these matters 
may be found in Sanday, Crit. of Fourth Gos., pp. 
142-184). 


(1) Scene of the Ministry. According to the Synop- 
tic Gospels Jesus spent the major portion of his ministry 
in Galilee. John represents it as being devoted largely 
to Jerusalem. At first glance this appears to be a hope- 
less contradiction, but close examination has led even 
many liberals to acknowledge that it is not necessarily 
so. The fundamental question is, does John represent 
anything as occurring in Jerusalem which the Synop- 
tics place in Galilee? ‘To this we may offer an unchal- 
lenged negative. On the contrary, the narratives coin- 
cide at many points, and where they do the geographical 
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location of the events is the same (e. g., Jn. 6:1ff—Mt. 
14:13ff—Mk. 5:30ff—Lk. 9:10ff; Jn. 6:16f£—Mt. 
14:24ff—Mk. 6:47ff; Jn. 12:12ff—Mt. 21:1ff£— 
Mk. 11:1£f—Lk. 19:29ff; Jn. 12:2ff—Mt. 26:6ff— 
Mk. 14:3ff). There is therefore no reason for denying 
on the basis of the Synoptics that everything happened in 
Judea which John represents as happening there. For 
some reason John was more interested in the relation 
of the Lord’s ministry to Jerusalem, the Synoptics in 
the relation of his ministry to Galilee. 


(2) Duration of the Ministry. If we had been left 
with the Synoptic Gospels alone we might well have 
concluded that the ministry of Jesus extended over not 
more than a year, but in accordance with John’s Gospel 
we must assign at least two years, and probably three, 
as the period of its duration. But the fact is, the Synop- 
tics offer very few chronological data, and leave us 
perfectly free to accept John’s chronology. Hence 
there appears not the slightest vestige of contradiction 
_ here. Nothing but an intense prejudice against tradi- 
tionalism could lead one to say, “If we are bent on 
discovering, by means of a calculation which is quite 
uncertain, how long the public ministry of Jesus is sup- 
posed to have lasted, we shall hardly find that it lasted 
more than a year;” especially when the same writer 
has admitted at the beginning of the same paragraph 
that the Synoptics “do not allow us to fix its duration” 
(Schmiedel, Jin. Writings, p. 10). The Synoptics do 
not fix, even approximately, the length of our Lord’s 
“ministry; John does. Where lies the contradiction? 


(3) Representation of the Person of Christ. The 
Fourth Gospel advances well beyond the Synoptics in 
its view of the transcendence of Christ. The conception 
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which it reflects, however, has been exaggerated by 
reading back into it the development of later Christian 
theology. The “metaphysical” nature of its christology 
is largely assumption. ‘Though there is presented in 
the Prologue a theory of the Person of Christ which 
ascribes to Him essential deity and pre-existence, it is 
not employed as a part of a metaphysical system of 
religious philosophy, but for the practical purpose of 
refuting error and evoking faith. The same point of 
view prevails throughout the Gospel. 

There does appear a development in the view of the 
Person of Christ from the earliest Synoptic tradition 
through the writings of Paul, and Hebrews, reaching its 
climax in the Fourth Gospel; but the question is, Is 
this a progressive invention or a progressive interpreta- 
tiont The answer lies in that which may be demon- 
strated as historically true about Jesus. If the developed 
view is a fuller and more adequate explanation of the 
historical Jesus, then we may accept it as an interpre- 
tation. If Jesus of Nazareth was merely a Jewish 
reformer of remarkable human traits, then the Johan- 
nine view is an invention—but so also is the Synoptic 
view, which likewise represents Jesus as a supernatural 
Messiah. The fact is that the earliest Synoptic tradi- 
tion contains the germs for all the later development 
in the view of the Person of Christ (cf. A. T. Robertson, 
The Christ of the Logia, pp. 15-103). 

We may accept it as certain that John the son of 
Zebedee, as he followed Jesus of Nazareth through his 
journeyings about Palestine, did not see him as the 
Fourth Gospel sees him, but is it not just as certain 
that John did not see Jesus, while he companied with 
him in Palestine, as he saw him after the mature years 
of an intense Christian experience? ‘There is no ques- 
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tion that, even if the Apostle wrote the Gospel, the 
phenomena of his highly developed Christian conscious- 
ness would color his view of the Master. He saw him 
then, as he gazed in rapturous love upon him across 
sixty-five years of sacred Christian experiences, in a far 
different light from that in which he beheld him when 
he desired that Jesus should call down a curse upon 
the unhospitable Samaritans. Yet the Gospel does 
reflect a sense of the essentially human in Jesus, many 
critics to the contrary notwithstanding. Even in the 
Prologue (1:14) the author declares that “the word 
became flesh and tabernacled among us.” This un- 
doubtedly contemplates the Messiah’s real participation 
in the ordinary lot of mankind, even though the very 
next breath of the evangelist adds that in the midst 
of this ordinary human experience they still were able 
to witness his divine glory. Christ is represented as 
coming to a decision in the ordinary human way (1:43), 
as becoming guest at a wedding supper (2:1ff), as 
growing weary, thirsty and hungry (4:6ff), as discern- 
ing as any other human the significance of a situation 
(6:15), as manifesting genuine grief (11:33ff), and 
numerous other reflections of humanity. 

It is interesting to find Bacon observing how the 
Fourth Gospel “supplements the triple tradition with 
invaluable historical data” (NT Intro., p. 265). But 
this admission should really not be surprising, for any 
save a mind blinded with prejudice can perceive this 
fact. The record of the early meeting of Jesus with 
some of his disciples as recorded in Jn. 1:35ff is the 
best explanation of their readiness to follow him at 
his call as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. ‘The intense 
hostility on the part of the Pharisees which occurs so 
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soon in Mark is best accounted for in the records of 
John’s Judean ministry. The attitude toward Jesus on 
the part of the rulers in Jerusalem when he went to 
the last Passover ‘is explained by his frequent contact 
with the city as recorded by John alone. John’s repre- 
sentation of the length of the ministry as in excess of 
two years is regarded by the great majority of scholars, 
as a valuable supplement to the Synoptic tradition. 


(4) Nature of the Discourses. The style of the re- 
ported teachings of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is more 
like that of I John than it is like that of the sayings 
of Jesus in the Synoptics. ‘This is a simple and unde- 
niable fact, and may at first appear startling, but upon 
a moment’s reflection we will recall that in even the 
Synoptic Gospels what we have is not the original words 
of Jesus, but a translation of them. Jesus taught in 
Aramaic and all our Gospels are in Greek. Then what 
we have is the sense of Jesus’ teaching and not his own 
phraseology—which is not to be especially deplored. 
However, it is likely that the Synoptic Gospels do very 
closely approximate the individual style of Jesus, while 
John gives us the teaching of Jesus as interpreted to 
him by his own experience. Thereby the Fourth Gospel 
conveys to us the deep spiritual import of the messages 
of our Lord in a way not possible in a more exact repro- 
duction of his literal language. 

The greatest reason for the objection to the historicity 
of the Fourth Gospel is a prepossession against the 
miraculous. We are ready to admit that if there is no 
such thing as the supernatural, John is the least his- 
torical of the Gospels. It surrounds the whole life of 
Jesus with a supernatural atmosphere. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


All conclusions in the realm of criticism must be 
held as tentative. Dogmatics is a necessity of theology, 
but an impossibility in criticism. We do not therefore 
pretend to offer here anything in the nature of demon- 
strated finality, though one may of right hold the 
opimuon that some of the conclusions suggested are in 
reality demonstrated and final. We group our conclu- 
sions under two heads, assured results, or those matters 
which we may regard as settled in so far as the data 
of criticism now in our possession permit, and reasonable 
probabilities, matters which are still more or less prob- 
lematic, but which appear to have the balance of evi- 
dence in their favor. 


l. Assured Results. 


(1) The Fourth Gospel employs the forms of Hellen- 
istic thought. A comparison of John’s ideas with those 
prevalent in the Greek world of his day reveals a clear 
similarity. Of course we could not conceive of it being 
otherwise, for John could not address himself to those 
about him in thought forms-other than those with which 
they were familiar. He took those thought forms and 
put into them a Christian content, finding in them an 
excellent means for the expression of some of the high- 
est elements of Christian truth. 


(2) The Fourth Gospel 1s reflective and argumenta- 
tive rather than historical. ‘This, however, does not 
make it necessary for us to regard it as unhistorical. 
Though history was not its primary aim, the history 
which it does employ is not therefore unreliable. 


(3) All the material in the book bears the stamp of 
the authors personality and style. We have seen above 
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that the discourse material reflects John’s style rather 
than that which, considering the Synoptic Gospels, we 
may call the individual style of Jesus. Likewise the 
prologue reflects the same individuality seen in the rest _ 
of the Gospel. However, in deference to prevalent 
ctitical opinion, we should make an exception of chap- 
ter 21, which is widely regarded by both liberals and 
conservatives as an appendix, though the complacence 
of this opinion should be somewhat disturbed when the 
acknowledged greatest New Testament Greek scholar 
on earth observes, “It is quite beyond my knowledge 
of Greek to see a sharp distinction in style between this 
famous chapter and the other twenty chapters.”? While 
he admits that “Appendix it may be,” yet he thinks 
“at is surely by the same hand that wrote the rest of the 
book” (A. T. Robertson in the Biblical Review, Jan., 
1924, p. 70). We make an exception of this chapter 
purely for the reason that in the light of past criticism 
its relation to the rest of the book can not be called an 
assured result, for it is our own opinion that eventually 
it will come to be regarded as, through verse 23, an 
inseparable part of this Dies robe.” 


2. Reasonable Probabilities. 


(1) The Gospel was written prior to 100 A. D., or 
certainly less than a decade after. The position taken 
here is that it was written about 95, but this is based 
on acceptance of the apostolic authorship. We may 
waive the question of the author and still place the 
approximate date at 100. 


(2) The Gospel was written by the Apostle John. 
Our examination of all the evidences reviewed in the 
foregoing pages has convinced us that this may stand as 
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a reasonable probability. ‘Though in our own mind 
there is great assurance on this point, we will not claim 
more than reasonable probability, because the question 
is still involved in several unsolved problems. We have 
demonstrated the fact that there is much which favors 
the tradition of John the son of Zebedee as author, but 
critical fairness requires that we acknowledge that there 
are difficulties still in the way. There are three prob- 
lems which must be solved before we can speak with 
final assurance. 

a. ‘There are remarkably slight traces of the Fourth 
Gospel and of the personal influence of John in the 
Christian writers prior to 150. Traces there are, but 
not so abundant as we would normally expect. This is 
frankly a difficulty in the way of the theory of apostolic 
authorship, but it is also true that sound, rational expla- 
nations have been offered. When we shall have arrived 
at a generally accepted explanation the difficulty may 
be accounted as removed. 

6. The problem of authorship is unavoidably involved 
in an enigmatic statement of Papias, “But whenever 
anyone came who had enjoyed intercourse with the 
elders, I inquired about the sayings of the elders, what 
Andrew or Peter said, or what Philip or what Thomas 
or James or what John or Matthew or any other of 
the disciples of the Lord said, and what Aristion and 
John the Elder, the disciples of the Lord say.” He 
mentions the name John twice, and seems to distinguish 
a second one known as “John the Elder.” Was there 
living at Ephesus near the end of the first century a 
great Christian leader, an eyewitness of the ministry of 
Jesus, known as John the Elder? This is a difficult 
problem, still remaining unsettled, and having an unde- 
niable bearing upon the authorship of the Fourth Gos- 
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pel. Many liberals and some conservatives think that 
the Gospel was composed by this “John the Elder,” who 
was also “The Elder” of 2 and 3 Jn., and the author 
as well of I John, and that his name became confused 
in Christian tradition with that of the Apostle, who 
wrote Revelation. We are not able to deny the plausi- 
bility of this theory. 


c. It seems not to be possible to identify with absolute — 


finality “the beloved disciple” with the Apostle John. 
If this could be done, then two alternatives would be — 
forced upon the critic: to assume pseudonymity or apos- 
tolic authorship, and the majority would likely take the 
latter course. 

d. The style, vocabulary and theology of Rev. and 
the Fourth Gospel are different, and tradition ascribes 
them to the same author. Detailed treatment of this 
problem comes up later, but critical honesty demands 
that it be mentioned here as an acknowledged difficulty. 

With these problems still awaiting a generally satis- 
factory solution we must leave the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel as an open question, declaring ourselves 
as feeling safe with the light we do have in being 
confident that it was written by the hand of the last 
great Apostle, John the son of Zebedee. However the 
matter may be finally settled, surely the eternal spiritual 
values of this great interpretation of Jesus must remain 
undiminished. ‘To the end of time the religious instincts 
of humanity will joyously respond to its transcendent 
conception of God as revealing Himself through the 
medium of human flesh in the blessed divine Person of 


His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 


CHAPTER, XIV. 
JEsus IN CRITICISM. 


The critical study of the life and person of our Lord, 
as we consider it in its present stage, is not without 
its encouraging aspects. Three matters in particular we 
may note. (1) For one thing, present criticism at this 
point is far more sober and unbiased than it was a half 
century ago, as our review of its history in a previous 
chapter disclosed. (2) There is now on the part of 
liberal criticism a frank and even enthusiastic recogni- 
tion of the moral and religious values residing in Jesus 
and his teaching. That he accomplished a unique and 
marvelously helpful mission is now not denied. (3) 
For this reason criticism is now characterized by a pro- 
found and sincere reverence for Jesus. The vicious 
antagonism of a Reimarus, the apathetic scrutiny of a 
Strauss, or the careless art of a Renan finds little place 
in the present day critical investigation of the Life of 
Christ. With bared head and reverent heart the rep- 
resentative critic of today enters this field as a sacred 
realm, hallowed by the tenderest and worthiest impulses 
of the soul of man. ‘No age has ever given to Jesus 
more intelligent and sincere homage than is being ren- 


dered by the present” (Gilbert, Jesws, p. 255). 

We may organize our discussion around five major 
problems, as follows: the historicity of Jesus, his Virgin 
Birth, his Messianic consciousness, the supernatural in 
his ministry, and his Resurrection. 
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Do HISTORIC TIS 


To ask if Jesus was a real historical personage seems 
to the evangelical student to be utterly out of place, if 
not repulsively irreverent; but let it be remembered 
that we are studying Jesus im criticism, and criticism 
probes to the heart of reality. Whether it pleases us 
or not, the fact is that criticism has raised the question, 
and our task here is to see what the outcome has been. 
In fact, the genius of Christianity for seeking truth 
prevents it from shielding even the person of its Lord 
from the most acute investigation. We shall welcome 
criticism in any realm. 

But when we come to the question of the historical 
reality of Jesus we are upon almost uncontested ground. 
Some indeed there have been who denied that he ever 
lived, but their number has been few and their argu- 
ments signally disproved. The present state of the 
problem may be discerned in the fact that the most 
able defense of the historicity of Jesus which has ap- 
peared in English was produced by one of the most 
extremely liberal scholars upon the American continent: 
Prof. Shirley Jackson Case of the University of Chicago 
(The Historicity of Jesus, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1912). While there is in his book much that departs 
far from the evangelical view, his argument for the 
historical reality of Jesus is conclusive. It is true that 
his first chapter strips the Master of so much ascribed 
to him by the Gospels that his historical Jesus is left 
in a rather dim and uncertain light, but he is never- 
theless there. The theory of the “Christ-myth” is 
shown by Prof. Case to have arisen from the extreme 
measures and acute prejudice of a radical criticism 
which manipulates the data in accord with its own 
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fanciful reconstructions. ‘This attack on tradition was 
not, strange to say, met by traditionalists, but chiefly 
by liberals. Be it said to the credit of the liberal criti- 
cism of Germany, it asserted itself with prompt deci- 
sion against this unreasonable error. 

The method of those who deny the historicity of 
Jesus is first to dispose of the literary testimony pre- 
sented in the NT. Paul’s writings they regard as 
wholly spurious, invented by second century Christianity 
and ascribed to a hero, who is himself probably a myth- 
ical figure. The Gospels represent a compound of 
heathen myths, and the rest of the NT literature is a 
development of the fiction contained in them. 

In accounting for the origin of Christianity these 
critics offer the theory of a pre-Christian deity, invented 
by a sect of Jews, presenting a combination of Gentile 
savior-god myths and a Joshua-myth of the Jews. Since 
Joshua meant in the Hebrew tongue “deliverer,” and 
was transliterated into Greek as Jesus, they claim lin- 
guistic grounds for the theory. In support of this 
hypothesis they find a confused and highly presumptive 
passage in Epiphanius, read an utterly foreign meaning 
into a passage in Hippolytus, and patch together a few 
fragments from other sources. On the basis of this 
evidence they set aside the vast array of data bequeathed 
to us in the NT and early Christian literature, declaring 
it all to be false, and Christ to be a creature of religious 
fancy. Until the advocates of this view “‘can offer more 
valid reasons for their skepticism, and can make the 
constructive presentation of their hypothesis agree more 
closely with all the data in the field of primitive Chris- 
tian history, they can scarcely hope to find a substantial 
following” (Case, Historicity of Jesus, p. 133). 

Over against these subjective and obviously inade- 
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quate arguments we may place a brief summary of the 
vast abundance of evidence which favors the literal his- 
torical existence of Jesus. It comes in two groups, the 
evidence of the NT, and the extra-Biblical testimony. 


1. The Evidence of the NT. We may start with the 
little Epistle to Philemon. One is certainly devoid of 
all historical imagination who conceives of this bit of 
non-doctrinal, personal correspondence as being fabri- 
cated with a view to advancing the interests of a new 
religious cult. It may be proposed that it was written 
to glorify the legendary hero Paul, but we reply that 
there is nothing in the epistle which could serve this 
purpose, for, while the attitude of heart toward a dis- 
tressed and outcast fellow-human—though a slave— 
impresses us profoundly with its high ethical import, 
this very thing would be offensive to the Graeco-Roman 
mind, for to sponsor the cause of a runaway slave would 
then have been regarded as dangerously reactionary. 
The only account of Philemon which can lay any claim 
to reason is that it is genuine. This opens the way for 
the acceptance of the historicity of Paul. Then if Paul 
really lived in the first century, we have every reason 
to believe that he wrote other epistles. Many of those 
ascribed to him represent personal connections and com- 
munications unthinkable in a fictitious product of an 
ancient mind. And when we compare all these epistles 
there appears before us a historical situation whose vivid 
realism simply could not have been invented. But all 
this literature from the pen of Paul presupposes, takes 
for granted, the very recent existence of a person named 
Jesus. If Jesus did not live, then Paul and his literature 
are a hopeless enigma. This evidence from Paul is 
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further corroborated by the rest of the NT, especially 
the Gospels. They simply fill out in greater detail the 
historical portrait which Paul has already sketched. 
The most convincing array of historical evidence to be 
found in ancient literature is presented by the combined, 
though varied, testimony of our 27 NT books. 


2. Extra-Biblical Testimony. We are not confined to 
the NT for our evidence of the historicity of Jesus. 
Many references in ancient non-Christian literature 
support the testimony of the Christian scriptures. There 
is a passage in Josephus which, though likely modified 
by Christian glosses, undoubtedly represents some origi- 
nal mention by that writer of Christ. Tacitus refers in 
quite specific terms to his death at the hands of Pilate. 
The reference of Suetonius to one “Chrestus” is thought 
to be simply a mistake for “Christus.” A letter from 
Pliny, a Roman officer in Bithynia, written to Trajan 
about 112 A. D., asks for advice in dealing with the. 
Christian sect. This letter witnesses to the size and 
tenacity of the Christian movement at that early date, 
and thus bears indirect evidence to the historicity of 
Jesus. In addition to these non-Christian testimonies, 
there is the vast fund of early Christian literature, all 
of which assumes the historical reality of Jesus. 

One feels rather inclined to apologize for devoting 
even this much space to this matter, for all the readers 
of the present volume will agree with Orr that “The 
extravagance of such skepticism is its sufficient refu- 
tation” (Int. St. Bib. Enc., Vol. III, p. 1626), but to 
give a thorough review of the critical movements in 
the study of Jesus we of necessity give this matter initial 
consideration. 5 
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II. THE VIRGIN BIRTH. 


The Gospel record relative to the origin of Jesus (Mt. 
chs. 1, 2; Lk. chs. 1, 2) is that he was conceived by the 
Virgin Mary through the operation of the Holy Spirit 
prior to her entrance into the marriage relation, that he 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea, and that his unique 
character was attested by extraordinary demonstrations 
of divine power. The task of criticism is to discern 
whether or not this record is true. As to the place of 
his birth, all the direct testimony we have designates 
Bethlehem. Those who claim that he was born in Naz- 
areth assume that such is true because it appears he was 
reared there; there is no objective evidence for Naza- 
reth. The place of his birth offers no difficulty when 
the method of his birth has been settled. 

Our plan of discussion will be to consider first the 
objections offered by the opponents of the Virgin Birth, 
then consider the evidences claimed by advocates of the 
theory. 

1. Odjections. 


We can not hope to make this section of our discussion 
exhaustive. For a hundred and fifty years this doctrine 
has been assailed by hundreds of acute intellects, and 
every objection has been offered which human genius 
could devise. We will examine here the few which are 
really worthy of consideration. 


(1) Inconsistencies in the Gospels Which Describe It. 
It is claimed, first, that there are contradictions between 
Matthew and Luke. We are told that Matthew repre- 
sents Joseph and Mary as residing in Bethlehem, while 
Luke holds that they lived in Nazareth and came to 
Bethlehem on the occasion of a Roman census. When 
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we examine the actual text of the accounts we find that 
Matthew has not even a single syllable relative to the 
previous residence of Joseph and Mary, but does say 
that they went back to Nazareth after their Egyptian 
sojourn, and Luke supplies the reason for Nazareth 
being the home of their choice—they had lived there 
before. Thus instead of being contradictory the two 
accounts are supplementary at this point. But we are 
told that Luke represents the family as going directly 
from Bethlehem back to Nazareth, while Matthew 
sends them down into Egypt for a brief stay. What 
Luke really says is, ““And when they had accomplished 
all things that were according to the law of the Lord, 
they returned into Galilee, to their own city Nazareth” 
(1:39). We fail to see where this necessarily excludes 
Matthew’s account of the flight into Egypt. “Luke does 
not say that they returned “straightway” or “immedi- 
ately,” nor does he use any other expression which could 
be construed as contradicting Matthew’s account. Why 
Luke did not mention the Egyptian sojourn we are 
unable to say, but we are certainly not justifiable in 
assuming that it did not occur simply because Luke did 
not record it, any more than we can assume that the 
parable of the Prodigal Son is unauthentic because 
Matthew fails to record it. The conspicuous case of 
contradiction, however, is found in the genealogies. 
That these vary widely is without question, but since 
one has fifteen ancestors in four generations, and has 
the privilege of choosing at the fourth generation be- 
tween eight lines of descent, variety in genealogy is not 
a strange matter. That Matthew makes Joseph a son 
of Jacob and Luke makes him a son of Heli is not 
difficult to explain when we realize that a Jew regarded 
any ancestor as a father, and did not hesitate in tracing 
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his lineage to skip one or more generations. Heli might 
have been Joseph’s maternal grandfather, and still to 
the Jewish way of thinking Joseph would be the “son 
of Heli.” Jews were specialists in the matter of gene- 
alogies, wherefore it ill behooves an occidental to pre- 
sume to sit in judgment on the question when the Jew 
has performed the task. To prove a contradiction in these 
genealogies is an impossibility. But it is further ob- 
jected that the genealogies were constructed by those 
who regarded Jesus as the literal son of Joseph, else, 
we are told, there would be no point to them. This 
objection is without grounds, for if such had been the 
case it is certain that the two evangelists would not have 
lodged into their account a conspicuous element which 
would be contradictory to the chief interest of the rec- 
ord. The point of the genealogies is not Jesus’ physical 
descent, but his legal relations to the house of David. 
This point is present even in Luke’s genealogy, though 
he presses the relation still farther, to show also his 
relation to the original head of the race, to exhibit his 
status.as “the last. Adam’ (ci. [Cor 215245)@ 2Pans 
secondary feature of Luke is undoubtedly a supplement 
to the genealogy as it was first constructed. In the 
Jewish way of viewing things there is no contradiction 
in the genealogies to the idea of a Virgin Birth. 

We are next asked to observe the inconsistencies of 
the Virgin Birth stories with the other portions of 
Matthew and Luke. In Lk. 2:48 Mary is reported as 
saying to her divine Son, ‘“Thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing,” where “thy father” undoubtedly re- 
ferred to Joseph. Indeed, and what other mode of 
expression might she have used? In every relation of 
life except the incident of physical generation Joseph 
was Jesus’ father. We do not hear in modern times 
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parents addressed as “Adopted father,” “Stepfather,” 
and the like. We do not bind ourselves to represent 
with unvarying accuracy the matter of actual physical 
paternity. I am unable to conceive of Mary as con- 
stantly being on the alert to keep to the front the physi- 
cal relation of Joseph to Jesus. In their family life, 
if we are to view the matter as normal and unstrained, 
Joseph was simply Jesus’ “father.” The several other 
references in which Joseph is represented as the parent 
of Jesus may easily submit to the same explanation. 
And we might ask, Is one more a parent as the normal 
result of the relations of wedlock than he would be if 
so constituted by special divine appointment? Ingtie 
highest and holiest possible sense Joseph was the father 
of Jesus: God appointed him to that exalted station 
(cf. Mt. 1:18-21). 

A real difficulty presents itself when we come to that 
passage in Mark’s Gospel which describes the mother 
of Jesus as joining with his brothers in interrupting his 
ministry, seemingly because their neighbors had report- 
ed to them that he was going to fanatical extremes (Mk. 
3:21, 31ff). How could Mary ever doubt a Son whose 
birth had taken place under the circumstances recorded 
in the nativity accounts of Matthew and Luke? This 
is frankly a problem, but to declare it “inconceivable” 
that she should do such a thing is pressing an assump- 
tion entirely too far. Grant the truth of both this 
incident and the Virgin Birth, and then see how we may 
explain the apparent inconsistency. We then consider 
the fact that Jesus had been a loyal and dutiful son 
in Mary’s home for thirty years; that she had seen him 
engaged in calm and deliberate manner with the normal 
routine of a human life; had seen him at the carpenter’s 
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bench, had seen him in the marts of trade, had seen 
him in the simple surroundings of his Nazareth home; 
he had lived before her a quiet and unostentatious life. 
Now he is environed with a whirl of confusing excite- 
ment; he has cut himself utterly adrift from all home 
ties; he has abandoned all the responsibilities of the 
family of which he is normally the head (supposing 
Joseph to be dead); he is borne forward upon currents 
of popular feeling which bewilder and startle Mary; 
his brothers are complaining and her own heart is torn 
with questionings and confusion. ‘Then neighbors begin 
to whisper their conviction that he is losing his mental 
poise, and. his brothers announce their determination to 
interfere with his mad course and remonstrate. Mary 
was human: she went along. Is the matter so unthink- 
able after all? 


(2) Silence of the Rest of the NT. It is claimed that 
the rest of the NT, outside of Mt. and Lk., knows 
nothing of the Virgin Birth. But first let us consider 
what the “rest of the NT” may be reasonably supposed 
to include. That the nativity accounts are part of the 
original Gospels of Matthew and Luke few, even of 
the most liberal, would now venture to deny. Hence 
there can be no doubt that the author (or authors) 
of the Johannine literature had these records. The 
author of Hebrews shows clearly his acquaintance with 
the Synoptic Gospels, and hence knew of the Virgin 
Birth. ‘The author of Jude (half-brother of Jesus? ) 
could scarcely have been ignorant of this tradition. And 
we may safely suppose that the author of Acts (Luke 
himself) had a knowledge of the belief. This brings 
“the rest of the NT” down considerably. The real 
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issue is whether the teaching of Jesus, the Gospel of 
Mark, and the literature of Paul are inconsistent with 
a knowledge of the Virgin Birth. 

Was Jesus acquainted with any idea of his own super- 
natural origin? If so, he never revealed in specific terms 
such a consciousness. But if we admit as authentic 
sayings of Jesus those statements in which he claims 
a unique and transcendent relation to the Father, we 
have grounds for contending that his teaching presup- 
posed the Virgin Birth. It is only those who, on the 
basis of their own theological presuppositions, delete as 
not genuine those sayings which ascribe a unique Son- 
ship to Jesus, who are unable to find in his teaching any 
intimation of the Virgin Birth. 

Did Mark know anything of a Virgin Birth? Again 
we frankly reply that there is no direct statement of 
such a knowledge. But we can hardly suppose that the 
tradition so well known to Matthew and Luke could 
have been wholly unknown to Mark. But even if Mark 
knew nothing of it, that could scarcely be regarded as 
final proof that it was not a fact. ‘To say the least, 
the character of the Messiah as presented in the Gospel 
of Mark harmonizes readily with the idea of a super- 
natural origin. One who accepts all of Mark as his- 
torical finds no difficulty in the Virgin Birth. 

The climax of the objection is reached in Paul. That 
he says nothing about the Virgin Birth is regarded as 
fatal to the theory. Even direct contradiction to the 
idea is claimed in some of his statements. For instance, 
in Rom. 1:3, Jesus is described as being ‘“‘of the seed 
of David.” This is defined as meaning the physical 
offspring of David. But the proof is wanting that this 
definition is correct. Even if it were, Paul might have 
known that Mary was of the lineage of David, as many 
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NT scholars have held her to be. But far more likely 
Paul is thinking in general terms of Jesus as a member 
of Joseph’s household. If Paul knew that Jesus was 
the child of Joseph by divine appointment (Mt. 
1:18ff), would this not make him, in Paul’s opinion, 
far more a member of the Davidic line than would 
result from mere physical generation? Paul’s view of 
Christ could scarcely be accounted for without the 
Virgin Birth, and considering his remarkably logical 
mind_it is difficult to believe that he thought of the 
Savior as having an ordinary human origin. When — 
he so emphatically declares in Rom. 5:12 that “all 
have sinned,” and in Eph. 2:3 that we are “by nature 
children of wrath,” he would certainly perceive the 
inconsistency of at the same time holding that Jesus 
“knew no sin” (2 Cor. 5:21), unless he regarded him 
as having been saved from the common vitiation of 
sinful human nature by special divine intervention. 
That the origin of Christ’s human form transcended 
the ordinary method is certainly suggested in Paul’s 
statement that he became “in the likeness of men” 
(Phs. 5:7), “in the likeness of sinful flesh” (Rom. 
8:3). Certainly if Paul had thought of Christ as hav- 
ing been born by ordinary processes of generation he 
would have said “he became man,” “he became 
flesh.” At least it is difficult to understand how 
anyone can regard this phraseology as “an expression 
impossible ( ) of use by anyone who regarded the Holy 
Spirit as the immediate father of Jesus” (Palmer, 
Virgin Birth, p. 13). 

That Paul’s view of Christ coincides with the Virgin 
Birth is clear. That he was acquainted with the idea 
it would be difficult to disprove. To do so one must 
certainly prove, either that Luke was not the author of 
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the third Gospel, or that he wrote it some time after 
Paul’s death, either of which positions controverts the 
colossal scholarship of Adolf Harnack. He must also 
establish the probability that this tradition arose after 
Paul’s time, and in the light of the present knowledge 
of the Synoptic tradition this would be difficult to do. 
If Luke completed his Gospel about 61, and then was 
in frequent contact with Paul during several years 
thereafter, it is utterly inconceivable that Paul was 
ignorant of the Virgin Birth tradition. If the tradition 
was at all prevalent during even the later years of Paul’s 
lifetime, he would certainly have become acquainted 
with it. Surely one should be cautious about throwing 
Paul into the balances against the Virgin Birth. So we 
see that the “silence of the rest of the NT” is not so 
formidable an objection as some have thought it to be. 


(3) The Known Mythical Origin of the Conception. 
It is claimed that the legendary sources of the Virgin 
Birth record may be easily accounted for. Perhaps, 
however, in the light of the more recent discussions in 
liberal ranks, we should omit the word “easily,” for 
they are finding it exceedingly difficult to reach an 
agreement among themselves. Each seems compelled 
to reject, on historical grounds, some essential elements 
in the theories of the others. In fact, if we canvass 
all the discussions from Strauss to the present and 
eliminate all which has been objected to on “historical 
grounds,” we have nothing left of the mythical theory 
except the conclusion—all the liberals are still holding 
tenaciously to that. 

There have been two principal theories offered under 
this head. One is that the legend had a Jewish origin. 
It is said that the idea arose originally from Isa. 7:14: 
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“Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
shall call his name Immanuel.” It was believed by the 
Jews that the Messiah should be born of a virgin, and 
since the disciples of Jesus believed their Lord to be the 
Messiah they concluded that he must have had a virgin 
birth. Hence the legend arose, we are told. But when 
we examine Jewish Messianism we discover that there 
is not a trace of any expectation that the Messiah should 
be born of a virgin. Furthermore, the word rendered 
virgin in Isa. 7:14 really means a marriageable young 
woman. The Messianic application of this verse re- 
sulted from the tradition instead of producing it. 
Hence the foundation of the Jewish theory breaks down. 

Another group of liberals recognize that the Jewish 
theory is untenable, but see a sufficient explanation in 
the demigod myths of the pagan religions. There were 
many legends afloat in the Gentile world of extraordi- 
nary beings who had a human mother and a god for 
a father. Therefore, when Christianity came into con- 
tact with the Gentile world it must needs invent a 
virgin birth myth which could compete with its rival 
religions. The single difficulty in the way of this theory 
is that no pagan religion has ever been known to have 
a virgin birth legend. In every single case a god has 
in some form accomplished sexual contact with a 
woman, and the demi-god has been the issue. The 
Gentile explanation is therefore not possible. 

A later effort to account for the “Virgin Birth 
Legend” has been to suppose a blending of Jewish and 
Gentile ideas. The Jewish aversion to any thought of 
placing God on the same plane with man prevented the 
acceptance of a divinely wrought conception in the 
pagan manner, consequently they substituted for that 
offensive element an “overshadowing” of the Holy 
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Spirit and birth from a virgin. While certainly this 
theory commends itself more to reason than either of 
the others, it meets a fatal difficulty in the fact that the 
Virgin Birth tradition arose before primitive Christian- 
ity had had sufficient contact with the Gentile world 
for such a combination of ideas to have taken place. 
A hybrid legend of this sort could scarcely arise in a 
decade or two, as must have been the case if the Virgin 
Birth tradition came from this source. 

There remains one possible explanation. If the Vir- 
gin Birth be legend, this is the way it originated. ‘There 
is instinct in the religious nature of man an expectancy 
that he may somewhere, some time, find deity incarnate 
in human flesh. This has been the ultimate origin of 
all theories of god-men. If the Virgin Birth be myth, 
it arose from this religious instinct, and thus had a 
psychological connection with all other like conceptions, 
though not /zstorically related to any of them. But we 
ask, Why this instinct? Grant a gracious and loving 
Creator presiding over the universe which He has 
formed. Grant that He has the moral and spiritual 
interests of His creatures at heart. Grant that He has 
a gracious purpose in every faculty and instinct which 
He has permitted to develop in the moral nature of 
man. ‘Then the reason for this incarnation instinct 
grows plain. It is the reflection in the religious expe- 
rience of the race of a fundamental feature in God’s 
plan for men, a purpose somewhere, sometime to be- 
come incarnate in human form and present His final and 
sufficient revelation. Where? When? Earth and 
eternity, men and angels join to answer, Im Jesus! - 


(4) Lack of Importance as a Doctrine. It is said that 
the Virgin Birth holds no essential place in the doc- 
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trinal system of Christianity, and hence should be dis- 
missed without protest. If the matter is merely a ques- 
tion of doctrine, I assent. If it is only an element in 
the theological conceptions of historical Christianity, an 
ecclesiastical dogma, I readily yield the point. It is no 
part of true criticism to defend creed; its function 1s 
to examine the grounds of creed. But the present issue 
is something more by far than a question of creed. It 
is a question of historical fact. If the Virgin Birth be 
true, the real critic desires to know its truth, and the 
evidences therefor. If it is not true—then the canonical 
Gospels present a legend as sober history, are hence open 
at all points to grave question as to historical reliability, 
and must be treated just as we treat their far inferior 
cousins, the apocryphal gospels. If the Virgin Birth is 
not a fact of history, then all else of the supernatural 
in the Gospels is dissipated like the mists of the morn- 
ing. Many of us who have no special interest in “the 
creed of the Church” are still very deeply concerned 
about the Virgin Birth, because it involves that to which 
we have abandoned our lives, the goal of all our efforts 
and sacrifice—truth. 


(5) It Involves the Supernatural. “I do not believe 
in angels, therefore I can not believe in the Virgin 
Birth.” Exactly! And just here lies the crux of the 
whole matter. The preceding objections which we have 
reviewed, and the legion to which they belong, are all 
but the form which the opposition has taken, its means 
of attack. The fundamental objection is that if one is 
to believe in the Virgin Birth he must accept the super- 
natural, and this the liberal positively declines to do. 
To keep up a scientific front he admits the possibility of 
miracles, but he never accepts the actwality of one. If 
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there is any supernatural, the Virgin Birth may be rea- 
sonably accounted as a fact; if the supernatural does 
not occur, then the Virgin Birth and all other Bible 
miracles are legendary. We have no difficulty in clear- 
ing the issue on this point. It all depends upon the 
attitude of mind in which one approaches the problem. 

Believing that miracles not only can occur, but that 
they have occurred, we now proceed to examine the 
evidence which supports the tradition of the Virgin 
Birth. 

2. Evidences. 


It is a simple fact of history that for more than 
eighteen and a half centuries Christianity has accepted 
as a literal event of history the Virgin Birth of our 
Lord. ‘This conviction has not been the product of 
blind credulity, nor has it been based upon speculative 
arguments. The task of those who have opposed the 
doctrine has not been to merely indicate defective logic, 
but to impeach objective testimony. Three great rea- 
sons, all based upon objective realities, have resided in 
the substratum of Christian consciousness and furnished 
the source of this conviction. Historical Christianity 
has been confident of the intrinsic value of the records 
which have preserved the primitive tradition of the 
Virgin Birth; it has respected the consent of primitive 
Christiamty to the truth of this tradition; it has recog- 
nized the value of the theory as a hypothesis in account- 
ing for the Person of its Lord. In the solid rational 
character of these three considerations our faith is based. 
We proceed now to demonstrate their substantial worth. 


(1) The Intrinsic Value of the Records. The narra- 
tives of the birth and childhood of Jesus as recorded in 
Mt. and Lk. are admitted by all to be two independent 
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accounts. [his means that we have two documentary 
witnesses to the tradition, substantially agreeing with 
each other. The few contradictions which are claimed 
we have already disposed of. We may now observe 
their numerous agreements. In the seven cardinal 
points of the narrative the two records are in substan- 
tial harmony, viz.: (1) that the events occurred “in 
the days of Herod” (Mt. 2:1; cf. Lk. 1:5); (2) that 
the birth was announced by angelic messengers; (3) 
that the parents’ names were Joseph and Mary; (4) 
that they were betrothed when Mary conceived; (5) 
that Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea; (6) that 
the event was divinely attested in divers ways; (7) 
that the family went to reside permanently in Nazareth. 
Eliminate the supernatural,’and any two ancient docu- 
ments which record the same event and present so many 
important points of agreement would be received with- 
out hesitation as substantially historical. ‘The contradic- 
tions pointed out by opponents are all incidental and 
unimportant details, and are in no case necessarily con- 
tradictory, as we have already shown. 

It may also be observed that the narratives present 
a remarkable degree of verisimilitude. Luke records 
as the occasion of the visit to Bethlehem the require- 
ments of a Roman census, and Sir W. M. Ramsay has 
obtained strong historical proof that this census occurred 
just as Luke represents it. Matthew describes the visit 
of astrologers from the east, which, in the light of the 
known customs of these lands, is a perfectly natural 
occurrence. Herod’s excitement over the announce- 
ment of a new “king” fits in exactly with what we 
know of the closing days of his career. The circum- 
stances at the birth of Jesus: the crowded inn; refuge 
in a stable (how strange: for a legend of a new-born 
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King! ); the punctiliousness of the parents in observ- 
ing every Jewish requirement for the child; these all 
are so lifelike and real. 

How different the picture of the apocryphal gospels, 
where we know that the hand of fiction has been at 
work! According to these stories Mary herself is a 
child of miracle, and is trained in the temple for her 
holy office, and Joseph is made aware of his high mis- 
sion by a dove coming forth from a rod of wood and 
lighting on him (Protev. of James). The boy Jesus, 
when five years of age, is making clay sparrows by a 
little stream on the Sabbath, and when complaints are 
made to Joseph by a supercilious Jew, the lad replies 
by commanding the mud sparrows to fly, “and the spar- 
rows took their flight and went away chirping” (Thom- | 
as 2:1-4). “After that again he went through the vil- 
lage, and a child ran and dashed against his shoulder. 
And Jesus was provoked and said unto him: ‘Thou shalt 
not finish thy course. And immediately he fell down 
and died”?; and those who complained at this rash and 
cruel act were smitten with blindness (Tomas, chs. 
4and5). Inthese gospels we have abundant examples 
of what the primitive Christian mind could produce 
when it set itself to inventing stories of the Nativity. 
How different the simple narratives of our two Synoptic 
Gospels! Why call their records legendary when we 
have such clear proof of what legend would do with the 
Messiah’s birth? . It will be replied that the apocryphal 
accounts are but a further development of the legend; 
we submit that they are a vastly different development; 
yea, not a development at all, but a crass and puerile 
perversion. ‘The Synoptic and apocryphal accounts are 
not in the same class of thought production: there ie ~ 
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radical difference somewhere. Why this difference? 
We prefer to accept the simplest explanation, that one 
is true and the other false. 

Let us waive for the moment all doctrinal interests 
of inspiration and revelation, and grant all we may to 
prejudice against the supernatural; still we must admit 
that something of a most remarkable character co- 
incided with the birth of Jesus, for a legend could not 
have sprung up de novo in the few years elapsing be- 
tween that event and the latest date at which we may 
possibly conceive of the tradition of the Virgin Birth 
arising. Place Mt. and. Lkjmat A] Dy E00 tie 
latest date at which the rankest liberal would dare to 
place them. Grant, as one must, that the tradition of 
the Nativity was generally current, in some form. Then 
it must have come into being by A. D. 75 at the latest. 
Hence we are asked to suppose that a myth (not con- 
scious fabrication—for few if any assert that—but 
spontaneous legend) was engendered and attained to 
quite definite form in less than fifty years! Will some- 
one kindly look up for us a parallel in the entire realm 
of mythology? 

But what if we were correct in our conclusion given 
above that the Synoptic Gospels were written about 
A. D. 60-65? Then where the necessary space of time 
for a myth to arise and become a matter of generally 
accepted tradition? Historical science has here a diffi- 
cult problem, when it rules out the supernatural. Little 
less than pathetic are the efforts of the great Harnack, 
when he sets his colossal genius to the task of solving 


this problem (Date of Ac. and Syn. Gos., pp. 136ff). 


(2) The Consent of Primitive Christianity. Why did 
this tradition remain unchallenged? There is not an 


, 
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intimation of protest until the second century, and then 

by heretical sects (Gnostics and Ebionites) who had 
polemical designs in denying the doctrine. The tradi- 
tion originated long before the death of either James or 
Jude (the former died about 62, the latter after 70), 
and there would surely be some traces of early reaction 
against it had these two prominent leaders believed it to 
be untrue. Suppose Luke was gathering material for 
his Gospel while Paul was in prison at Cesarea, as he 
undoubtedly was if Harnack is correct in his date of 
Luke’s Gospel. ‘Then he got his material for the Nativity 
section from the Jerusalem Circle of apostolic Chris- 
tianity. To the truth of this attests the obviously Sem- 
itic coloring of Luke’s first two chapters. But James 
was the prominent center of that Jerusalem Circle! 
Then James must have subscribed to the tradition of the 
Virgin Birth, for Luke would hardly incorporate a story 
which the outstanding Jerusalem leader declared to be 
false. Our candid advice to the liberals is, not to follow 
Harnack’s lead, but to continue their effort at pressing 
the dates of the Synoptics as far toward the second cen- 
tury as possible—that is, if they wish to maintain with 
consistency their present views. 

But why was the knowledge of the Virgin Birth so 
slow gaining currency? Why is it not mentioned in the 
earliest Christian documents? Why did not Jesus him- 
self announce it, if he knew of it? Granting the theory 
to be true, we would expect its dissemination to take just 
the course it did. We are certainly not surprised that 
the humble, modest, shrinking Jewish mother “kept all 
these things and pondered them in her heart” (Lk. 
2:19). They were not matter of a nature to be adver- 
tised at the demand of morbid curiosity. Even if the 
early apostles—a few of them—knew the holy secret, 
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it was natural that they should only publish its implica- 
tions as related to the Person of Jesus, and not make pub- 
lic property of the details. But finally, as by one means 
and another, the Christian world at large began to get 
hold of the facts, it would behoove him who had set 
himself to the task of “tracing out the course of all 
things from the beginning” (Lk. 1:3) to learn “the cer- 
tainty” of this matter and incorporate it in his Gospel. 
If the Virgin Birth was a fact, the history may be inter- 
preted without great difficulty; if it was not a fact, the 
record of it must ever remain an enigma. 


(3) The Value of the Theory as a Hypothesis. The 
most satisfactory way in which to account for the mar- 
velous power and transcendent personality of Jesus is by 
the tradition of the Virgin Birth. Even Jesus’ view of 
- Himself is difficult to account for upon any other 
hypothesis. George Holley Gilbert says, “Thus accord- 
ing to those words of Jesus which are found in the 
Logia—that earliest Christian document of which we 
have any trace—he thought of himself as chosen to be 
the revealer of God. His mission was to make known- 
the truth. He thought of himself as a prophet, but as 
marked off from those who had gone before by the pos- 
session of complete knowledge of the Father” (Jesus, 
p. 145). If this be true, why should this same liberal 
scholar deny that Jesus had any consciousness of a super- 
natural origin? (Cf. 7b. p. 243.) If Jesus was what 
he himself claimed to be, or what primitive Christianity 
claimed for him, the most satisfactory hypothesis upon 
which to explain his Person is the Virgin Birth. 


III. MESSIANIC CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Our estimate of the truth about Jesus must be largely 
influenced by the question of how Jesus regarded him- 
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self. Materials of consciousness do not arise without a 
cause. ‘That cause may be an illusion, but if so there must 
be an abnormality of mind to give rise to the illusion. If 
a mind gives clear evidence of being well balanced and 
of high quality we must assume some substantial reason 
for the elements of its consciousness. A healthy and acute 
intellect cannot be the victim of a morbid illusion. This 
principle is of profound significance when applied to 
the manifest psychology of Jesus. 

But critics have not been able to agree as to just what 
Jesus thought of himself. Some have maintained that 
he regarded himself as nothing more than a Jewish 
Messiah, of the character defined by the Messianic 
hopes current in his day. There was a theory advanced 
by Colani in 1864, which secured considerable vogue 
among German scholars for three decades, that the 
eschatological discourses of Mk. 13 and parallels was a 
fragment of current Jewish apocalypse, rewrought for 
Christian application, and falsely applied to Jesus, to 
make him out a universal and apocalyptic Messiah. 
These critics assumed that Jesus thought of himself as 
nothing more than a Jewish reformer, another prophet 
in Israel. But this theory found little support outside of 
Germany, and has now been abandoned by practically 
all critics (cf. Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, 
p. 156f). But while the details of this theory have been 
abandoned, its chief point is still being defended by many 
extreme liberals. By this school of critics Jesus is repre- 
sented as receiving an inspiration from John the Baptist 
to usher in a Messianic reign. He believed himself to 
be a forerunner of the coming Messiah, and not the 
Messiah himself. ‘This they seek to prove by the objec- 
tive way in which Jesus uses the term “Son of man.” 
They maintain that Jesus did not mean to apply this 
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term to himself, but to the Messiah whose advent he 
was heralding. After a few months of intense ministry 
he began looking for the immediate appearance of the 
Messiah, as, they say, is indicated in Jesus’ declaration 
to the ‘lelvee! in Mt. 10:23, “Ye shall not have gone 
through the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be 
come.” In this saying they maintain that Jesus contem- 
plated an advent of the Messiah in accordance with 
Jewish apocalyptic conceptions. But the expected Mes- 
siah failed to come; the tide of popular sentiment turned 
away from Jesus, and then the hostility of his enemies 
found no obstruction; he was forced to retire to remote 
sections of the country for safety, and began to realize 
that a tragic end inevitably awaited him unless he aban- 
doned his purpose. As a last desperate resort he seized 
upon the idea that he was himself the Messiah. But to 
adopt the Messianic role meant death at the hands of 
his enemies, so he decided that the plan of the Kingdom 
would be for him to return after death and usher in the 
Messianic reign. Hence he surrendered himself to his 
fate, and began to foretell his death and resurrection. 
An ingenious manipulation of the Gospel material af- 
fords surprisingly plausible support for this theory. It 
at least discloses to us the necessity of finding out just 


what Jesus did think of himself. 


1. Turtles and Prerogatives Assumed by Jesus. Any such 
theory as the above must utterly disregard many things 
contained inthe Gospels. We noted that a very important 
datum in the theory was Mt. 10:23. But in this same 
chapter, a part of the discourse on the same occasion, in the 
very next paragraph, uttered by Jesus with his very next 
breath, are these words, “Every one therefore who shall 
confess me before men, him will I also confess before my 
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Father, which is in heaven; but whosoever shall deny me 
before men, him will I also deny before my Father who 
is in heaven” (Mt. 10:32f). What kind of conscious- 
ness, pray, do these words express? How strange they 
sound on the lips of him who is expecting the Messiah to 
come now ina few days! And we need but to move for- 
ward to the very next chapter of Matthew, to a passage 
which belongs in the first part of the Logia, to find 
these words, “The Son of man came (notice, came, past 
tense) eating and drinking, etc.” (Met. 11: eee gi 
7:34). Without any possible doubt Jesus here applies 
the term “Son of man” to himself. Another instance in 
the Logia where Jesus applies the term to himself is Mt. 
8:20—Lk. 9:58. In the triple tradition, belonging to 
the early part of his ministry, we find Mt. 9:6—Mk. 
2:10—Lk. 5:24 and Mt. 12:8—Mk. 2:28—LKk. 6:5. 
These passages in their combined witness remove all 
question as to how Jesus used the term “‘Son-of man.” 
From the very beginning of his ministry he applied it to 
himself. It served to express the consciousness which 
was created in him by his baptismal demonstration, the 
consciousness which drove him into the wilderness and 
furnished the occasion for the ‘Temptation. 

But what of the significance of this term? It un- 
doubtedly originated with Dan. 7:13, the vision of one 
coming upon the clouds of heaven “like unto a son of 
man.” That the expression became a general Messianic 
term for later Judaism is witnessed by its frequent use 
in I Enoch and IV Ezra. Hence when Jesus applied it 
to himself he thereby designated himself as the Messiah. 
However, his teaching and ministry put into the term a 
content far developed beyond that understood by the 
Jews of his day. Even his personal disciples were late 
in comprehending all it signified as embodied in Jesus. 
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Much discussion among critics has been evoked by the 
fact that Jesus so often lays claim by implication to the 
title “Son of God” in the Fourth Gospel, and only one 
instance occurs in the Synoptics. But this single instance 
is sufficient to prove that he regarded himself as bearing 
a unique relation to God as his Father. It occurs in 
Me: 11:27f£; with: its parallel in, Eke 10-214. 
things have been delivered unto me of my Father: and 
no one knoweth the Son save the Father; neither doth 
any one know the Father save the son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal him.” This is a pro- 
foundly significant passage. G. H. Gilbert declares it 
to be “the most comprehensive and weighty for the sub- 
ject in hand which is to be found in the Logza. It con- 
tains the threefold claim that Jesus had a complete 
knowledge of the Father, that he alone had this knowl- 
edge, and that he could impart it to receptive souls” 
(Jesus, p. 144). A. 'T. Robertson says, “The concious- 
ness behind this sentence is not that of a mere man. 

The fact that Jesus claims to be the Son of 
God and is so called in Q is beyond dispute, however one 
may explain the language” (Christ of the Logia, pp. 
30f). It is further true that at many places in the 
Synoptic Gospels Jesus accepts from the lips of others 
the ascription of the title “Son of God,” and thereby 
tacitly lays claim to the title. A claim of unique Sonship 
in all probability lies behind his reply to his mother in 
the Temple at twelve years of age, “Knew ye not that 
I must be engaged in my Father’s affairs?” (Lk. 2:49). 
The “one” instance of this claim in the Synoptics quite 
evidently has much inferential support. In the light of 
these facts the Fourth Gospel is in accord with the earli- 
est tradition when it represents Jesus as designating 
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himself as the Son of God. These evidences are of great 
significance in the study of his Messianic consciousness. 

In addition to these specific titles, Jesus makes other 
claims for himself which without doubt imply a Mes- 
sianic consciousness. One of the most significant under- 
lies Mt. 7:24-27, where he declares that human destiny 
is determined by the reception accorded his teaching! 
A more astounding claim of supreme spiritual preroga- 
tive could hardly be made. If these words are genuine, 
and we cannot believe them to be otherwise, Jesus re- 
garded himself as the one spokesman with final authority 
on matters of relationship to God and man. We may 
compare with this his acceptance and exultant approval 
of Peter’s confession (Mt. 16:13f), and his assumption 
of the authority to forgive sins (Mk. 2:5). 

We may notice finally a direct, explicit claim of Jesus 
to be the Messiah, recorded in the earliest Gospel. At 
his trial before the Sanhedrin the high-priest asked him 
the plain question, “Art thou the Christ?” (Christos, 
Greek for Messiah), and Jesus replied, categorically, 
“TJ am,” and added further, ‘‘Ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of Power, and coming with the 
clouds of heaven” (Mk. 14:61-62). Messianic claims 
could not be made in more emphatic terms, but of course 
this avowal comes at the close of the ministry, where 
practically all admit that he regarded himself as carry- 
ing out a Messianic program. 


2. Messianic Consciousness as Reflected in the Teach- 
ing of Jesus. The distinguishing characteristic of the 
public ministry of Jesus was his teaching. The miracles 
attract more attention because of their being necessarily 
more spectacular, but in the mind of Jesus they were 
secondary and the ministry of teaching held first place 
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(cf. Mk. 1:35-39). His teaching he based entirely 
upon his own authority, without any appeal to tradition. 
“And they were astonished at his teaching: for he taught 
them as having authority, and not as the scribes” (Mk. 
1:22). This is a most remarkable fact, and of great 
import for the present question. In the very beginning 
of his ministry Jesus severed his connection with the 
tradition of standard Judaism. This was a startling in- 
novation. There is no wonder that the people were 
astonished. No rabbi of Israel, however great he might 
become, ever thought of doing such a thing. And not 
only did Jesus disregard these traditions; he repudiated 
them. “Ye have heard that it was said unto them of old 
time... 7 seit Tsay unto you" atts 22 ectce: 
No sane teacher, who conceived of himself as building 
upon traditional Judaism, could have assumed such an 
attitude. Credit Jesus with only normal human judg- | 
ment, and you must suppose that he did not regard him- 
self as the Messiah of mere Jewish tradition. He 
launched out upon an independent prerogative, regarded 
his own authority as a sufficient foundation for his teach- 
ing, and proceeded to a areata 4s teaching ministry 
(of Mkytil4 5.21): 

The eee of Jesus exhibits a threefold ee 
ethical, Messianic (soteriological), and eschatological. 
What Re intended as the application of his ethical teach- 
ing is a problem which has been much discussed. That 
school of critics who interpret the ideal of Jesus as being 
wholly apocalyptic maintain that his teaching was mere- 
ly preparatory to the final great cataclysm. Schweitzer, 
for example, takes the position that the teaching of Jesus 
was to inspire a sort of provisional asceticism which 
might serve as an appropriate mode of life in the brief 
interim before the Parousia. The failure of this thesis 
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is that it misrepresents the real nature of the teaching 
of Jesus. Under this view it must be regarded as a series 
of formal regulations, while as a matter of fact it is the 
enunciation of great fundamental ethical principles (cf. 
E. F. Scott, Ethical Teaching of Jesus, pp. 26-29, 42- 
50). Another weakness of the theory is its mistaken 
view of the apocalyptic conceptions of Jesus. He did 
not take over the narrow Jewish conception of a national 
rehabilitation and exaltation, but regarded the consum- 
mation of the kingdom as. involving the unobstructed 
operation of God’s will in the experiences of men. It 
was the expression of this divine will for men, in their 
relations to God and to one another, which he set forth in 
his teaching. With Jesus the essence of the Messianic 
kingdom consisted in a new privilege of the individual 
to enjoy the fellowship and favor of God. As to its 
mode of realization, he presented three supplementary 
views: the kingdom as a present experience (cf. Mk. 
pelt eat 2 oat 2.34 vie. Sob 0s dk. 
7:28; 11:20; etc.), the kingdom as a progressive pro- 
gram (Mk. 4:26ff, 30ff; Mt. 13:24ff; Lk. 13:18f; 
etc.); and the kingdom as a future crisis or condition 
Oye Ole 248 Mein idih olka 22 13228 sceten): 
That he represented the kingdom as reaching a crisis in 
its eventual consummation cannot be doubted. This is 
clearly the view upon which is founded his great es- 
chatological discourse, in Mk. 13 and parallels (Mt. 24 
and Lk. 21). We are not to suppose that Jesus utterly 
disregarded the apocalyptic heritage which was his as a 
Jew. At the heart of the Jewish apocalyptic lay the 
ancient prophetic conception of the ultimate triumph of 
Jehovah, and the consummation of His purpose in His 
people. Traditional accretions had gathered about this 
idea, and added its narrow, nationalistic features. ‘These 
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nationalistic accretions Jesus rejected, and founded his 
eschatology on the original heart of Jewish apocalyptic, 
which grew out of the prophetic message of the Old 
Testament. His eschatology contemplates a universal 
scope for the kingdom, for “the gospel must first be 
preached unto all nations” (Mk. 13:10) before the con- 
summation. . 

There can remain no doubt in the light of an in- 
ductive study of the teaching of Jesus that he regarded 
himself as the Messiah sent of God for the redemption 
of those who would receive him from the entire human 
race, without national distinction. As the foundation of 
this Messianic mission he offered the hope of a direct 
divine intervention on behalf of a ruined and helpless 
race. [his hope has proven to be the only adequate 
satisfaction for the religious cravings of humanity. It 
is generated by “the great conviction which must always 
lie at the heart of religion. Just as science is built up on 
the assumption that there are certain unalterable laws 
to which all things must conform, so religion springs 
from the faith in the sovereignty of God. The world 
can have no meaning unless we believe that God reigns, 
and that He will bring everything at last into subjection 
to His will. Jesus looked for that great consummation, 
and in view of its coming he offered men his new right- 
eousness” (Scott, Ethical Tchg. of Jesus, p. 50). 


3. Messtanic Consciousness as Implied in the Experi- 
ence of Jesus. We are now at the heart of the question. 
One needs but to contemplate our Lord as the four Gos- 
pels—and particular the Synoptics—reveal him walk- 
ing into the ever enlarging light of his Messianic mis- 
sion, to be gripped with the irresistible conviction that 
his own heart was constantly overwhelmed by a sense of 
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an eternal meaning in his life. The rigor of his demand 
for fidelity and faith; his strenuous and incessant appli- 
cation to the work of his ministry; the supreme im- 
portance which he attached to his own teaching; the 
fortitude and grim resoluteness with which he faced his 
horrible death; all these and many other evidences prove 
that the heart of Jesus was constantly burdened with a 
sense of immeasurable responsibility. So intense was his 
reaction to this controlling impulse of his life that 
neighbors and relatives feared for his sanity (cf. Mk. 
beat Ske 

im three experiences especially did his Messianic con- 
sciousness disclose itself in distinct reality. 

(1) The first was the Temptation. It is not possible 
‘that the account of this could have originally come from 
anyone save Jesus himself. That it is authentic even the 
majority of liberals admit. Jesus had, at some time dur- 
ing his ministry, disclosed to his disciples these three 
great trials which accompanied his entrance upon his 
mission. But only a deep sense of divinely appointed 
Messiahship could have furnished the basis for these 
insidious suggestions of Satan. ‘The realism of the ex- 
perience is exceedingly vivid. When the full revelation 
of his Messianic character came to Jesus at his baptism 
(cf. Mt. 3:16, 17) it quite naturally overwhelmed him 
with a sense of his colossal responsibility. His heart 
burdened with the weight of his divine and eternal mis- 
sion, he would naturally seek comfort and strength in 
sclitude with the Father. Consequently, he is “led up 
of the Spirit into the wilderness” (Mt. 4:1). In the 
period of intense struggle and prayer which ensued, he 
neglected to take food—was most naturally disinclined 
to eat. When the demands of physical hunger finally 
gained his attention Satan used the very problem with 
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which the Savior was wrestling as an occasion for temp- 
tation. If he was what the baptismal experience indi- 
cated, the Messiah and Son of God, then he need not 
hunger: all he needed to do was command, and stones 
would be turned into bread. If he was the Messiah, he 
need not fulfill the role of the Suffering Servant (Isa. 
53), but just worship Satan and victory would be yielded 
him without any effort or sacrifice on his part. If he 
was the Messiah, then why not come to his people in 
the way in which they were expecting their Messiah, by 
some mode of spectacular appearance? ‘Then they would 
receive him with acclamations of joy and confidence. 
Cast himself down from the precipice of the Temple, 
and the Jews would believe that he was the Messiah 
descended direct from heaven. On the assumption of 
a Messianic consciousness all these suggestions are easily 
explained; otherwise they are unaccountable. To ac- 
cept the historical genuineness of the Temptation com- 
pels the acceptance of a full-orbed Messianic conscious- 
ness in Jesus from the very beginning of his ministry. 
The “successor to John” theory utterly breaks down 
before the ‘Temptation. , 
(2) The same sense is reflected in the cleansing of 
the Temple. We prefer the chronological position as- 
signed to this event by the Fourth Gospel, and regard it 
as signifying that Jesus felt himself obligated, as the 
Messiah, to begin his ministry by the restoration of the 
proper worship of Jehovah in the center of His chosen 
race. When the leaders resented his effort, he abandoned 
them and their Temple to their dismal fate, and turned 
his effort in another direction. But whatever position 
one may hold as to the chronology of this event, one 
thing is certain, Jesus engaged in this radical effort 
either because he was the Messiah, or because he was a 
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fanatic. In the light of the sober and rational character 
which all the rest of his career reveals, the latter alterna- 
tive is impossible. The only satisfactory interpretation 
of this event is that Jesus performed the startling deed 
under an overwhelming sense of Messiahship. 

(3) We turn finally to the Triamphal Entry. None 
could doubt that Jesus suffered this demonstration only 
because he believed himself to be the promised Messiah 
of Israel. In fact, even the most liberal criticism now 
admits the truth of this. But does it not appear, as pre- 
sented in the Gospels, to be the climax of a Messianic 
consciousness which had reigned in his soul throughout 
his ministry, growing more intense in degree and clearer 
in the details of his destiny, but not more real in fact? 
But the extreme liberal regards the event as evincing an 
entire change in program on the part of Jesus, a change - 
from an assumed character as the herald of the coming 
Messiah to that of the Messiah himself. Such a theory 
has a purely subjective basis; the Gospels present Jesus 
as considering himself the Messiah from early life. 
“Our sources make it very clear that he believed him- 
self to be not an unannounced and unheralded messenger 
of God, but the Messiah of the prophets, and the king- 
dom of God which he proclaimed, the kingdom foretold 
by them” (McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 19). 

Here stands before us the most magnificent and 
serene mind among all the generations of men. It has 
left as its unique product a group of teachings which 
have revolutionized the thought and life of the world. 
Its conceptions of ethics and religion have proven time- 
less in their transcendent worth. The greatest intellects 
of all the ages have acknowledged the unrivalled superi- 
ority of this mind—the mind of Jesus. But this mind 
was possessed with an overpowering conviction, a con- 
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viction that its chief function was to achieve, in accord- 
ance with divine appointment, the spiritual redemption 
of men. In view of its strength and reliability in every 
other capacity, how could this phenomenal mind have 
been so grossly deluded on this point? Surely it per- 
ceived somewhere a sublime reality which created this 
conviction. The Messianic hope of the Christian re- 
ligion is built upon that invincible fact attested by friend 
and foe, saint and infidel alike—the unimpeachable in- 
tellect of Jesus Christ. 


IV. MIRACLES. 


The chief occasion forthe reaction against tradi- 
tional Christianity has been its belief in the supernatural. 
This same fact has been the chief objection to the ortho- 
dox view of the Person of Christ. The spread of human- 
istic philosophy created a type of mind which was in- 
herently opposed to the supernatural; which possessed 
an ingrained prejudice against it. The advance of the 
scientific spirit in the last century has forced the aban- 
donment of this philosophical presupposition theoretic- 
ally, but actually it still prevails in the liberal wing. of 
Christian scholarship. We are to take account of this 
mental attitude as we study the criticism of miracles, 
and observe how it inevitably exhibits itself, in spite of 
the efforts of those who are possessed by it to keep it 
suppressed, and give an unbiased consideration to the 
problem. There are in reality deeply intrenched preju- 
dices on both sides of the conflict—inevitably so: there- 
fore we need never hope for an “unbiased” conclusion. 

In our consideration of the problem we will notice 
first the objections of those who deny the miraculous; 
second, the explanations offered by them for the exist- 
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ence of the records of miracle; third, the objective 
evidences which testify to the genuineness of the super- 
natural; and fourth, the present state of the problem. 


1. Objections. 


Those who deny the supernatural no longer allow 
that it is upon an @ priori rejection of the possibility of 
miracles. Schmiedel, for instance, raises the question, 
Are miracles possible? and declines to answer it in the 
negative. But when he comes to the next question, | 
Must we believe in miracles? he finds objections which 
he regards as necessarily preventing their acceptance 
(cf. Johannine Writings, pp. 84ff). Opponents of the 
supernatural disclaim any philosophical prepossession 
against the belief, but contend that they pa good ob- 
jective reasons for rejecting it. 

There are three principal objections offered. 

(1) They maintain that miracles must inevitably be 
a violation of the laws of nature. Schmiedel declares it 
necessary to “reckon seriously with the fact that a 
miracle under all circumstances is a violation of the laws 
of nature” (Johannine Writings, p. 87). This depends 
- entirely on what one conceives “the laws of nature” to 
be. If they are regarded as mechanical and rigid 
processes operating spontaneously in the universe, then 
any variation from their ordinary modes would cer- 
tainly be a “‘violation.” But if we conceive of the laws 
of nature as God’s ordinary methods of manipulating 
the elements of His material creation, then we have no 
trouble in accepting the possibility that for some unusual 
purpose God might temporarily adopt extraordinary 
methods. It really resolves itself into a question of how 
intimately we relate God to the material universe. The 
Christian conception is that God is everywhere and 
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always immanent in His creation, therefore for Him to 
suspend or modify any of the normal processes of nature 
involves no violation. ‘Once postulate a God who, as 
said, has a being above the world as well as in it, a Being 
of fatherly love, free, self-determined, purposeful, who 
has moral aims and overrules causes and events for their 
realization, and it is hard to see why, for high ends of 
revelation and redemption, a supernatural economy 
should not be engrafted on the natural, achieving ends 
which would not be naturally attained, and why the evi- 
dence for such an economy should on @ prior: grounds 
be ruled out of consideration” (Orr, Resurrection, 
p. 49). 

(2) The further objection is raised that it is not suf- 
ficiently clear to reason that God would desire miracles 
in the establishment of true religion. It is affirmed that 
the Bible contains a sufficient revelation of God inde- 
pendent of the miraculous. Then the question is raised, 
Why should God resort to the supernatural when the 
natural will abundantly serve His purposes? This ob- 
jection contains two fatal weaknesses. The first is, it 
assumes to define an adequate, revelation. The simple 
fact is that miracles introduce into revelation an element 
which it could not contain without them. This element 
is its consequent transcendence: it is lifted out of the 
category of ordinary human processes. Why presume to 
decide that God did not purpose just this sort of revela- 
tion? Just because it does not quite suit the crass ma- 
terialism of some modern minds is not conclusive proof 
that it would also be displeasing to God. Perchance God 
preferred a transcendent revelation. 

The second defect of this objection is the error of its 
contention that a merely “natural”? revelation would 
serve God’s purposes. At the time when God revealed 
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Himself it was just the miraculous which caused His 
revelation to be received as authentic, and transmitted to 
subsequent generations. If God had waited until the 
twentieth century to give His revelation to men, grant- 
ing our present state of enlightenment, it is conceivable 
that He might have secured acceptance of His revela- 
tion without any miracles. But God was not pleased to 
wait. The simple fact is that He did reveal Himself to 
and through primitive, plastic minds, minds which He 
could influence and mould at will. For these minds 
miracles were a necessary attestation. 

(3) Again it is objected that the records of miracles 
present in themselves evidences of their unhistorical 
character. In support of this objection the most in- 
genious efforts are exerted to find minute discrepancies. 
The objector ignores the fact that variation in the under- 
standing of events would be naturally much more liable 
in describing a miracle than in recording some event of 
perfectly familiar and ordinary character. No effort - 
whatever is made, or even countenanced, to harmonize 
apparent discrepancies in the accounts of miracles, for 
the critic prefers to regard the record as unhistorical. 

The method of many liberal critics is all too clearly to 
accept as historical that which serves the purposes of 
their own theories, and reject all else. An example may 
be found in the objection to the miracle of Christ walk- 
ing on the water, first recorded_in Mk. 6:45-52. It is 
objected that the incident is inconsistent with Jesus’ 
refusal in the Temptation to turn stones into bread, and 
thereby yield to the popular Messianic conception (cf. 
Gilbert, Jesus, p. 258). This argument appears to as- 
sume that it was possible for Jesus to accept and act upon 
the suggestion of Satan. But if Jesus had the power to 
turn stones into bread, where is the difficulty in believing 
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that he could walk on water? The writer seems un- 
conscious of his tacit admission of the possibility of one 
miracle in providing ‘an argument against another 
miracle. And even'the point of the argument is not well 
taken. The critic appears not to perceive the distinction 
between yielding to an intimation from Satan, and an 
effort to reveal to the disciples the unique character of 
Christ’s Messianic power. A comprehensive view of the 
character of the records will be offered later in the dis- 
cussion. 


2. Explanations. 


The liberal critic is faced with one embarrassing fact. 
In the world’s supreme literature, the literature of 
greatest intrinsic value, it is a fact that miracles are re- 
corded. Here we have before us a literary phenomenon 
which requires explanation. Various attempts have 
been made, but they may be classified under three heads: 
the rationalistic, the mythical, and the naturalistic. 


(1) The Rationalistic Method. This method pro- 
ceeeded on the hypothesis that all miracles could be 
made to appear reasonable. None was rejected as a 
whole, but a nucleus of historical fact was found encased 
in a mesh of primitive misconceptions. The effort of 
this school of critics was to reduce the supernatural in 
the ministry to its lowest possible minimum, if not to 
eliminate it entirely, yet to do this without affecting the 
substantial course of the Gospel story. For example, 
Hess (1768), in treating of the incident of the demons 
being cast into the swine, explains that the confusion 
was not caused by the demons, but by a group of Gada- 
rene demoniacs, who dashed among the swine in their 
insane fury, and caused the stampede. It is only that 
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the primitive mind supposed that the demons entered the 
swine (cf. Schweitzer, Quest, etc., p. 30). This was an 
effort to reconcile “reason” and orthodoxy. 


(2) The Mythical Method. The colossal genius of 
Strauss gave currency to this method of explanation. It 
was simply to reject 72 toto everything which contained 
in any degree a suggestion of the supernatural. The 
‘theory at least had the admirable merit of being con- 
sistent. It failed because of the demonstrable facts 
about the Gospel records, especially the Synoptics. The 
mythical theory, thoroughly applied, left but a few un- 
certain remnants of the entire Gospel story. Such a pro- 
cedure the liberals were compelled to abandon. Those 
who advocate it now are rare exceptions. 


(3) The Naturalistic Method. This is the method in 
vogue among the great majority of the liberals at pres- 
ent. Its varieties of form are almost equally numerous 
with its advocates. However, the general features of the 
theory are held pretty well in common. It is obviously. 
similar to the rationalistic method of the ninetenth cen- 
tury, the chief difference being in the motive. The 
effort of the rationalistic interpreter was to conform 
miracles to reason; the naturalist seeks to conform them 
to “nature.” That is, the naturalist undertakes to dis- 
cover at the basis of the miracle a real substratum of 
the historical fact which may be submitted to a perfectly 
natural explanation. Around this nucleus of reality he 
thinks there has gathered a coating of “legendary accre- 
tions.”” He assumes that criticism can remove this tegu- 
ment of legend, and discern with fair accuracy what the 
actual history was. 

But when he arrives at such a miracle as the healing 
of the high-priest’s servant whose ear had been severed 
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by Peter, he must abandon his method of “explanation” 
for a point-blank denial. To dissipate the miraculous 
from this story is to have nothing left. Then we must 
assume either that the incident occurred as described, or 
that there grew up a myth in the short space of thirty 
years or less. There is no case of “legendary accretion” 
here: it is all legend or no legend. 

To this juggling of ancient records under the guise 
of criticism one prefers the procedure of Strauss in re- 
jecting 7 toto every account whieh had even a taint of 
the miraculous about it. As we read some of the present 
day explanations of miracles we are tempted to re- 
examine the title page to see if perchance the book is a 
revised edition of Herder or Paulus. 

An extreme application of this naturalistic hypothesis 
is to place all miracles—Biblical and extra-Biblical—in 
the same class, and account for them all in the same way. 
According to this explanation they arose out of the 
credulity and superstitious imagination of primitive peo- 
ples, out of situations which were in themselves calcu- 
lated to produce such illusions (cf. Matthew Arnold, 
Literature and Dogma, p. 116ff). This is really a com- 
bination of the mythical and naturalistic theories. 


3. Evidences. 


(1) In the NT. The chief evidence is to be found in 
the simple testimony of the Gospels. It is the quality of 
this evidence which we wish now to consider. We begin 
with the narrative.source common to Mt. and Lk., 
which, if not part of the Logia, was at least as early, and 
undoubtedly antedated Mk. The tradition of which it 
is composed arose immediately after the dawn of the 
Apostolic Age. It gives the testimony of honest eye- 
witnesses. What it records those who were with Jesus 
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believed that they saw and heard. Yet it contains two 
of the most emphatic miracle-passages to be found in 
the Gospels. One is the healing of the centurion’s ser- 
vant from a distance (Mt. 8:5ff—Lk. 7:1 ff); the other 
is Christ’s own citation of his miracles in answer to the 
message of inquiry from John the Baptist (Mt. 11:5— 
Lk. 7:22). The latter is a most remarkable testimony. 
If accepted as the authentic words of Jesus, it is abso- 
lutely conclusive proof that the Master believed himself 
to be a worker of miracles. And it embraces the most 
incredible of the miracles which he performed: “the 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised 
up. ‘Thus witnesses the most ancient Gospel source in 
our possession—the ‘‘Q” of the German scholars. Its 
testimony must be held in high regard, yet its evidence 
favors the reality of the supernatural in the ministry of 
Jesus. 

Our next witness is that most ancient of our canonical 
Gospels, the Gospel of Mark. It quite likely arose within 
at least thirty years after the events it records. Yet it is 
in just this Gospel and its parallels that we find in great- 
est abundance the detailed records of miracle. It is dis- 
tinctively the Gospel of wonders. It sees Jesus primarily 
as the wonder-worker. One who denies the supernatural 
in the ministry of Jesus must impeach the testimony of 
the earliest Gospel, as well as of the earliest Gospel 
source, and assume that in primitive Christianity legends 
grew up like mushrooms—overnight. Against such a 
procedure sober reason rebels. Of one thing there can 
be no rational doubt: ‘Those who witnessed the ministry 
of Jesus observed phenomena which they sincerely be- 
lieved to be supernatural. “Their good faith cannot be 
reasonably questioned. Nor can we doubt that their 
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whole attitude of mind towards these things which they 
saw with their own eyes, and heard with their own ears, 
and did with their own hands, was the attitude of men 
who believed themselves to be in contact with miracles” 
(Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 214). 
This means at least that the works of Jesus as wrought 
before his own generation produced the effects of the 
supernatural. This meets the objection often advanced 
that miracles had no real place in the Messianic mission 
of Jesus; the fact is that in that mission as it affected 
his age miracles held a very large place. ““We may well 
doubt whether, without miracle, the belief would ever 
have grown up that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah, 
in view of the striking absence of those attributes and 
functions which the Jews expected in their Messiah” 
(ops, ct. 413). 

Our consideration of the Gospel record of miracles 
then leads to this conclusion: these accounts cannot 
justly be placed in the category of mere legendary de- 
velopments, but were reports of what eyewitnesses be- 
lieved themselves to have seen. It so happens, however, 
that we do have some legends of our Lord’s ministry 
which were created by the pure activity of religious 
fancy. These are the miracle records of the Apocryphal 
Gospels. A typical example may be cited from the Gos- 
pel of Thomas: “Ona certain day when there had fallen 
a shower of rain he went out of the house where his 
mother was and played upon the ground where the 
waters were running: and he made pools and the waters 
flowed down, and the pools were filled with water. Then ~ 
saith he: I will that ye become clean and wholesome 
waters. And straightway they did so. But a certain son 
of Annas the scribe passed by bearing a branch of willow, 
and he overthrew the pools with the branch, and the 
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waters were poured out. And Jesus turned about and 
said unto him: O ungodly and disobedient one, what 
hurt have the pools done thee that thou hast emptied 
them? Thou shalt not finish thy course, and thou shalt 
be withered up even as the branch which thou hast in 
hand. And he went on, and after a little he fell and gave 
up the ghost.”” We have here an instance of what early 
Christian imagination actually produced when it began 
to supply wonders to the career of Jesus. The vast dif- 
ference between this and the canonical gospels is too 
obvious to mention. But why should second century 
Christianity employ such unreasoning fancy as com- 
pared with first century Christianity?. The answer is 
at hand. The primitive disciples were reporting phen- 
omena which had actually passed under their observa- 
tion. Therefore there is nothing in their accounts 
which is course and rude, nothing. incongruous with the 
manifest spirit and ideals of Jesus. 

The basis of actuality for the miraculous in the NT 
- finds its most convincing proof in the Epistles. Three 
passages in particular may be noted. In Gal. 3:5 Paul 
asks his readers, ““He therefore that supplieth to you the 
Spirit, and worketh miracles among you, doeth he it by 
the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith?” This 
passage places it beyond doubt that Paul and the Gala- 
tian Christians believed that miracles had been wrought 
among them. There is no possibility of legend here; 
things had actually taken place which they believed to 
be miraculous. Might not the healing of the lame man 
at Lystra have been one of these miracles? (cf. Ac. 
14:8-10). We find Paul calling the attention of the 
Corinthians to miracles which he himself had wrought, 
and proposing them as the final and indisputable creden- 
tials of his apostleship (II Cor. 12:12). The third pas- 
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sage is Heb. 2:4, “God also bearing witness with them, 
both by signs and wonders, and by manifold powers 
(same word translated “miracles” in Gal. 3:5), and by 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, according to his own will.” 
Here the author reminds his readers that the divine 
origin and eternal importance of the gospel has been 
attested to them by miraculous demonstrations. ‘There 
had been no force whatever to his argument, it would 
have been a mere childish absurdity, unless the readers 
believed that they had actually witnessed miracles. And 
this is no story of something which has taken place in 
the more or less distant past. It is reference to a rela- 
tively contemporaneous experience, and is wholly un- 
intelligible unless those addresed were known to have 
had the experience. There is certainly nothing legend- 
ary here. The evidence of the Epistles proves at least 
this much: There were in first century Christianity 
phenomena which impressed those who witnessed them 
as being supernatural in their character. And it 1s note- 
worthy that we obtain this evidence from the two most 
intellectual writers of the NT. 

It is perfectly clear that the evidence of the NT is 
of such quality that it cannot be lightly set aside on any 
hypothesis of ordinary legend. People who lived then 
really believed that they saw the miraculous. Then the 
only plausible explanation must proceed in the direction 
of the state of mind which characterized that age. To 
this point we now proceed. 


(2) Historical Setting. The first century was credu- 
lous toward miracle. This fact is beyond dispute. The 
NT does not contain the only instances of the super- 
natural coming to us from that age. So the easy and 
superficial way in which to dispose of the problem be- 
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fore us is to assign all such narratives to superstitious 
fancy and naive credulity. But this disregards the most 
significant facts in the case. In the first place, it ignores 
the transcendent superiority of the NT records as com- 
pared with other accounts of miracle. The character of 
this evidence we have considered in the preceding sec- 
tion. It is certainly not just to weigh testimony without 
regard to the character of the witnesses. Hence this con- 
sideration alone would compel us to place the NT 
miracles in a class to themselves. But another matter 
of great import is to be observed. The general character 
of the history with which the NT miracles are associ- 
ated is far above the normal course of ordinary human 
events. Hence the supernatural is more commensurate 
with the nature of primitive Christianity than with any 
of its contemporaneous religions. 

It has been thought that the great question relative 
to miracles is: Can Christianity find sufficient sanction 
‘without them: and the question has, by many devout 
and well-meaning modernists, been answered with a 
fervent affirmative. But the greater question is: Can 
Christianity find a sufficient explanation independent of 
the supernatural? It is not possible to understand how 
ordinary processes of human history could have pro- 
duced the known phenomena of the Apostolic Age, and 
of those centuries which issued from it like a fountain 
from its head. 

But shall we dismiss the question before us by simply 
assuming that the miracles of the NT had no relation in 
any way with the first century susceptibility to the 
supernatural? Such unhistorical methods are never con- 
vincing. Let us honestly ask what the facts are. It was 
an age which not only accredited but expected the 
miraculous. We have seen that without doubt primitive 
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Christianity believed that its message was attested by 
the supernatural. It is also true that they would not 
have had sufficient confidence in that message without 
the witness of miracles. In this they were but men of 
their own century. Then it was just the supernatural 
(or the impression of the supernatural) in the ministry 
of Jesus and the Apostolic Age which gave the Chris- 
tian message its mighty influence over the minds of its 
first adherents. Our conclusion is now right before us. 
When God gave His revelation through Christ He 
adapted it to the age in which it was given: He accom- 
panied it with the supernatural. And faith is prepared 
to go a step farther. By processes of providential de- 
velopment God produced an age whose state of mind 
would best respond to the supernatural character and 
manifestation of His Son and the world’s Redeemer. 


(3) The Person of Christ. A sense of unspeakable 
security settles upon the soul at the very mention of this 
witness. When we have groped in wretched confusion 
through the bewildering intricacies of the modern criti- 
cism of miracles, until the heart aches, and faith falters, 
and the mental vision is blurred, what an infinite com- 
fort it is just to return and pillow our distraught heads 
upon the bosom of Him who is Himself the one sur- 
passing Miracle! I cannot stand in the presence of Jesus 
without believing in miracles. The merely natural has 
never sufficed to explain Him. 

We need to start first with the Person of Christ as 
portrayed in his words: the soul of the man as reflected 
in what he taught. Considering Jesus in the light of the 
significance of his message, even as accepted by the most 
liberal critic of modern times, we cannot account for 
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him on purely natural grounds. While his conceptions 
were quite certainly and necessarily related to his age, 
and exhibited a point of contact with his age, they 
nevertheless so far transcended his age as to put it beyond 
scientific possibility to explain them as the outgrowth of 
his environment and training. Such an attempt has been 
frequently made, but has not secured the consent of even 
the majority of liberals. Our Lord is acknowledged by 
all to have been the wise and adaptable servant of his 
generation, but none has been able to prove him the 
creature of his generation. The historical Jesus stands 
before us as transcending the ordinary categories of 
human life: Jesus himself was supernatural. 

This being true, we would expect the character of 
his deeds to comport with that of his words. In the 
light of the facts of personality manifested in his teach- 
ing, it would be a matter of surprise if the ministry of 
Jesus did not contain the supernatural. Miracles could 
never be found in a more harmonious setting than is 
presented in the life of Christ. Furthermore, miracles 
are the only satisfactory explanation of the impression 
made by Jesus upon his contemporaries. ‘Eliminate 
miracles from the career of Jesus, and the belief of 
Christians, from the first moment that we have un- 
doubted contemporary evidence of it, . . . becomes 
an insoluble enigma” (Sanday, Life of Christ, p. 114). 


(4) Christian Experience. To the insistent inquiry 
of this scientific age in which we live, “‘Is there such a 
thing as miracle?” every true child of God can make at 
least one positive reply, “I am a miracle.” The phe- 
nomena of Christian experience have never found a sat- 
isfactory naturalistic explanation. To say the least, one 
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who has had such an experience possesses a state of mind 
which is well adapted to faith in the supernatural. 


4, Present State of the Problem. 


Dogmatic denial of miracles is a thing of the past. 
The critic now does no more than cautiously disclaim be- 
lief in them (cf. Schmiedel, Johannine Writings, pp. 
84ff). In fact, many frankly liberal critics now accept 
them in part, though they take all the “super-” out of 
supernatural. ‘They divide miracles into three classes: 
healings, nature miracles, and resuscitations. ‘The first 
class are now quite generally accepted, though many 
seek to give them a naturalistic explanation and make 
them “reasonable;”’ the second class are rejected with a 
few exceptions; while the third class are thought by 
liberals to be in no case genuine restorations from the 
dead; though they do not deny a possible basis for some 
of the resurrection narratives. 

We find one encouraging tendency in the far greater 
caution in rejecting a narrative merely because it pre- 
sents the supernatural. The critic takes care to seek in 
the Gospels themselves reasons for such rejection. 

One is also impressed by the disposition evident in 
much of the liberal literature of the present to accord 
to Jesus a position and character above the ordinarily 
human. The time was when a skeptic took a degree of 
pride in dogmatically asserting that Jesus was “a mere 
man,” but now the most liberal critic admits that he is 
“quite prepared to find in the history of Jesus and es- 
pecially in his inmost character much that is unfathom- 
able” (Schmiedel, of. cit. p. 71). Such statements con- 
stitute an encouraging indication for the future criti- 
cism of miracles. 
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V. THE RESURRECTION. 


We approach here the climax of miracles. If Joseph’s 
tomb is empty, it leaves room for all the supernatural 
contained in the NT. 

One thing may be accepted as a final and absolute 
certainty. The disciples of Jesus believed that they saw 
lim alive from the dead. However, in stating this as 
such a firmly settled conclusion we do not mean to inti- 
mate that its truth has never been challenged. It has. 
Some have maintained in opposition to it that the dis- 
ciples by deliberate intention invented the theory of the 
Resurrection. They explain that the disciples stole the 
body from the tomb and concealed it, then went forth 
and proclaimed the Resurrection. Such a theory needs 
no refutation (but see Milligan, Resurrection, pp. 80f). 
Others take the position that it arose as pure legend in a 
subsequent generation of Christian disciples, based upon 
some vague suggestion which arose in the minds of the 
disciples after Jesus was buried, interpreted in the light 
of what they regarded as necessary to the fulfillment of 
scripture relative to the Messiah. Advocates of the lat- 
ter theory have, in recent years, called into service the 
methods of the science of comparative religions, and 
have represented the Resurrection story as compiled 
from an admixture of Jewish Messianic notions and 
Gentile myths. There is no other theory of modern 
criticism which we are willing so peremptorily to dis- 
miss as this utterly unjustifiable denial. It entails a 
warping and twisting of the evidence to which even 
Baur declined to resort (cf. Hust. of First Three Cen- 
turies, vol. I, p. 42). We need not examine the grounds 
for it (cf. Orr, Resurrection, chap. IX); it is only neces- 
sary to present the conclusive evidence against it. After 
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the evidence has been reviewed, we will then see how 
modern criticism seeks to explain this well- nigh uni- 
versally admitted fact. 

1. Evidences. 


We are not attempting here to offer an exhaustive 
list of the proofs of the Resurrection. It shall be our 
effort to avoid entirely mere argwments which are com- 
posed largely of theory, and to confine ourselves to real 
objective evidences. Argument and evidence are some- 
times entirely different matters. The former is often 
very theoretical. It is not theory but fact which we pur- 
pose to offer here. There are four witnesses whose testi- 
mony we will consider: the record of the Resurrection 
in the four Gospels; the testimony of Peter; the testi- 
mony of Paul; and the conduct of those who went forth 
to proclaim the Resurrection. 


(1) The Testimony of the Gospels. ‘Those who deny 
a literal Resurrection make much of the alleged contra- 
dictory nature of the various accounts in the Gospels. 
Our method here will be to simply present in parallel 


columns the text of the Gospel records. 


Mt. 28:1-8— 
Now late on 
the sabbath day, 
as it began to 
dawn toward 
the first day of 
the week, came 
Mary Magda- 
lene and the 
other Mary to 
see the sepul- 
chre. And be- 
hold there was 
a great earth- 
quake; for an 
angel of the 
Lord descended 
from heaven, 
and came and 
rolled away the 
stone and sat 


Mk. 16:1-8— 
And when the 
sabbath was 
past, Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Ma- 
ry the mother 
of James, and 
Salome, brought 
spices, that they 
might come and 
anoint him. And 
very early on 
the first day of 


the week they . 


came to the 
tomb when the 
sun was risen. 
And they were 
saying among 
themselves, who 
shall roll us 


Lk. 24:1-8— 
But on the 
first day of the 
week, at early 
dawn, they came 
unto the tomb, 
bringing the spi- 
ces which they 
had _ prepared. 
And they found 
the stone rolled 
away from the 
tomb. And they 
entered in and 
found not the 
body of the 
Lord Jesus. And 
it came to pass, 
while they were 
perplexed there- 
about, behold, 


Jn. 20:1-10— 
Now on the 
first day of the 
week cometh 
Mary Magda- 
lene early while 
it was yet dark 
unto the tomb, 
and seeth the 
stone taken 
away from the 
tomb. She run- 
neth, therefore, 
and cometh to 
Simon Peter, and 
to the other dis- 
ciple, whom Je- 
sus loved, and 
saith unto them, 
They have tak- 
en away the 


uponit. His ap- 
pearance was as 
lightning, and 
his raiment 
white as snow: 
and for fear of 
him the watch- 
ers did quake, 
and became as 
dead men. And 
the angel an- 
swered and said 
unto the wom- 
en, Fear not ye: 
for I know that 
ye seek Jesus, 
which hath been 
crucified. He is 
not here; he is 
risen even as he 
said. Come, see 
the place where 
the Lord lay. 
And go quickly 
and tell his dis- 
ciples, He is 
risen from the 
dead, and lo, 
he goeth before 
you into Gali- 
lee; there shall 
ye see him; lo, 
I have told you. 
And they de- 
parted quickly 
from the tomb 
with fear and 
great joy, and 
ran to bring his 
disciples word. 
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away the stone 
from the door 
of the tomb? 
And looking up 
they see that 
the stone is 
rolled back: for 
it was exceed- 
ing great. And 
entering into 
the tomb, they 
saw a young 
man sitting on 
the right side, 
arrayed ina 
white robe; and 
they were amaz- 
ed: And he saith 
unto them, Be 
not amazed. Ye 
seek Jesus the 
Nazarene which 
hath been cruci- 
fied; he is risen; 
he is not here: 
behold the place 
where they laid 
him! But go, 
tell his disciples 
and Peter, He 
goeth before you 
into Galilee: 
there shall ye 
see him, as he 
said unto you. 
And they went 
out and fled 
from the tomb; 
for trembling 
and _ astonish- 
ment had come 
upon them: and 
they said noth- 
ing to anyone; 
for they were 
afraid. 


two men _ stood 
by them in daz- 
zling apparel: 
amd wast at hiecy. 
were affrighted, 
and bowed down 
their faces to 
the earth, they 
said unto them, 
Why seek ye 
the living among 
the dead? Heis 
not here, but is 
risen: remember 
how he_ spake 
unto you when 
he was yet in 
Galilee, saying 
that the Son of 
man must be 
delivered up in- 
to the hands of 
sinful men, and 
be crucified, and 
the third day 
rise again. And 
they remember- 
ed his words. 
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Lord out of the 
tomb, and we 
know not where 
they have laid 


him, © Bever 
therefore went 
forth, and the 


other disciple, 
and they went 
toward the 
tomb. And they 
ran both to- 
gether; and the 
other disciple 
outran Peter, 
and came first 
to the tomb; 
and stooping 
down and look- 
ing in, he seeth 
the linen cloths 
lying; yet en- 
tered he not in. 
Simon Peter 
therefore also 
cometh follow- 
ing him, and 
entered into the 
tomb; and he 
beholdeth the 
linen cloths ly- 
ing, and the 
napkin, that was 
upon his head, 
not lying with 
the linen cloths, 
but rolled up in 
a place by it- 
self. Then en- 
tered in there- 
fore the other 
disciple also, 
which came 
first to®* thre 
tomb, and he 
saw, and believ- 
ed. For as yet 
they knew not 
the _ scripture, 
that he must 
rise again from 
the dead. So the 
disciples went 
away again unto 
their own heme. 


How shall we approach these narratives? There is 
but one legitimate attitude. They represent themselves 
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to us as literal history; we are to accept them as such, 
unless there is preponderant evidence against them. 
When one reads them in this open and sympathetic att1- 
tude, the inevitable impression is that the main sub- 
stance of the four accounts is in marked agreement, and 
that the divergencies are but incidental, such as would 
inevitably arise in the oft-repeated narration of any 
startling event. That is to say, to the plain Christian 
student these passages offer a practically harmonious 
testimony. It is the acute and highly trained literary 
critic who can find the numerous discrepancies. But let 
us not forget, it was not the critic, seeking exact tech- 
nical harmony, who wrote these precious records for us, 
but devout and believing Christian spirits, like the 
simple disciple of today, who recorded as faithfully as 
their facilities would allow the tradition as they had 
received it. 

A close scrutiny of the passages reveals two facts; 
first, that their agreements are on the vital and more 
- prominent features of the marvelous event; and second, 
that their divergencies pertain to incidental and un- 
important details (unimportant to all save the critic 
who wishes to use them to discredit the record). Let us 
examine the passages and see if this observation is true. 
The agreements are: (1) the time was early morning on 
thé first day of the week; (2) women were the first to 
come to the tomb; (3) the tomb was found open and 
empty; (4) and guarded by angelic visitants; (5) the 
angels announced the resurrection; (6) and sent a.mes- 
sage to the other disciples. ‘These items compose the 
consistent and connected story told by fowr witnesses. 
The divergencies are: (1) as to the exact hour of the 
visit by the women; (2) as to the names and number of 
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the women; (3) as to the number of the angelic mes- 
sengers; (4) as to the exact time and wording of the 
message to the disciples. One would very much dislike to 
be a prisoner, charged with murder and tried by a com- 
petent jury, and have submitted against him the testi- 
mony of four alleged eyewitnesses which presented the 
same agreement and divergence exhibited by these four 
parallel narratives. In all the prominent and essential 
points they agree; their differences are incidental and 
unimportant details. 

Note two matters relative’to the discrepancies. First, 
they are not, in any case, necessarily contradictions. In 
the second place, they reflect the particular variety in 
purpose of each evangelist (cf. Milligan, Resurrection, 
p- 60). Matthew presents matters which afford an 
effective contact with distinctly Jewish life and 
thought; Mark stresses those details which impress the 
wonder of the event; Luke emphasizes (in 23:55-56) 
the human touch in the characteristic sympathy of the 
women in desiring to give additional attention to the 
body of Jesus; John shows interest in a particular 
character in whom he can best present the transcendent 
nature of the event. These distinctive elements in every 
instance reflect a characteristic trait of the writer. “The 
streams are slightly colored by the different soils through 
which they have passed, but they conduct us to the same 
fountain head” (Milhgan, 74., p. 62). The divergen- 
cies are just sufficient to prove that we have four inde- 
pendent witnesses, and not just duplicates of one original 
account. 

An added support to the truth of these narratives is 
the fact that Jesus himself predicted his Resurrection. 
To the evangelical student this is very convincing, 
though for the liberal it means little. He impeaches the 
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Gospel records of Jesus’ prediction of his Resurrection, 
and contends that the words were put into the mouth of 
Jesus by subsequent legendary tradition. After thus 
attempting to prove the error of the Gospel testimony, 
he dogmatically asserts, in emphatic type, that “there 
was no explicit word of Jesus touching his bodily resur- 
rection” (Gilbert, Jesus, p. 277). And yet the liberals 


accuse the evangelical scholar of biased judgment! 


(2) The Testimony of Peter. We have in the NT 
one document which is new very generally. admitted 
even by many liberals to have come from the pen of an 
apostle, and an eyewitness of the ministry of Jesus. 
This is the First Epistle of Peter. In the light of this 
epistle there can be no doubt that Peter believed the 
Resurrection.to bea tact, (Ct. LPtalug, 215 322s 
Here we have one who companied with Jesus during the 
greater part of his earthly ministry, who witnessed his 
trial and crucifixion, and who was without any doubt in 
close touch with the entire group of disciples from the . 
burial of Jesus until Pentecost, and he confidently de- 
clares that God “raised him from the dead” (1:21). 
It is not possible to suppose that Peter could be per- 
suaded to accept a tradition which he knew there were 
no facts to support. Had the Resurrection story been a 
legend, Peter would have known and condemned it as 
such. Peter’s acceptance of the Resurrection as a fact 
can be explained in only one way, He believed he had 
seen his Lord alive from the dead. To this same belief 
he gives testimony in his address in Acts (cf. 2:24-32), ° 
words which are generally agreed to have been actually 
spoken by Peter. This eyewitness of the life of Jesus 
believed that he had risen from the dead. 


(3) The Testimony of Paul. Though Paul is not an 
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eyewitness of the ministry, his evidence is important 
for three reasons. He was in close contact from an early 
period with those who were eyewitnesses (cf. Gal. 1:18, 
19); he was converted from the most intense hostility 
toward the Christian movement, though a man of won- 
derfully acute intellect and wide culture; his conviction 
of the truth of the cause he espoused moved him to great 
extremes of personal sacrifice. The combination of 
these three facts makes Paul a powerful witness to the 
Resurrection. His faith in it finds abundant expression 
throughout his epistles. The fact that he makes it the 
cardinal truth of the Christian religion, of “the gospel,” 
seems to indicate that it was the chief basis of his own 
faith. Paul became convinced that Christianity was 
genuine when he became convinced that Jesus was alive 
from the dead (cf. Ac. 9:3-9). Of special interest is his 
statement in I Cor. 15:3-8. These words throw the tes- 
timony of Paul back upon the witness of the original 
group of disciples. He declares that “he appeared to 
Cephas; then to the twelve.” In view of his fifteen 
days interview with Peter at Jerusalem (Gal. 1:18), 
there can be no doubt that these words convey to us 
literal history. If Peter had not seen the Lord he would 
have so informed Paul. It is indeed likely that Paul got 
his information on this point, including the appearance 
to the twelve, and later “‘to all the.apostles,” directly 
from Peter. Paul also tells us in Gal. (2:19) that he 
saw James in Jerusalem. Is this not why he knew that 
“then he appeared to James?”’ To say the least, if the 
tradition of the appearance to James had been false, it 
is likely Paul would have known of its fallaciousness. 
But most forceful of all is his statement, “then he ap- 
peared to above five hundred brethren at once, of whom 
the greater part remain until now, but some are fallen 
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asleep” (verse 6). There could be no mere credulous 
subscription to legendary tradition here. Either there 
were these numerous living witnesses of the Resurrec- 
tion, or Paul deliberately falsified. But it is utterly out 
of harmony with the character of Paul, made evident 
by all his writings, to suppose that he would be guilty 
of a deliberate falsehood. The only rational conclusion 
is that he told the truth. He had received his informa- 
tion from some of the very group of five hundred which 
he mentions, at least indirectly, most likely directly. 
And on the basis of the testimony which he had received 
to this momentous fact he risked his life in the face of 
every conceivable peril and endured the most extreme 
hardship (cf. II Cor. 11:23-29). Wherefore, “it is 
clear that we have, in the Apostle of the Gentiles, not 
only a witness for a bodily Resurrection of our Lord, 
but one whose evidence is confirmed and strengthend 
by every consideration that can lend it weight” (Miulli- 
gan, op. cit. p. 45). 


(4) The Testimony of Apostolic Experience. ‘This is 
confessedly not the most direct or the most cbjective 
evidence, but to one who ponders it long enough, and 
sympathetically, it becomes the most convincing. The 
fact of the sacrificial devotion manifested by these early 
witnesses to the Resurrection is surely conclusive proof 
that they accepted it as a fact, but this is not the only 
aspect of the evidence. The quality of life and charac- 
ter which belief in this fact produced is profoundly 
significant. When we contemplate the zeal with which 
they went out to proclaim this new message of Resurrec- 
tion hope, the fortitude with which they faced the most 
deadly opposition, the missionary enthusiasm with which 
they pressed the message out to the widest possible limits, 
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the compassion for a disconsolate world which domi- 
nated the spirit of their efforts, we cannot think of them 
as the simple-minded victims of a delusion. The nobility 
of character, the exaltation of ideals, the transcendence 
of hope which characterized this group are the fruits 
of a sincere and earnest conviction. The contribution 
which they have made to history, constituting the great- 
est benefit ever received by the human race, could not 
have originated in the ethereal regions of myth.. The 
life of Apostolic Christianity can only be explained by 
real and abiding faith in a Risen Redeemer. 

We have considered four pieces of testimony, viz., 
that of the Gospels, of Peter, of Paul, and of apostolic 
life. The cumulative effect of all this evidence is tre- 
mendous. It establishes beyond dispute as a fact of his- 
tory that the contemporaries of Jesus believed that he 
arose from the dead, that his tomb was empty, and that 
they had beheld in tangible form his risen body. This 
they believed; how account for their belief? This 
brings us to the theories advanced in explanation of the 
Resurrection. 

2. Theories. 


We have seen in the preceding discussion that objec- 
tive data prove as historically true the belief of the 
original disciples of Jesus in his Resurrection. But let us 
carefully bear in mind that this does not prove the 
Resurrection. There is one other step to be taken before 
we arrive at rational certainty as to the fact itself. We 
must find the hypothesis which best explains this faith 
of primitive Christianity. We will consider the four 
leading theories. 


(1) The Swoon Theory. This theory seems to have 
originated with Paulus, and was made popular for a 
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time by the influence of Schleiermacher. It has now 
been practically abandoned. It offers as the explanation 
of the empty tomb and the belief in the Resurrection 
that Jesus was really not dead when taken down from 
the cross, but was in a state of coma, and the cool and 
damp interior of the sepulchre caused him to revive, and 
that in some way his restoration to consciousness was 
discovered, and he was released from the tomb. Hence, 
when the women came they found the grave empty, and 
the discarded grave-cloths lying where Jesus had left 
them, and supposed that he had been miraculously 
raised from the dead. The impossibility of this theory 
lies upon the face of it, and one’s mind is thronged with 
the difficulties before it, but it is sufficient just to quote 
the criticism of Strauss: “It is evident that this view of 
the Resurrection of Jesus, apart from the difficulties in 
which it is involved, does not even solve the problem 
which is here under consideration—the origin, that is, 
of the Christian church by faith in the Miraculous 
Resurrection of a Messiah. It is impossible that a being 
who had stolen half-dead out of the sepulchre, who 
crept about weak and ill, wanting medical treatment, 
who required bandaging, strengthening, and indulgence, 
and who still at last yielded to His sufferings, could have 
given the disciples the impression that He was a con- 
queror over death and the grave, the Prince of Life, an 
impression which lay at the bottom of their future 
ministry” (cit. by Orr, Resurrection, p. 43). 


(2) The Wrong Tomb Theory. This is a very in- 
genious explanation. According to it the women 
reached the garden in which the sepulcher was located 
before day-break, and on account of the darkness made 

their way to the wrong tomb. A young man standing 
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near surmised their errand and sought to correct them, 
saying, “Do you seek Jesus of Nazareth? He is not 
here. Behold, yonder is where they laid him,” pointing 
out the right sepulchre. But the women were frightened 
and fled away, believing that some supernatural being, 
“an angel,” had accosted them. Out of this incident, 
according to this theory, the tradition of the Resurrec- 
tion grew. Legend took this nucleus, with reports of 
apparitional appearances, and wove about it the detailed 
narratives of the four Gospels. The weakness of this 
theory is its arbitrary treatment of the data. It selects 
those elements of the record which serve its own ends, 
and rejects the rest as unhistorical. Why reject the visit 
of Peter and “the beloved disciple” to the sepulchre? 
Why reject the testimony of the Roman guard to the 
empty tomb: ‘These items fail to fit the theory: therein 
lies the only reason for their rejection. The theory is 
based upon a selected portion of the data, and then made 
the standard for judging the rest of the evidence. The 
self-evident criterion of judgment in this theory is to 
accept as historical those threads of the Gospel tradition 
which may be detached most conveniently from the 
supernatural, and deny the rest. Such a method is 
wholly unscientific, and cannot hope to prove satis- 
factory. 


(3) The Vision Theory. This hypothesis is very pop- 
ular in present day liberal criticism. It stresses the 
fact that the disciples were in a state of great mental 
agitation, and therefore unusually susceptible to vision. 
Mary Magdalene, naturally a woman of nervous and 
sensitive temperament, had the initial vision, and started 
the contagion. (Here is a strange and sudden defer- 
ence to the Fourth Gospel!) It rapidly spread until 
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many believed that they had seen the Lord. Jewish 
notions of a future resurrection and the predictions of 
Jesus offered a basis for the hallucinations. The idea 
of the empty tomb, the angelic visitants, and other 
details, were easily supplied by religious fancy. ‘Thence 
came the story of the Resurrection, and the triumphant 
faith of Apostolic Christianity. 

This theory has one pronounced advantage. It adopts 
a basal hypothesis, and rigidly applies it to all the data 
alike. This basal hypothesis is that the belief in the 
Resurrection was the product of a fertile imagination 
operating upon a state of mental excitement and nerv- 
ous tension. ‘Though the hypothesis for this case is 
assumed, it unquestionably has parallels. It is not per 
sé unreasonable. But in the light of certain facts and 
considerations it is untenable as an explanation of this 
case. There are four objections to it. 

a. It is inconsistent with the records. We have seen 
abundant reasons for having great respect for the Gospel 
records. But this theory takes any liberties with them 
which its own exigencies may demand. For one thing, 
it reverses the mode of development as represented by 
the tradition. The Gospel accounts proceed from the 
empty tomb and the angelic announcement to the 
visions; this theory goes in the opposite direction. The 
Gospel records represent that the appearances were lit- 
eral. The appearance to Mary Magdalene is so lifelike 
that she mistakes her Lord for the gardener. This is 
not at all like an apparition. ‘The other women Zook 
hold of his feet. When he appeared to the two disci- 
ples on the way to Emmaus they thought he was a 
stranger, until he intentionally granted them an intima- 
tion of his identity. He explained the scriptures to 
them, a rather unusual performance for an apparition. 
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They urged him to come in and break bread with them. 
People do not ordinarily invite ghosts to take supper. 
He said to a group of his disciples, “See my hands and 
my feet, that it is I myself; handle me and see; for 
a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me hav- 
ing” (Lk. 24:39). This is a strange request for a hallu- 
cination to make. He invites ‘Thomas to examine his 
scars. Ghosts are not very generally known to possess 
scars. One thing is clear beyond dispute. To -accept 
this theory requires to utterly repudiate any vestige of 
trustworthiness in the Gospel records. Then why have 
any vision theory at all? Why not abandon the tradition 
im toto as an invention of fancy? 

b. It fails to adequately explain the attitude of Paul. 
We can not believe that Paul would have failed to de- 
tect “‘ghost stories,” if such the accounts of the Resur- 
rection appearances had been. ‘The position advocated 
by some that Paul thought of them purely in this light 
is unthinkable. The fatal objection to such an interpre- 
tation is that Paul makes the resurrection body of Christ 
the prototype of our resurrection bodies, and ours are 
to preserve absolutely their original identity (cf. 1 Co. 
15:35-49). There is one thing of which we may rest 
assured in the case of Paul: he did not regard the appear- 
ances as superstitious apparitions, but as literal manifes- 
tations of the resurrection body of his Lord. In view 
of his splendid mental equipment and his passionate 
devotion to the cause of Christ this conclusion is ines- 
capable. 

c. The theory is untenable for psychological reasons. 
No purely subjective vision can be experienced unless 
the mind is already in possession of all the elements 
contained in the vision, and is expecting it to occur. 
Only those see apparitions who anticipate them, who 
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“believe in them.”” And the apparition is always of a 
presupposed nature. Practically all the “ghosts” seen 
by the Southern negro are white. This grows out of 
the notion that spirits are white. So far as our data 
indicate, there was no anticipation whatever in the 
minds of the disciples of the Resurrection. On the 
other hand, they were unable to comprehend the reality 
of it when Jesus himself foretold it. And even after 
he had appeared a number of times, Thomas could not 
be convinced, but was led to acknowledge the glorious 
fact when he himself saw his Lord: Thomas was surely 
in no attitude of mind to receive an apparition. When 
Jesus appeared to the five hundred in Galilee, even as 
he stood before them, “some doubted” (Mt. 28:17). 
It is difficult to understand how a person would doubt 
a subjective vision. What they doubted was not that 
they actually saw a human form before them, but that 
that human form was really Jesus. The psychology of 
the disciples certainly lacked the element of expectancy 
of the Resurrection, and lacking this it could not have 
possessed a concrete conception of the form and mode 
of appearance of that Resurrection. | 

d. ‘The hypothesis is inadequate. This is the fatal 
objection. The attitude of mind which harbors hallu- 
cination 1s a/ways superstitious credulity, and not calm 
and inspiring faith. All seeming exceptions to this rule 
are found, upon thorough examination, not to be excep- 
tions. If the credulity is not habitual, it is temporarily 
induced by some special effort or environment, or by 
an exciting event. The effects produced by the Resur- 
rection experience of Apostolic Christianity do not sub- 
mit to such an explanation. ‘Theirs was not superstitious 
credulity, but triumphant faith. To say that the confi- 
dence of primitive Christianity in the Resurrection of 
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its Lord was the result of illusory apparitions is to pos- 
tulate a psychological phenomenon which is utterly 
without parallel. Nowhere else, in all human history, 
has the occurrence of mere spectral appearances wrought 
effects anything similar to those produced by faith in 
the Resurrection of Jesus. Just confront the claim in 
simple language. A number of superstitious, much- 
excited people, on widely separated occasions, saw 
ghosts. Then the excitement calmed down, the appa- 
ritions were accepted as substantial facts, and a new 
religion, the greatest the, world has known, was built 
thereon. When thus viewed in its ungarnished features 
the absurdity of the theory appears. The more one 
considers it, the more he is convinced that the suggested 
cause can not account for the known result. ‘To accept 
this theory would require to reinterpret Apostolic Chris- 
tianity, reducing very greatly the present high estimate 
of its character. But the literature which is now almost 
unanimously ascribed to this period makes such a con- 
clusion impossible. 


(4) The Literal Resurrection Theory. We have seen 
that the data of the N. T. demonstrate as a fact that the 
contemporaries of Jesus believed they saw him alive 
from the dead. Then we faced the question of account- 
ing for this belief. We have examined the three lead- 
ing explanations offered by liberal criticism, and found 
them unsatisfactory. Not only do they fail to leave our 
minds at rest on the problem, but they fail to satisfy 
the facts. We now turn to the explanation offered by 
evangelical Christianity. It-is that the body of Jesus, 
transformed by the divine miracle of the Resurrection, 
literally arose from the grave on the third day, as the 
fitting climax of his Messianic ministry. 
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The contention is made by some objectors that the 
Resurrection stories were invented to supply a satisfac- 
tory conclusion to the Messianic career of Jesus. That 
his career would have been far from satisfactory without 
it we do not deny. A Savior who had died a helpless 
martyr, died because his program had failed of realiza- 
tion, would not offer a very inspiring appeal. The 
career of Jesus, viewed as a Messianic mission, would 
be sadly incomplete without the Resurrection. ‘Then if 
one admits that God had any part in the ministry of 
Jesus, and yet denies the Resurrection, he is compelled 
to acknowledge that God suffered the career of His 
Messiah to culminate in a very disappointing fashion. 
The fact is, no one can consistently dispute the histori- 
cal truth of the Resurrection, and at the same time 
hold to Jesus as a divinely appointed Messiah. - If Jesus 
did not rise from the dead, then God had nothing to 
do with his career as a Messiah, for a God who fosters 
a failure is no God at all. If it be objected that Jesus’ 
career was not necessarily a failure without the Resur- 
rection, that his example and teaching could still have 
had their highly beneficial effect, we would reply that 
it is a simple matter of fact that Jesus would have failed 
had not his disciples believed that he arose from the 
dead. He might be a teacher and exemplar without a 
Resurrection, but a Messiah he could not be. 

Then the evangelical theory of the Resurrection is, 
built upon one fundamental premise: the conviction that 
God has provided in His Incarnate Son a consistent and 
sufficient Plan of Redemption. He ushered Him into 
the incarnate state by the: miracle of the Virgin Birth; 
He laid upon His spirit during His earthly ministry 
a controlling, consuming sense of His Messianic mis- 
sion; He attested His divine nature and redemptive pur- 
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pose by supernatural manifestations; He suffered Him 
to die upon the cross as a means of securing the just 
pardon of the sinner, but loosed from Him the bands 
of death and raised Him from the grave, thus demon- 
strating His victory over the forces of evil and decay, 
and guaranteeing His power to save. Such is the Chris- 
tian hypothesis for Christ. It would be sadly and hope- 
lessly defective without the Resurrection. With the 
Resurrection it is gloriously complete. 

With the fall of man the sable gloom of depravity’s 
night settled over the human race. Through its shadows 
man has groped in his vain and pathetic quest for the 
light. At last there cleft the clouds of darkness a 
single star of eternal hope—the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. In this message of triumphant 
faith fainting hearts take courage again, disconsolate 
souls are cheered, tears are dried from weeping eyes, 
and death’s dark shadows lifted. ‘This glorious hope of 
the Resurrection breaks asunder the fetters of sin, and 
proclaims to the captive souls of men eternal emanci- 


pation. 


“Up from the grave He arose 
With a mighty triumph o’er His foes, 
He arose a Victor from the dark domain, 
And He lives forever with His saints to reign. 
He arose! 
He arose! 
Hallelujah! Christ arose! 


To a sorrowing race in earth’s despair carry the heart- 
ening message; to saint and sinner, friend and foe 
proclaim the truth divine; through haunts of earth and 
halls of heaven sing the glad refrain, till harps of angels 
and celestial choruses join to swell the triumphant 
strains, that all the universe of God may know that 
Joseph’s tomb is empty! Jesus, at God’s right hand 
exalted, lives and reigns forever! 
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PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


We now have before us a matter of most vital conse- 
quence: the impression made by Jesus upon his own 
contemporaries., It has been necessary to anticipate to 
some extent in our study of the Resurrection. We have 
seen that Jesus’ contemporaries believed that they saw 
him alive from the dead. It is further certain that 
they did not believe that he ever again suffered death, 
but ascended to a place of exaltation with the Father, 
and that he would return again in great glory to effect 
the final consummation of his Messianic Kingdom. On 
these points criticism is pretty well agreed. It is the 
more particular interpretation which the primitive dis- 
ciples gave to this risen and exalted Messiah which 
has given rise to the great divisions of opinion. 

As we approach this problem we are to bear in mind 
that it is this interpretation of Jesus in primitive Chris- 
tian thought which has impressed him upon subsequent 
generations. Had he not secured for himself a tran- 
scendent place in the mind of Apostolic Christianity the 
world would never have known that he lived. And 
all that the world knows about him, historically, it 
received from the primitive disciples, for they alone 
knew him during his earthly career. Whatever may 
be said of later accretions, it can not be denied that 
the essential nucleus of the Christian conception of 
Christ was the interpretation of him in primitive Chris- 
tian thought. It was these original disciples whose holy 
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task it was to enshrine in the heart of the world the 
Person of its Redeemer and King. 

We shall consider first the earliest records of primi- 
tive Christian thought, then its literary products, and 
finally its evident sowrces. 


I, RECORDS. 


These we have in the book of Acts. Its importance 
here arises from two considerations. (1) It discloses 
the historical situation in which primitive Christian 
thought developed. This, however, is denied by those 
who place its date at or after A. D. 100. They quite 
plausibly claim that upon this premise we must regard 
the book of Acts as reflecting elements of a later his- 
torical situation. But if we assume the earlier date, 
we leave no question that the background of history 
which it portrays is real and accurate. (2) It records 
the discourses which constitute the earliest extant ex- 
pression of primitive Christian thought. Here lies its 
prime importance for this phase of criticism. It is 
therefore quite urgent that we should settle as far as 
possible the question of its date, authorship, and relia- 
bility. The matter of date we have already considered, 
placing its composition at about 62 (cf. p. 175), hence 
there remain for investigation the questions of author- 
ship and reliability. 

1. Authorship of Acts. 


On this point there has not been a great deal of dis- 
sension. It has been widely held, including even some 
liberals, that the author was Luke the companion of 
Paul, the one to whom tradition unanimously ascribes 
the book. ‘That it was written by the author of the 
third Gospel is even more generally agreed. Some 
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however, deny both propositions. The arguments urged 
against the latter view—of common authorship with the 
‘third Gospel—are so subjective and intricate that we 
do not feel justified in taking space for them in this 
discussion. ‘Therefore we turn our attention to the 
question of the author’s identity. It is urged against 
the Lucan authorship that there are “gaps” left in the 
course of the history which are inconsistent with the 
theory that a contemporary of Paul wrote it. This ob- 
jection entirely disregards the fact that the author was 
limited as to the length of his document, and without 
any doubt made it as long as the literary facilities and 
customs of his time would allow. The “gaps” were 
not a matter of choice, but of necessity, and we should 
surely allow to the author, whether a companion of Paul 
or not, the liberty of selecting his own material. It is 
further demurred against the Lucan authorship that it 
reflects a form of church government which was later 
than Paul’s time. ‘This objection is based upon a theory 
that definite official life did not begin in the churches 
until late in the first century, against which theory Phils. 
1:1 stands out as a fatal refutation. But the theory 
disposes of this passage as an interpolation. The most 
formidable objection which has been advanced is the 
apparent inconsistency of Acts with Paul’s epistles, 
which we take up when we come to discuss the question 
of historical trustworthiness. ‘The weakest argument 
yet offered against the traditional authorship maintains 
that since there is not sufficient internal evidence in 
favor of the tradition it must be rejected. This objec- 
tion is wrong in principle: it demands that we consider 
the prisoner guilty until he is proven innocent. It is 
wrong in fact: the internal evidence is favorable to the 
tradition, as we shall now proceed to show. 
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(1) Similarities to Language of Pauline Epistles. 
Luke, the traditional author of Acts, was a companion 
of Paul. Then if genuine Pauline reflections can be 
detected in the book it goes far toward confirming the 
tradition. A number of such traces in the language are 
indicated by Sir John Hawkins (Hore Synoptice, p. 
189). But Moffat dissents (Introduction, p. 300), and, 
though accepting the Lucan authorship, regards the 
argument from the linguistic similarities to Paul as of 
very little force. However, when one considers care- 
fully the data offered by Hawkins he can not escape 
the conviction that they furnish at least strong corrobo- 
rative evidence, if not independent proof. Other traces 
of Paul have been seen in the spirit and viewpoint of 
Luke-Acts, but this hardly proves anything relative to 
the identity of the author. We can claim no more than 
that it is in harmony with the tradition. 


(2) The Medical Terminology. In Col. 4:14 Paul 
refers to “Luke, the beloved physician.” We would 
therefore expect that if Luke-Acts was written by him, 
we should find medical terms in the books. This is 
exactly what we do find. Critics who oppose the Lucan 
authorship seek by every possible means to minimize 
the force of this argument, but it nevertheless remains 
as a plain, demonstrable fact. The matter was fully 
worked out a number of years ago by Dr. W. K. Hobart 
(Medical Language of St. Luke, 1882), “whose mate- 
rials have recently been sifted with results which con- 
verge on the thesis that the author of both works was a 
Greek physician, and therefore, inferentially, the Luke 
of the NT” (Moffatt, Introduction, p. 298). This 
evidence gives direct and convincing support to the 
tradition. 
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(3) Evidence from the “Diary.” In four passages 
in Acts (16:10-17; 20:4-16; 21:1-18; 27-1-28:16) 
the author employs the personal pronoun ‘‘we” as the 
‘subject of narration. / These are called the “we”- 
sections, or the “diary.”” They prove one of two things 
to be true: either a written diary of a companion of 
Paul was used as a documentary source, or the author 
was giving personal reminiscences. Either theory com- 
ports with the traditional authorship. But if the author 
of the “‘we”’-passages is also the author of the rest of 
Acts we should expect to find a vocabulary and style 
common to both. Such is the case. The actual data 
in proof of the similarity are given in abundance by 
_Sir John Hawkins (Hore Synoptice, pp. 182f), and 
the array is convincing to any open mind. But the abso- 
lutely conclusive investigation in this field has been con- 
ducted by Adolf Harnack, who has published his results 
in three works (Luke the Physician; The Acts of the 
Apostles; Date of the Acts and the Synoptic Gospels). 
He takes up the material of the “‘we”-document verse 
by verse and points out innumerable instances of simi- 
larity in language and style. He actually finds 325 
correspondences in words and phrases, and exhibits them 
in the Greek text (Date of Acts, etc., pp. 4-12). He 
further shows that the peculiarities which are found to 
be characteristic of the author of Luke-Acts are most 
abundant in these “‘we”-sections, where the writer has 
the liberty of his own reminiscences, or at least his own 
materials. We do not hesitate to declare that Harnack 
has demonstrated the fact that the author of the “‘we”- 
passages in Acts is also the author of the rest of the 
book, and the third Gospel as well. The author of this 
diary material was without doubt a companion of Paul, 
as practically all critics admit. ‘Then Hobart has proved 
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that the third Gospel and Acts were written by a physi- 
cian; Harnack has proved that they were written by 
a companion of Paul. No stronger support could be 
desired for the tradition that Luke-Acts was written by 
Luke, the beloved physician. 


2. Reliability of Acts. 


The fact that the book was written by a contempo- 
rary of the events, and frequently an eyewitness of the 
events, lends great value to its records. But it also 
possesses an intrinsic character which has of late been 
turning criticism progressively in its favor. Schenkel, 
in a work published in 1879, remarked concerning Acts, 
“T have been forced to the conviction that it is a far . 
more trustworthy source of information than is com- 
monly allowed on the part of modern criticism.” This 
favorable judgment occurred at the time when the tide 
of critical opinion was turning from the skeptical atti- 
tude of Baur and his adherents, who considered Acts 
to be ‘‘a late controversial romance, the only historical 
value of which was to throw Hehe on the thought of 
the period which produced it” (cit. Int. St. Bib. Ency. 
p. 44). This extreme position was soon abandoned, and 
the book has been growing in favor ever since. Mc- 
Giffert is quoted as acknowledging that Acts “is more 
trustworthy than previous critics allowed” (cf. Int. St. 
Bib. Ency., p. 45). Harnack renders as his judgment: 
“The book has now been restored to the position of credit 
which is its rightful due. It is not only, taken as a 
whole, a genuinely historical work, but even in the ma- 
jority of its details it is trustworthy. (Harnack would 
except its records of miracle.) Judged from almost 
every possible standpoint of historical criticism it is a 
solid, respectable, and in many respects an extraordinary 
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work” (74.). Even Julicher, though he finds a number 
of details which he regards as unhistorical, is led on the 
whole to conclude: ‘We can not overestimate the 
value of a book to which, perhaps, we do not exactly 
owe our comprehension of the Apostolic Age, but to 
which we are very largely indebted for our ability to 
use the oldest documents, the Epistles of Paul, towards 
such a comprehension” (Intro. to NT, p. 451). Un- 
questionably true is the opinion rendered by A. T. Rob- 
ertson: “At any rate the prejudice against Luke is rap- 
idly disappearing” (Int. St. Bib. Ency., p. 45). 

But there are still some points at which Acts is being 
challenged. We will consider briefly the more impor- 
tant. 


_ (1) Inconsistency with the Epistles of Paul. The 
chief objection which has been raised against the his- 
torical reliability of Acts is that it does not harmonize 
with the historical reference contained in the Pauline 
Epistles. ‘This objection arises from the interpretation 
placed by liberal critics upon Paul and his theology. 
Paul can, in accordance with perfectly reasonable meth- 
ods, be interpreted in the light of both Acts and his 
Epistles in such way that the inconsistencies disappear. 
For instance, it is maintained that the author of the 
Epistle to the Galatians could never have subscribed to 
and assisted in circulating the document approved by 
the Jerusalem Conference according to Acts 15. But 
it is far more difficult to see how the author of Gala- 
tians could also write the words of Rom. 9:1-5; 11:1- 
24. Such a judgment involves too much of the sub- 
jective to be a fatal objection. ‘That there are some 
discrepancies in matters of historical detail we frankly 
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admit, but these have been greatly exaggerated, as, for 
instance, when it is asserted that Peter could not “pos- 
sibly” have been guilty of the dissimulation described 
in Gal. 2:11ff. if he had experienced the visions of 
Acts 10:9ff. (Julicher, Ivtro., p. 442). This is attrib- 
uting a rather remarkable constancy to Simon Peter, and 
overlooks the fact that this same dissimulation is exceed- 
ingly strange in the light of Gal. 2:9. In fact, it 1s 
rather precarious to say that one can not “possibly” do 
anything which involves the perversity of human na- 
ture. Such an objection makes the impression of an 
effort to “hunt up” contradictions. The few discrep- 
ancies which exist do not prove to be irreconcilable, and 
are only such differences as will inevitably arise in two 
independent accounts of the same course of events. 
These natural divergencies certainly can not prove that 
any of Luke’s work was either consciously or uncon- 
sciously a fabrication. There is striking appropriate- 
ness in the observation of Ramsay that “Acts rightly 
understood is the best commentary on the letters of 
Paul, and the letters on Acts” (Trustworthiness Le ING 
p: 52). ‘ 


(2) Inconsistency with Josephus. One grows impa- 
tient of a criticism which so clearly manifests its preju- 
dice as to assume that when a divergence occurs between 
a NT writer and ove other ancient historian, the NT 
writer is always the one open to suspicion. Granted 
that Luke does contradict Josephus on a few points, 
he has proved himself to be deserving of more respect 
as a historian than Josephus. In the particular places 
where Luke disagrees with Josephus, a close examina- 
tion points quite decidedly in favor of Luke (cf. Zahn, 
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Intro. to NT, pp. 97ff.). That this objection has been 
enthusiastically urged shows the temper of much liberal 
criticism. 


(3) Inaccuracies in Geography and Political Termi- 
nology. At one time this objection was given great 
prominence as utterly fatal to the acceptance of Luke 
as a trustworthy historian, but recent researches, espe- 
cially those of Sir W. M. Ramsay, have destroyed much 
of the grounds of this adverse criticism. ‘The objections 
that remain, solely because the data have not yet been 
discovered to overthrow them, have a strong suspicion 
cast upon them by the refutation of the others. We 
have been led to surmise that Luke, who was so close 
to the original facts, was better acquainted with these 
matters than modern critics, who must ascertain them 
at a distance of nineteen centuries. 

An instance of a reversal of opinion which has been 
compelled by the facts may be noted relative to Acts 
14:1-6. Here Luke describes Paul and Barnabas as 
going from Iconium into Lycaonia. Now the older 
very positive opinion was that Iconium was itself a city of 
Lycaonia, which made Luke out as guilty of a very awk- 
ward inaccuracy. It was as though one should speak of 
going from Chicago into Illinois. But we find in the 
“Acts of Justin” a testimony from a native of the city 
that Iconium was in Phrygia. ‘This evidence finds quite 
positive corroboration from Pliny (Nat. Hist., v. 41). 
There has appeared other strong support of the truth of 
Luke’s descriptive notice, but the finally conclusive evi- 
dence was the discovery in 1910 of a monument in the 
ruins of Iconium bearing an inscription which proved 
that that city still used the Phrygian language as late as 
200 A. D. (cf. Ramsay, Trustworthiness of NT, pp. 65- 
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78). This left no doubt that it was still a Phrygian city 
at 47-48, the time when the event recorded by Luke oc- 
curred. So the former opinion of the historical geogra- 
phers was wrong, and Luke right. A number of other in- 
stances of the same kind might be cited. (See especially 
the works of Sir W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 
Pauline and Other Studies, Cities of St. Paul, Luke the 
Physician, and The Bearing of Recent Discoveries on the 
Historical Trustworthiness of the NT. ‘The last men- 
tioned is particularly commended. ) 

Then we may rely upon Acts as a faithful and accurate 
record of the life and teaching of the original apostolic 
group, both because it was written by a contemporary and 
because its own contents have been tested and proved to 
be valid. The events recorded may be regarded as au- 
thentic; the discourses reported may be accepted as sub- 
stantially accurate. Therefore Acts furnishes us our 
source of first rank in the determination of primitive 


Christian thought. 
II. PRODUCTS. 


The products of primitive Christian thought must be 
found in the NT writings outside of the literature of 
Paul and the historical books—the Gospels and Acts. 
That brings up for consideration eight epistles—James, 
1 and 2 Peter, Jude, Hebrews, 1, 2 and 3 John—and 
Revelation. The task of criticism is to discover wheth- 
er we may depend upon all of these as really repre- 
senting primitive Christian thought, and if not, just 
which may be rightfully placed in that class. We treat 
them here in what we regard as their chronological or- 
der, though the question of date will of necessity be 
subordinate to other considerations. 
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JAMES. 


This epistle may safely be regarded as the most an- 
cient Christian literature which is extant in its original 
form. This, however, is disputed by many liberals, who 
consider it one of the latest of the NT documents (cf. 
Julicher, Intro., 224ff.). But there are five groups of 
evidence which point very convincingly toward its early 
date. 


(1) Its primitive character. Any one who has a gen- 
eral acquaintance with early Christian literature must. 
recognize the validity of this evidence. The document 
most similar to it in early Christian literature is one ex- 
tant in a Latin translation which bears the title, De Doc- 
trina Apostolorum. ‘The primitive nature of this docu- 
ment inclines patristic scholars to place its date prior to 
the end of the first century. Yet its primitive character is 
not so pronounced as that of James. Another evidence 
of early date advanced for the Doctrina is its intensely 
Jewish coloring, but in this respect it is certainly ri- 
valled by our Epistle. James belongs to the gnomic type 
of Jewish literature, being the only NT books which 
can be placed in that class, which shows the great in- 
fluence exerted over its composition by rabbinic Juda- 
ism. In this respect it 1s certainly more primitive than 
Paul, and belongs in the class with the teaching of 
Jesus. 


(2) Early situation reflected. ‘The Christians ad- 
dressed are in need of the very simplest practical in- 
structions; they are Jewish Christians mainly, if not 
exclusively, and are still a part of the Jewish commun- 
ity; they have not yet been able to adjust their syna- 
gogue customs to Christian ideals (3:1ff.); they are 
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either using the Jewish synagogues for worship, or they 
are accustomed to refer to their own Christian assem- 
blage by the Jewish term, rather than the later Greek 
word ekklesia (2:2); and there is manifest among them 
a gross misunderstanding of the most rudimentary 
Christian doctrines (2:14ff.). The fact that the lat- 
ter is the only passage in which there appears the least 
doctrinal concern also points to an early date. 


(3) Its literary connections. It is very generally 
, agreed among scholars that there are manifest literary 
relations of James with | Clement, Hebrews and | Pe- 
ter. Advocates of a late date assume the dependence of 
James upon these writings, but in the light of the former 
considerations we should certainly not be able to place it 
as late as I Clement, and hardly as late as Hebrews. It 
is therefore more in line with probability to accept the 
connection the other way. 


(4) Its relation to Paul. Advocates of a late date 
make much of the argument that the Epistle reflects a 
period when Paul’s doctrine of justification was becom- 
ing misunderstood and perverted (cf. 2:14ff.). That 
there is no necessary contradiction between the two is 
now generally agreed. But it is difficult to believe that 
James would have written just as he did had he been 
acquainted with the views of Paul. If he had known 
the Pauline Epistles, especially Galatians and Romans, 

“it is inconceivable that . . . he could have said just 
so much and no more” (Dade Intro. to NT, p. 193). 
Had he been opposed to the Pauline anche! he cer- 
tainly would have made his reply more extended and 
explicit; if not opposed, he would have expressed him- 
self in a different form. The most natural supposition 
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is that he was not acquainted with Paul’s literature, most 
especially Galatians, the third in order of Paul’s Epis- 
tles. 


(5) Absence of controversial element. 'The perver- 
sion of doctrine is not contemplated by James as heresy, 
but as a mistake in practical experience. Opposition to 
“the gospel” or “the truth” is not within this author’s 
horizon of thought. ‘The interest of the epistle is dom- 
inantly ethical, the same interest which was evoked by 
the Jerusalem Conference. Hence it could not well be 
dated before that event, and certainly not long after. 
The most satisfactory date is about A. D. 50. 

The question of the author is and must remain in the 
realm of conjecture. All we may learn from the text 
of the Epistle is that it was written by an earnest Chris- 
tian leader named James. Who this James was can 
never be demonstrated certainly. When a critic on bold 
assumption charges the Epistle with being pseudepi- 
graphic—asswmes (for there is not a scintilla of objec- 
tive proof) that the writer wished to be regarded as 
James of Jerusalem, but was not, he forfeits all claim 
upon our respect for his critical opinions, which opin- 
ions are thus clearly dominated by unreasoning preju- 
dice (cf. Julicher, Imtro., pp. 220ff.). There is not an 
intimation anywhere in the entire Epistle that the author 
is to be identified with James of Jerusalem. The salu- 
tation is as unassuming and casual as it could possibly 
be, for, while one who accepted the traditional author- 
ship might expect the author to designate himself as 
“the brother of the Lord,” he finds instead simply “a 
servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ.”? The 
theory that this greeting was added by a later hand to as- 
cribe it to one of the apostolic circle assumes that the 
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one who attempted thus to lend to the document apos- 
tolic standing made the blunder of failing to sufficiently 
designate the author to make it clear just what James ~ 
he meant! Such a theory is refuted by its own absurdity. 
The only reasonable supposition is that some Christian 
leader by the name of James wrote the Epistle. 

A late tradition represents this Christian leader to 
have been James the brother of Jesus, who became the 
dominant figure in the Jerusalem circle. There is con- 
siderable internal evidence favoring this view. The 
general character of the Epistle seems to harmonize 
with what little we know of the character of James. 
There may be seen a few traces of similarity between 
it and the encyclical sent by the Jerusalem church to 
the Gentile churches after the Jerusalem Conference, 
of which James was probably the author. We have 
noted above that the Epistle reflects the interest which 
characterized that Conference. Hegessipus, an ancient 
Christian writer of Palestine, reports James as replying 
to his accusers at the time of his martyrdom, “Why do 
you ask me concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He him- 
self sitteth in heaven at the right hand of the great 
Power, and is about to come on the clouds of heaven.” 
We find an echo of the same conception in James 5:7. 
There are passages in the book which remind one of the 
style of Jesus, and especially of the Sermon on the 
Mount (cf. 4:11, 12, 14; 5:12). This would be easily 
accountable for as coming from one who had lived many 
years in the same home with the Master. Finally, 
James was the one best qualified to use to Jewish Chris- 
tians the tone of authority which we find in this book. 
Thus the internal evidence is in harmony with the tra- 
dition. 

There is, however, one real difficulty in the way of 
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the tradition. The book is written in splendid idio- 
matic Greek, and it seems rather unlikely that James, 
who was reared in a Galilean home and in all probabil- 
ity learned Aramaic as his native tongue, should have 
such a thorough mastery of Greek, and even exhibit 
familiarity with Hellenistic-Jewish literature. But on 
close examination this difficulty is found not to be insu- 
perable. ‘That Palestine was a bilingual country (us- 
ing both Greek and Aramaic) there is now no doubt. 
Hence it is unthinkable that one could move about its 
centers of population as a prominent Christian leader 
and not learn the Greek language. And it is also highly 
probable that one in James’ position, the central figure 
of Jerusalem Christianity, would acquaint himself with 
the best religious literature of his day, which was Jewish 
and much of it written in Greek. Therefore, while this 
is an admitted difficulty, it does not render the traditional 
authorship impossible. We may at least say that tradi- 
tion offers the best definite hypothesis for authorship 
which has yet been proposed. 


I PETER. 


This is one of the great messages of the NT. While 
many critical problems have been raised about it, no 
one now questions its intrinsic value, or its right to a 
place in the canon of the NT. It reflects a period of 
persecution, and one of the chief problems for criticism 
is to decide which persecution constitutes the occasion 
of the book. Many liberals contend that the persecu- 
iton is quite clearly that which took place under Trajan’s 
reign, the one for which we have quite definite evidence 
in the letter of Pliny to the Emperor. Some would place 
the date in the reign of Domitian. Still others contend 
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for the closing years of Nero’s reign. But the fact is, 
these theories are all untenable. They are annulled by 
I Pt. 2:13-17. Here Peter urges the Christians to pay 
respect to and seek the favor of the Roman authorities. 
The attitude reflected in these verses is inconceivable 
for a time of bitter imperial persecution. How could 
a loyal and sympathetic Christian leader urge his suf- 
fering fellow-Christians to “Honor the king” (2:17), 
after the hideous outbreak in the latter part of A. D. 64? 
How conceive of applying this to any Roman emperor 
when to the Christians he was a monster of tyrannical 
oppression? If there exists any other instance of this 
incongruous attitude we are not aware of it. It is insin- 
uated in 3:13 that nothing need be feared from the 
officers if they are convinced that the Christians are 
really orderly in their conduct. The situation here re- 
flected is rather one in which Christianity is still for- 
mally regarded by Rome as a relzgio licita, but is coming 
to be feared by pagans as a dangerous rival to their own 
religions, and to be looked upon with some suspicion 
even by the authorities—hence the necessity for showing 
particular respect to the Roman officers (2:13,14). The 
passions of pagan jealousy are just beginning to break 
forth into active persecution, and have not yet secured 
civil sanction (cf. 4:17). (Cf. Moffatt, Imtro, p. 323.) 
This would place the date of the Epistle at 63-64. A 
corroborative evidence of this early date may be found 
in the great expectancy that the parousia was soon to 
occur (cf. especially 4:7). This would indicate a pe- 
riod earlier than Hebrews. 

The Epistle claims to have been written by “Peter, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ” (1:1). This claim is re- 
garded with favor by modern criticism. Many demur, 
but when Moffatt quite positively joins in the defence 
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of tradition on this point (Ivtro., pp. 331ff.), and Ba- 
con expresses himself favorably after giving all possible 
recognition to the difficulties (Ivtro., pp. 157ff.; but cf. 
Fourth Gospel, p. 163), we have reason to feel encour- 
aged. The fact is, “the Epistle has been handed down 
to us as the work of Peter. . . and it behooves us to 
show that this tradition is untenable” (Julicher, Ivtro. 
209), if we choose to deny the apostolic authorship. But 
liberal criticism has not been wanting in reasons for re- 
garding the tradition as untenable. In fact, the genius 
of liberal criticism has displayed a marvelous ability for 
finding obstructions in the path of every ancient Chris- 
tian tradition. In the case of I Peter the objections 
throng us. There are a few which call for serious at- 
tention. ; 

(1) It is alleged that the type of church polity re- 
flected in the Epistle is too advanced for any period in 
the lifetime of the apostle. To be quite specific, I Pt. 
5:1ff, mentions “elders” as having an official connection 
with churches addressed. But to subscribe to this objec- 
tion is to impugn Ac. 11:30, where elders are represent- 
ed as supervising affairs in the Jerusalem church twenty 
years before the date assigned to I Peter. We may also 
note Phil. 1:1. In fact, the notion defended by some 
present day critics that there was no definite official life 
in the primitive churches until the end of the first cen- 
tury is a theory suspended in mid air, having no ground 
save in the ingenious assumptions of the critics. They 
build the theory on a formidable array of “‘we may well 
suppose’s”, and then date the literature accordingly. 
That church organization was well developed at the 
end of the first century they admit, because I Clement 
reflects quite clearly such a status, and Ignatius exhibits 
an advancement far beyond. But are we asked to sup- 
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pose that the well-developed church organization of 
Clement’s time grew up overnight? We find the first 
signs of official life in the churches in Acts 6, and the 
fully developed form in I Clement. Between these ¢er- 
mini the NT documents fall into most natural order of 
development: Acts 11:30; Phil. 1:1; I Pt. 5:1-5; Pas- 
toral Epistles; Heb. 13:17. Such a hypothesis has the 
decided advantage on scientific grounds over a theory 
which supposes well developed church life to have 
sprung up ina decade. The theory is all too clearly an 
invented means for denying tradition. 

(2) I Peter shows clear evidence of dependence upon 
the Pauline Epistles, especially Eph. and Rom. It is 
thought quite impossible that the Apostle Peter could 
derive anything from Paul. While there is no explana- 
tion ready to hand as to just how he happened to have 
copies of these Epistles, yet we might outdo the liberals 
in “supposing” methods by which he might have se- 
cured them, and surely no one would attempt to defend 
the thesis that such a thing was impossible. And if 
Peter acknowledged the supreme dominance of Paul’s 
marvelous mind and personality to the extent reflected 
in Gal. 2:9, 11ff., where is the difficulty in supposing 
that he would be influenced by the reading of one of 
Paul’s epistles. The strange thing is, some of the critics 
turn this objection about and use the reverse end of it; 
if Peter was so influenced by Paul, why did he not men- 
tion his name? Whoever wrote the Epistle was influ- 
enced by Paul, and did mot mention his name, which 
phenomenon is no more an enigma for Peter than for 
anyone else. 

(3) It is asserted that it is inconceivable for an apos- 
tle to have written the Epistle and said nothing about 
the earthly life of Jesus. But we might remind the ob- 
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- jectors that Peter was writing an epzsé/e and not a gospel. 
What reason have we for thinking that an apostle must 
mention matters pertaining to the ministry of Jesus in 
an epistle? ‘The fact is, “we have no evidence to estab- 
lish a standard of what or how a disciple of Jesus would 
have written of him in a letter of exhortation addressed 
to a Christian church or group of churches” (Moffatt, 
Intro., p. 334). It is quite obvious that “any apostle 
like Peter might presuppose an elementary acquaint- 
ance with the historical outline of the Lord’s life” (ib.), 
and would therefore not need to incorporate evangelic 
materials in a hortatory epistle. This theory falls of its 
own weight when we contemplate the folly of assum- 
ing that it was w2possible for Peter to write an epistle 
without referring to the earthly career of Jesus. We 
will see that objections are made to 2 Peter because its 
author did refer to facts of Jesus’ life. How difficult 
it is for tradition to maintain itself at the bar of modern 
liberal criticism! 

One of the very critics who stress this objection claims 
that the Epistle shows clear familiarity with the canon- 
ical Gospels. ‘This, of course, is meant to include John, 
for we have observed above that there are “Johannine 
traces” in | Peter. Then we must suppose that the 
Epistle was written later than the Fourth Gospel. But, 
mark you, here is where one of the most adroit of mod- 
ern critics falls into a contradiction. He suggests as 
the date of 1 Peter the year 100 A. D., and pushes the 
Fourth Gospel toward 110 (Julicher, Ivtro., pp. 212, 
401). Then how did the author of 1 Peter use the 
Fourth Gospel? Yet these liberals prate about the in- 
consistencies in the NT! 

(4) There is one real problem that presents itself in 
view of the traditional authorship. It is hard to conceive 
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ofa Galilean fisherman, called from his occupation in 
the prime of life, knowing no language likely except 
Aramaic, using the good literary Greek of this Epistle. 
It is not, however, utterly unreasonable to suppose that 
Peter could have acquired this accomplishment (cf. 
Moffatt, Intro., p. 332). But the widely attested tradi- 
tion that Peter used Mark as an interpreter in his preach- 
ing makes the probabilities against his using such Greek 
overwhelming. To challenge that tradition would be 
very questionable as a historical procedure. But when 
we examine the text of the Epistle the explanation lies 
before us. “By Silvanus, our faithful brother, as I ac- 
count him, I have written unto you” (5:12). “Silva- 
nus” is without doubt Silas of Acts (cf. 1 Thes. 1:1). 
He wasa Hellenistic Jew, and could quite plausibly have 
possessed considerable Greek culture. ‘That he was a 
man of ability is made likely by the fact that Paul chose 
him as a companion on his Second Missionary Journey. 
Therefore, if Peter wrote his letter “by Silvanus” as 
he did his preaching by Mark, we may readily under- 
stand the high quality of the Greek. The thought is 
Peter’s; the Greek is that of Silvanus. This appears to 
be by all odds the best explanation of this difficulty. 
It is plausible, objective, convincing. It removes the 
only real obstacle in the way of accepting the tradition 
and internal claim of apostolic authorship. 

The body of the epistle convincingly attests the truth 
of the claim in the first verse. Its pronounced Hebrais- 
tic point of view, its abundance of Jewish ideas, and its 
frequent use of Old Testament quotations are in har- 
mony with the Petrine authorship. The Epistle puts 
great stress upon the sufferings of Jesus, which fact 
links it with the discourses of Peter recorded in Acts. 
Compare also Ac. 4:11 with 1 Pt. 2:7. But most con- 
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vincing are the casual and incidental marks of genuine- 
ness to be found in the book. The passing reference 
to his witness of the sufferings of Christ in 5:1 does 
not appear to be the work of a forger, but of one who 
knew that the barest mention would be sufficient to re- 
mind his readers of this sacred privilege and distinction. 
The Epistle is not doctrinal in aim, is not written to 
carry a point, but is a practical exhortation. Why would 
one in writing a message of comfort and encouragement 
wish to conceal his identity? And most of all, it is dif- 
ficult to understand the psychology of a forger who 
would employ Peter’s name and then ascribe a share in 
the Epistle to Silas. And the reference to Mark is a 
trace of genuineness, for we have mentioned the uni- 
form and well supported tradition which associates him 
with Peter. In fact, 5:12 would be difficult to under- 
stand as part of a pseudepigraphon. There is not a book 
onthe WN bvexclusive of Kom.) 1-and 2 Cor., Gali, Phils:; 
and Philemon, which is more secure at the point of au- 
thenticity than | Peter. 


IJ PETER AND JUDE. 


Here we are at the most vulnerable point in NT 
criticism, particularly with reference to 2 Peter. All 
the liberals and many conservatives have abandoned the 
‘tradition for the apostolic authorship of this book, and 
thereby repudiated the claim of its salutation, making it 
pseudepigraphic. As we approach the question, hon- 
esty and wisdom require that we confess its problematic 
character and test thoroughly the grounds for the de- 
fence of these books, and their right to a place in the 
canon. 

The first problem to present itself is the dependance 
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of one book upon the other. This may be detected from 
even a mere casual reading of the two Epistles. The 
second chapter of 2 Peter contains almost the entire 
Epistle of Jude. ‘That this is only a matter of co-inci- 
dence no candid mind could suppose. One writer has 
drawn upon the other. Which is the dependent one? 
Liberals hasten to assert that 2 Peter has incorporated 
Jude, but a close examination of the facts points in 
the other direction. Julicher, who is quite positive that 
2 Peter is dependent upon Jude, nevertheless admits, 
“it must honestly be confessed that if we had no knowl- 
edge of Jude, we should never have suspected that an 
older document had been copied here” (Intro., p. 238). 
In the closing verses of the first chapter the author is 
discussing in direct continuity of thought with the pre- 
ceding material the question of prophecy, from which 
he proceeds in the second chapter, verse one, to the false 
prophets who have their duplicate in the heretics who 
are threatening the churches addressed. The conti- 
nuity of thought is without a break. As to the context 
of Jude’s use of the material, we have none to consider, 
for the entire body of this little epistle is composed of 
the second chapter of 2 Peter. In support of this, other 
evidences of the dependence of Jude appear. In 2 Peter 
the heresy is but just threatening the churches addressed, 
while in Jude it has already been propagated among 
them. 2 Peter mentions only the teachers of heresy, 
while Jude devotes chief attention to their disciples. 
“False teaching has had time to make false brethren” 
(Mitchell, Heb. and Gen. Epp., p. 68.)- These indica- 
tions suggest a later date for Jude and hence its depen- 
dence on 2 Peter. This comports with the apostolic 
authorship of 2 Peter, for we may easily see why Jude 
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would use the writing of an apostle, but it would be 
difficult to understand Peter’s use of Jude. 

But there are confessedly grave difficulties in the way 
of accepting the apostolic authorship of 2 Peter. It ap- 
pears in a very unfavorable light in ancient tradition. 
There are probable reflections of it beginning early in 
the second century, but it is first specifically mentioned 
by Origen, and then in doubt. Eusebius placed it in 
his list of “disputed” books. Jerome included it in his 
canon, but acknowledged the protests against it. Atha- 
nasius, Epiphanius and Augustine accepted it as gen- 
uine. Even as early as Jerome its undoubted difference 
in style from 1 Peter was noted. Even a novice recog- 
nizes the just objection to regarding both books as hav- 
ing been written in Greek by the same hand. Refer- 
ances to “‘your apostles” (3:2), and to the fathers fall- 
ing asleep seem unnatural as ascribed to Peter. The 
gravest difficulty is the mention of Paul’s Epistles in 
connection with “the other scriptures,” which seems to 
assign to them canonical standing on a par with the Old 
Testament. The earliest evidence we have of such rec- 
ognition of N'T writings is the time of Irenaeus, well to- 
ward the end of the second century. Thus internal and 
external evidence appears to prohibit the reception of 
2 Peter as genuine. 

But it would be not only unjust to Christian sensibili- 
ties, but unscientific to dismiss the question with the 
consideration of nothing more than the difficulties. We 
have confronting us a historical phenomenon. We turn 
to the NT and find one of its twenty-seven documents 
which has held an almost undisputed place in the canon 
for fifteen centuries. It opens with the simple saluta- 
tion, “Simon Peter, a servant and apostle of Jesus 
Christ” (1:1). If the Epistle is not genuine it is a 
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forgery. But as we read on it does not read like a forg- 
ery, There is an abundance of pseudo-Petrine literature 
coming down to us from ancient times, and a compar- 
ison will impress anyone that our canonical Epistle 1s 
decidedly superior to these apocryphal products. It was 
the claim of its intrinsic merit which finally brought pa- 
tristic Christianity to accept it as genuine, while they 
permanently rejected other literature which professed 
to be from the hand of Peter. We have seen in our 
previous study of the history of patristic criticism that 
it was not a process of careless credulity, but of thorough 
and conscientious testing. What it has bequeathed to us 
as genuine we should be very cautious about repudiat- 
ing. ‘The incidental intimations of contact with Jesus 
contained in the Epistle do not impress one as the work 
of a forger. For instance, take 1:16, ‘For we did not 
follow cunningly devised fables, when we made known 
unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but we were eyewitnesses of his majesty,” and com- 
pare it with a like reference in the Apocalypse of Peter, 
“And I Peter answered and said unto him;” or, “I 
have spoken unto thee, Peter.” The latter is clearly 
a conscious introduction of the pretended author’s iden- 
tity, while the case from the Epistle is but an incidental 
allusion in the course of an argument which seeks to 
prove a point where the author’s identity is of secondary 
concern. The same'thing is true of 1:24 and 3:1. Thus 
when we take a large view of the Epistle we find much 
that inclines to its acceptance as authentic. ‘Then let 
us see if the difficulties are insuperable. 


(1) The Meagre Support of Tradition. Though the 
reflections of 2 Peter in the earliest patristic literature 
are surprisingly scarce, yet some there are without doubt. 
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Even as early as Clement of Rome we find two clear 
parallels of thought and language (1 Clem., 9:4; 11-1). 
And the reason for the sparse use of the book by sec- 
ond century Christianity is not far to find. It contained 
little which would serve the doctrinal interests of that 
age. For this very reason we should hesitate long about 
placing the date of the document in the second century. 
Even waiving the question of authorship, cautious criti- 
cism should not go later with the date than 90-100. 
Accepting this as the latest possible date, there may be 
found several reflections of the book in the literature 
of the second century. Therefore, the status as to tra- 
‘dition is: The book is used to some extent in early 
Christian literature, and a plausible explanation exists 
for it not having been used more. 


(2) Difference in Style from I Peter. This can but 
be admitted, but in our study of | Peter we concluded 
that the Greek of that Epistle was written by Silas rather 
than Peter. Corroboration for this theory is found in 
that tradition represents Peter as using Mark as his in- 
terpreter in preaching (cf. 1 Pt. 5:13). It is therefore 
very probable that the Greek of 2 Peter was not writ- 
ten by the Apostle himself, but is a rendering of his 
Aramaic. This will amply account for the difference 
in style and language. 

Over against this objection we may trace some un- 
doubted connections between the two Epistles. And 
these similarities are not the incidents of vocabulary and 
_ style, but the more essential matters of ideas and point 
of view—just what we would expect if the two Epis- 
tles were translations of Peter’s Aramaic. There is the 
same vividness in the presentation of ideas characteris- 
tic of both Epistles.. Though there are few single words 
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in common between the Epistles, there are many phrases 
and forms of expression which are similar, such as par- 
allel expressions like “exceeding great and precious,” 
“neither barren nor unfruitful,” etc. (cf. Dods, Ivztro., 
p. 210). We find in both Epistles an emphasis on the 
parousia, which is also an indication of early date. Thus 
a comparison of the two Epistles bears out the sugges- 
tion of 1 Pt. 5:12, that the Greek is not to be regarded 
as that of Peter, but only the thought. This removes 
entirely the difficulty with reference to style and vo- 
cabulary. 


(3) Internal Reflections of Late Date. ‘There are 
two intimations which are to be found in the Epistle 
which seem at first sight to indicate a later date than 
would be possible on a theory of genuineness. One is the 
expression in 3:4, “from the day that the fathers fell 
asleep.” It is quite positively asserted by opponents of 
apostolic authorship that this refers to the first genera- 
tion of Christian disciples, and places the Epistle at a 
date considerably after the last of them had died. The 
dead then would of necessity include Peter. But “‘fa- 
thers” does not have to refer to the first generation of 
Christian disciples. It seems more likely in the light 
of the context that no particular group is meant. The 
protest of these mockers at the parousia doctrine was: 
“Generation after generation has come and gone since 
the beginning of time, and still affairs move on in their 
normal order. What reason have we for expecting the 
cataclysmic change contemplated in the hope of the . 
Second Advent?” Hence the phrase, “from the days 
that the fathers fell asleep,” is a mode of expression 
rather than a designation of individuals. 

A greater difficulty presents itself in 3:15, 16, where 
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Paul’s Epistles are referred to as belonging in the class 
with “other scriptures.” It was not until near the end 
of the second century that the apostolic writings were 
thought of as an independent canon of Christian scrip- 
tures on a par with the Old Testament. But it is also 
true that prior to this time the term “scripture” did not 
involve an idea of restricted canonicity. The Old Testa- 
ment canon as a practical fact was closed, but the idea 
of canonicity was not crystallized. Any writings re- 
garded as sacred might be referred to as scriptures. That 
Peter had the highest regard for Paul’s writings and 
used them extensively is proved by 1 Peter. There is 
therefore nothing so strange after all in Peter referring 
to the Epistles of Paul as “scripture.” This removes 
the gravest difficulty in the way of the apostolic author- 
ship. [hus we may see that we still have rational 
grounds for believing that the Apostle Peter really 
wrote 2 Peter. 

We may now consider briefly the authorship of Jude. 
The matter is not of great importance. The effort of 
some critics to prove this bit of sincere correspondence 
to be pseudepigraphic can only arise from a vicious prej- 
udice against the evangelical view of the NT scriptures. 
There is not in the greeting the remotest intimation 
that the author wished to be taken as some conspicuous 
Christian. ‘Jude the brother of James”? might he any 
one of many scores of individuals in the first two Chris- 
tian centuries who could accurately claim that appel- 
lation. It is utterly inconceivable that a pseudepi- 
graphon would exhibit no more effort to distinguish the 
exact identity of the pretended author than is found in 
this salutation. ‘There is but one possible explanation 
for Jude 1. The writer knew that his readers would | 
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immediately recognize and respect “Jude the brother of 
James,” and so addressed them in that form because he 
himself was known to them by that description. 

‘The only hint we have as to the identity of the author 
is the tradition going back to the third century that it 
was written by Jude the brother of James and Jesus. 
There is evidence that Jude was sufficiently influential 
for us to suppose that he could address an epistle to a 
church or group of churches where he was known (cf. 
1 Co. 9:5), but it is hard to imagine Christian tradition, 
without any grounds, referring an epistle to one of so 
little prominence as he holds in apostolic literature. If 
third century Christianity were going to pick out some 
one to whom they might ascribe an epistle of unknown 
origin, surely they would decide on a name of more dis- 
tinction than that of Jude the brother of Jesus. It is 
urged against the tradition that the heresy reflected is 
too late for this Jude, but the theory upon which this 
objection is based places the Johannine writings, the 
Pastoral Epistles and 2 Peter in the second century, and 
is forced to transfer parts of Colossians and all of Ephe- 
sians to a date too late for Paul. We must date the lit- 
erature first, then decide on the period of the heresy. 
The folly of making theories the criteria for dates was 
long ago demonstrated by Baur. ‘To assume that Jude 
the brother of Jesus could not have written the Greek 
of this Epistle can scarcely be regarded as convincing. 
Who knows what kind of Greek Jude might have been 
able to write at, say, A. D. 70? If one desires a definite 
identification 4 the author of this little Epistle, he may 
safely accept the one designated by ancient Christian tra- 
dition. 
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HEBREWS. 


There are few books in the NT on which criticism is 
more nearly agreed than on this one. This is possibly 
because we knoW so little about its origin, and the few 
glimpses we do have are in the book itself. The ques- 
tion of authorship must ever remain an uncertainty. 
Even ancient tradition was not agreed on the matter. 
Various theories have been maintained or suggested as 
to who the author was. 

(1) The most ancient is that the Epistle was written 
by Paul. The only patristic leader who accepted this 
theory without qualification was Pantenus, founder of 
the school at Alexandria (died c. A. D. 190), and even 
he recognized the difficulty presented by the absence of 
any salutation. | 

(2) Another ancient view was that it was written 
by Paul in Aramaic, and afterward translated into Greek 
by one of Paul’s disciples. This theory was advanced 
to explain the great difference in style between this and 
the known Epistles of Paul. Its first advocate was 
Clement of Alexandria. ‘The theory cannot be regard- 
ed with any degree of favor, for the Greek of Hebrews 
is not translation Greek, and furthermore, the necessity 
for such a procedure does not appear. 

(3) Origen, who found himself compelled to aban- 
don the Pauline authorship, and who declared that the 
Lord only knew who wrote the Epistle, nevertheless 
suggested that it was written by some unknown disciple 
of Paul who was thoroughly trained in Paul’s theology, 
but with a style and individuality all his own. It is sug- 
gested that this disciple might have been Luke or Clem- 
ent of Rome. The former we know it could not have 
been, for the style is too different from Luke-Acts. As 
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to the latter, we do not know that he was ever a disciple 
of Paul. It is decidedly better to abide by the conclu- 
sion, an unknown disciple. This theory, with slight va- 
riations, is now accepted by the great majority of NT 
scholars, and seems most nearly to account for the phe- 
nomena of the Epistle. 

(4) The view of ancient Christianity in the West, 
which is almost as old as the Pauline theory in the East, 
was that the Epistle was written by Barnabas, the early 
companion of Paul. The reason for the origin of the 
theory we are unable to tell. The earliest witness to it 
is Tertullian. Some of the greatest of modern schol- 
ars are inclined toward this view (cf. Goodspeed, He- 
brews, pp. 9ff.). There is more internal support for it 
than for the Pauline theory. 

(5) Martin Luther suggested that it was written by 
Apollos. He based his theory upon the description of 
Apollos in Ac. 18:24. The phenomena of the book do 
undoubtedly submit in a remarkable way to the features 
of that description. ‘The theory has greatly impressed 
modern scholarship. 

(6) The latest and most unique suggestion is that of 
Harnack that the Epistle was written by Priscilla. He 
presents a very ingenious argument for this view, but it 
has found very limited consideration by present-day 
criticism. 

As to the date of the book, this seems to be reasonably 
fixed by two indications. (1) The book concerns itself 
with the tabernacle service rather than that of the tem- 
ple, which would suggest that the temple had already 
been destroyed. (2) The readers had passed through 


one era of persecution and were threatened with an- 
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other (cf. 10:32ff.). The one already past was most 
likely the Neronian, the one threatening, the Domitian. 
This would place the date at about A. D. 85. 


THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES. 


The only two theories proposed for the authorship of 
these three Epistles which are worthy of consideration 
are: (1) that 1 John is by one author and 2 and 3 John 
by another; (2) that all three are from the same hand. 
The latter theory has found the support of the majority 
of scholars. It is also true that the majority favor a 
common authorship for the First Epistle and the Fourth 
Gospel. The matter may be well summed up in the 
words of Julicher: “But for us the fact is all the more 
certain that the writer of the First Epistle of John is 
identical with the writer of the Fourth Gospel. The re- 
lationship between the two documents, with all their 
outward difference in form, is most striking” (Intro., 
p. 247). Thus it may be seen that the dominant direc- 
tion of critical opinion is toward the conclusion that 
the same hand wrote the Gospel and Epistles. This is 
without any doubt the safe position for cautious criti- 
cism. ‘Then the probability which we found in connec- 
tion with the Fourth Gospel may be applied to the Epis- 
tles. They were all written by the Apostle John. This 
agrees with the unanimous testimony of ancient tradi- 
tion. ‘There are also evidences in the Epistles them- 
selves which support this view. We have observed 
above (p. 197) that the survival of 2 and 3 John can best 
be understood on the supposition that they were written 
by an Apostle. “It is very unlikely, indeed, that they 
would ever have been preserved, if they had not been 
invested with authority from the first in the community 
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or communities to which they were addressed” (Mc- 
Clymont, NT. Crit., p. 196). To this we may add a 
striking evidence which we have in the comparison of 
2 Jn. 10,11, with Mikn 9:36. 

The date of the Epistles may be placed near that of 
the Gospel, at about A. D. 90-95. I John was probably 
written after the Gospel; the other two Epistles present 
no means for determining comparative dates. 


THE APOCALYPSE. 


This book presents as great variety of problems as 
any book of the NT. We have space here for only the 
more important, which we may group under the three 
heads: structure, author, date. 


(1) Structure. In this particular apocalyptic litera- 
ture was in a class to itself. The imagery of apocalypse 
was common property, and freely adopted from one 
author by another. Frequently an entire group of fig- 
ures, or a small apocalypse, was incorporated by another 
writer. We saw (p. 115) that the apocalypse known as 
I Enoch was in reality a compilation of many smaller 
documents or fragments. ‘To what extent has this prac- 
tice affected the book of Revelation? This question 
involves both its sources and its unity. 

a. There are three general theories advanced in ex- 
plaining the sources of the book. (a) That it is made 
up exclusively of objective visions, miraculously con- 
veyed to the Apostle John in the ecstatic experience of 
his abode on Patmos. This is the ultra-supernaturalist 
view. A frank and thorough examination of the actual 
phenomena of the book, in the light of apocalyptic cus- 
toms, convinces one that the theory ignores many of the 
facts. (6) That it is made up exclusively of Jewish 
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apocalyptic and Gentile myths. ‘This theory is at the 
other extreme from the first. It fails to find support 
i the imuterial of “the beok® itself.-"(e) That it isa 
result of reflection upon Old Testament prophecy, cur- 
rent Jewish apocalyptic conceptions, and the critical 
conditions at that time existing for Christianity, the 
whole process guided and used by the Holy Spirit. 
When we come to actual interpretation of Revelation 
we find that this is the hypothesis which best explains its 
contents, and hence the one most likely to be true. 


6. If we accept the last mentioned theory as to sources, 
we are already well on the way toward settling the ques- 
tion of its unity. We would necessarily regard the entire 
book in its essential structure as the work of a single 
hand. ‘This, however, has been denied by many critics. 
The mania for dissection has wrought more havoc in 
Revelation than in any other NT book. Some regard 
it as a compilation of a number of more or.less inde- 
pendent documents and fragments by a succession of 
editors. Others regard the book as a collection of Jew- 
ish apocalypses reworked by a Christian hand. A third 
form of the compilation theory, which presents some 
claim on our consideration, is that it is in the main a 
literary unit, but the author has incorporated fragments 
from other sources. (Cf. Moffatt, Ivtro., pp. 489ff.) 
A modification of the last mentioned theory probably 
represents the truth. A single author composed the 
book, consciously or unconsciously influenced by his wide 
familiarity with Jewish apocalyptic. 


(2) Author. The book claims to have been written 
by “John” (1:1,4,9). This name was about as com- 
mon in ancient times as it is in modern, so we ask in 
much bewilderment, What John? Tradition answers 
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very positively, The Apostle, son of Zebedee. Andreas 
of Czsarea (c. 450) quite likely intimates that Papias 
regarded the Apocalypse as coming from the pen of 
the Apostle John.. This would push the testimony back 
to 125. Justin Martyr says quite expressly that the book 
was by the hand of “a certain man, whose name was 
John, one of the Apostles of Christ” (Dzal., 81). Ire- 
nus is quite positive in repeatedly stating his view to 
the same effect. The Muratorian canon subscribes to 
the same opinion. In fact, this was the practically 
unanimous verdict of second century tradition. In the 
third century some objections were raised, but even there 
the overwhelming testimony favors the apostolic author- 
ship. As a matter of fact, there are few books in 
the NT which have stronger support from ancient 
tradition. 

In the presence of this very convincing witness of 
‘tradition one would feel constrained to accept the apos- 
tolic authorship without hesitation, but for one grave 
difficulty. The book is strikingly different from the 
Fourth Gospel, which tradition ascribes to the same 
author. Yet with the differences there are also some 
pronounced similarities. Exceedingly attractive is the 
observation of Moffatt, “The relationship of the two 
books is best solved by attributing them to the same 
school or circle in Asia Minor but to different authors” 
(Intro., 501). “To assume, as some do, that the author 
of the Apocalypse was the Apostle, and that the Gospel 
and Epistles were written by another John very closely 
associated with him, offers a most inviting solution, But 
we are not yet compelled to abandon the hypothesis that 
the five books ascribed to him were written by the hand 
of the Apostle John. If, however, one must surrender 
the theory of common authorship, the balance of tra- 
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ditional evidence turns the Apocalypse to the Apostle, 
and the hypothesis of the Presbyter John, a contempo- 
rary of the Apostle, becomes the most satisfactory as an 
explanation of the Gospel and Epistles 
The differences between the Gospel and Apocalypse 
have really been very much exaggerated. Even Julicher 
admits that there are -“certain indisputable signs of 
connection” (Intro., p. 279). There are several charac- 
teristic Greek terms of frequent occurrence in both, and 
at least two which occur in these books and nowhere 
else in th NT. Revelation contains the characteristic 
Johannine figures of the water of life, the vine, the 
shepherd, and the idea of spiritual attainment as a 
“victory.” It represents Jesus as the “Logos,” a very 
significant similarity. The Savior is referred to as 
“Tamb” in both, though a different Greek word is used 
(amnos in the Gospel and armion in Rev.). Striking 
parallels in phraseology may be found, as in Rev. 2:27 
cf. John 10:18. When we find this abundance of inter- 
nal evidence supporting a strong traditional testimony, 
the effect is to convince the conservative student that we 
do not yet have to surrender the view of a single author. 
_ A serious obstacle in the way of the theory of common 
authorship is proposed in the eschatology of the Apoca- 
lypse. It is claimed that the Fourth Gospel is utterly 
indifferent toward the current eschatological views, 
which furnish all the substance of Revelation. That 
the Fourth Gospel stresses present spiritual realities 
rather than future anticipations can not be disputed, but 
that this difference makes the viewpoint of the two books 
irreconcilable can not be proved. ‘The First Epistle con- 
stitutes the bridge to span the seeming chasm. It can 
not be denied that a groundwork of profound escha- 
tological conviction forms a basis for such expressions 
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as “And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth forever,” 
“Tittle children, it is the last hour;” “that, if he shall 
be manifested, we may have boldness, and not be 
ashamed before him at his coming;” ‘We know that, 
if he shall be manifested, we shall be like him” (1 Jn. 
2:17, 18, 28; 3:2). ‘The link with the Fourth Gospel 
is found in 1:51, “Ye shall see the heaven opened, and 
the angels of God ascending and descending upon the 
Son of man.” Thus we may move from the Apocalypse, 
by way of the First Epistle, direct to John 1:51, and 
reconcile the apparent incompatibility at the point of 
eschatology. The eschatological emphasis of the Apoca- 
lypse does not render it impossible for it to have been 
written by the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

(3) Date. All agree that the Apocalypse was written 
during a period of severe persecution in the first century. 
Hence scholars place it at either the Neronian persecu- 
tion (64-67), or during the last great wave of the 
Domitian persecution (95-96). Some advocate the 
theory that part of the material originated during the 
Neronian persecution and was employed by the author 
of the Apocalypse at the later period, but the evidence 
for this is not conclusive. The chief argument for the 
earlier date is based upon chapter 11, which seems to 
assume that the Temple was still standing. But when 
we recall that we are dealing with apocalyptic imagery 
and not historical description we conclude that this has 
no necessary bearing on the date. The majority of 
scholars now agree that the book was written at A. D. 
95-96. This date undoubtedly accords best with the 
internal evidence as a whole, as well as having the sup- 
port of tradition. 
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Thus it appears that we may accept all the NT lit- 
erature ascribed by ancient tradition to the primitive 
disciples. | We are now ready for our third and last 
problem in the study of primitive Christian thought. 

III. SOURCES. 

We have before us now the records of the earliest 
Christian thought as they are given in the book of Acts, 
and its later products in the NT Epistles. Chronologi- . 
cally these Epistles are arranged as follows: James, 
50-51; 1 Peter, 63-64; 2 Peter, 66-67; Jude, 70-75; 
Hebrews, 85-86; Johannine Epistles 90-95; Revela- 
tion, 95-96. ‘The final task of criticism is to discern 
the origin from which this thought arose, or the factors 
which produced it. Our object is to determine as nearly 
as possible just how much it 1s dependent on Jesus, and 
just how accurately it gives to us the impression made 
by our Lord upon his original followers. ‘To do this we 
must incidentally make use of the contents of primitive 
Christian thought, but it does not belong to our task to 
undertake specifically an analysis and presentation of its 
components: that is the province of Biblical Theology. 
We shall use here those elements which are perfectly 
obvious, and which have the general approval of Biblical 
Theology. 

Since the data we have before us covers a period of 
more than six decades, from about A. D. 30 to 95, we 
shall find new factors affecting this thought at different 
stages of its progress. Our method will be to start with 
the latest type, and as we indicate its sources we will 
of necessity be carried back to the origin of the most 
primitive type. The very limited space which we have 
to devote to this matter prohibits anything -approach- 
ing an exhaustive investigation. As much as we can 
do is to mention the sources which are discoverable in 
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primitive Christian thought and indicate the general 
character and extent of their contribution. We may 
distinguish four such sources: Hellenistic thought and 
life; the influence of Paul; pre-Christian Judaism, 
particularly as represented in Palestine; and the influ- 
ence and teaching of Jesus. 

1. Hellenism. 

Christianity did its first planting on Jewish soil, but 
it did not long retain that field. One leading purpose 
of the book of Acts is to show how the transition from 
Jew to Gentile took place. Standard Judaism struck at 
the firebrand to extinguish it, but instead, scattered its 
blazing fagots to the ends of the earth. Many of the 
fugitive disciples, being already of Hellenistic sympa- 
thies, “spake unto the Greeks also, preaching the Lord 
Jesus” (Ac. 11:20)... This single statement-reeites the 
most important chapter in apostolic history, the chapter 
which ushered in the Gentile mission and the contact of 
Christianity with the world of Greek thought and 
custom. 

What results came to Christianity itself from this 
contact? The data are in hand for the answer, so we 
have no need to vainly speculate. But some do delib- 
erately turn from the abundant data which lie directly 
before us, seize a few scattered fragments from more 
remote and uncertain sources, dealing with religions 
about which we know but little, draw elaborate infer- 
ences from these fragments, and cast the whole question 
into the realm of speculation. They formulate their 
own theory of the processes by which first century Chris- 
tianity developed, and then interpret the NT in con- 
formity with this theory. This whole procedure is ut- 
terly superfluous. We have in the NT the monuments 
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of primitive Christian thought, and in the literature of 
antiquity the monuments of first century Greek thought. 
If we make the NT the starting point, go thence to the 
great abundance of philosophical and historical litera- 
ture of the Graeco-Roman world, and relate to the 
results thus achieved the fragmentary evidences of the 
oriental religions, we arrive at a convincing and depend- 
able answer. By this method we are able to discern the 
real connections and to determine approximately the 
character and extent of the contribution of Hellenism 
to Christianity. 


(1) It was manifestly inevitable that Christianity, in 
the expression of its message to the Graeco-Roman world 
of its day, should use the language, modes of expression, 
and thought forms which were current. ‘These were the 
product of Greek literature and culture. Terms widely 
used in the Hellenistic world were employed by apos- 
tolic leaders to convey Christian ideas, such as the Logos 
of the Johannine writings. Preaching as a means of 
propagating truth was already a well-established custom 
among the people of the first century. The epzstle as a 
form of literary expression was not unknown, though 
apostolic practice gave it a place in the history of lit- 
erature which it could never otherwise have held. Thus 
Hellenism provided primitive Christianity with con- 
venient and proficient vehicles of thought. As the first 
preachers of the Gospel approached the Graeco-Roman 
world with their message of redemption, they did the 
only wise thing: they adopted the means of expression 
which were already familiar to that world, and hence 
could be used most effectively. 


(2) Connections between Christianity and Hellenistic 
philosophy are clearly discernible. This influence af- 
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fected the application of some Christian terms; e. g., 
faith, which in Jewish use signified personal trust, 
but in Greek use denoted acceptance of a proposition or 
a system of thought. “Wisdom” and “Knowledge” 
acquired new meaning from Hellenistic associations, 
All other terms used to express Christian ideas which 
coincided with Greek’ philosophical conceptions would 
inevitably gather added significance from their Hellen- 
istic associations. The result of this was both to enrich 
the idea and lend greater force to the word. 

Much has been said, pro and con, about the effect 
of Greek philosophy upon Christian ethics. That the 
influence was very considerable is doubtful for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, the ethical idealism of Christi- 
anity was far superior to anything in Greek philosophy 
when it first left the lips of Jesus, and hence could gain 
but little from an inferior source. In the second place, 
Greek philosophy had very little in common with first 
century Christianity. ‘The earliest forms of Chris- 
tianity were not only outside the sphere of Greek phi- 
losophy, but they also appealed, on the one hand, mainly 
to the classes which philosophy did not recognize.” 
(Hatch, Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages Upon the 
Christian Church, p. 124). Greek philosophy had no 
thought of ethics as based upon divine authority, an 
idea which was fundamental in the Christian view. 

Yet we can not deny that there is some relation exist- 
ing between Christian ethics and Greek philosophy. 
Many of the highest ideals and best interpretations of 
life and duty advocated by Hellenistic philosophers— 
particularly the Stoics—were likewise urged by the 
Christian teachers. To suppose that the two moral 
systems remained side by side for so long a time in the 
ancient world and yet remained wholly independent, in 
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spite of such pronounced points of contact, posits a 
miracle for which there is no reasonable explanation. 
And why should not Greek philosophy have contributed 
to the ethics of primitive Christianity? Whatever of 
truth there was in its ideas could not be rejected from 
the Christian revelation. In fact, when one comes to 
contemplate the remarkably pure and elevated ideals 
found in Hellenistic philosophy, he is led to ask, How 
could primitive Christianity have repudiated them? 
The apostolic message must of necessity incorporate the 
gold of truth, even if it had to rescue it from the dross 
of error and superstition. ‘To one who regards truth as 
an absolute reality, all these movements in the Apostolic 
Age are but methods of the divine activity in preparing 
for the world the gospel of redemption. But if one 
views truth as a relative and unstable matter, governed 
by the incidents of historical development, he sees in 
this process only the fortuitous combination of homo- 
geneous elements by a method of evolution. 


(3) The application to Christianity of the science of 
Comparative Religions has caused several modern critics 
to claim that they find in it a number of elements de- 
rived from its pagan religious environment. It is true 
that some of the religious ideas stressed by Christianity 
did prevail among the other religions of the Grzeco- 
Roman world of the first century, but these same ideas 
have been present more or less distinctly in all the known 
religious history of mankind. ‘They are the inevitable 
outgrowth of the instinctive craving of the human soul 
—a desire for a tangible revelation from God, com- 
munion with the divine, and redemption from the pres- 
ent desolate lot of the race. “These great queries of the 
soul were most satisfactorily answered in Christ. 
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Therefore, the real relation of primitive Christianity to 
its religious environment was that it satisfied the yearn- 
ings which had given rise to the pagan religions, and 
because it adequately met the religious demands of the 
age it triumphed over its rivals. ‘Is is not difficult 
to understand how another type of religion which con- 
templated the salvation of the individual rather than of 
the nation and based its assurance upon a more exclu- 
sively divine Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ, ultimately 
made a far stronger appeal to many people in the Greeco- 
Roman world” (Case, Evolution of Early Christianity, 
Dez oy: 


2. Pauline Influence. 


Practically all Christian history and literature after 
A. D. 60 bears the impress of Paul. So great was his 
personality and so intense his devotion to “the gospel” 
that all the Christian thought of his age came under 
the influence of his colossal mind. We have already 
noticed that 1 Peter exhibits in a marked degree the 
influence of Paul, and that the Fourth Gospel—and 
the same is true to some extent of the Johannine Epis- 
tles—presents a developed Paulinism. There is a pro- 
nounced Pauline cast to the thought of Hebrews. Some 
scholars profess even to see traces of Pauline influence 
in the little Epistle of Jude, but the evidence is not 
very obvious. 

Paul’s distinctive contribution was to give clearer 
definition to the fundamental Christian conceptions. 
For instance, the idea reflected in the early chapters 
of Acts that certain benefits accrued to the believer from 
the death of Christ is formulated by Paul into his doc- 
trine.of vicarious atonemént. The primitive Christian 
idea, from a Jewish source, of the vitiation of human 
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nature by sin becomes Paul’s distinctive doctrine of 
original sin. ‘The general conception of God’s free 
‘grace in salvation was given clear definition by Paul. It 
is Paul’s definition of these great ideas which we find 
dominant in primitive Christian thought during the 
closing decades of the first century. 


3. Judaism. 


Some modern critics are fond of describing Christi- 
anity as merely a higher Judaism. This view would 
retain Jesus in the bounds of Judaism and make the 
original disciples nothing more than a Jewish sect. The 
severance of Christianity from Judaism they would 
represent as occurring after Paul and other Hellenists 
had broken down the middle wall of partition and ad- 
mitted the Gentiles. But it becomes a very difficult and | 
intricate task, productive of a vague and confused im- 
pression, when one seeks to find the break of Christianity 
with Judaism wholly subsequent to the crucifixion (cf. 
Case, Evolution of Early Christiamty, pp. 123ff.). 
That new issues arose which widened the breach no one 
would deny, and it is also true that the apostles at first 
regarded Jesus as a Jewish Messiah and the temporal 
deliverer of Israel (cf. Ac. 1:6), but that they knew 
him only in the terms of standard Judaism of their day 
would be a difficult position to maintain. The impres- 
sion left by the NT is undoubtedly the correct one, that 
the disciples of Jesus accepted him as conveying a new 
revelation from God, which was to supersede any for- 
mer relation of Jehovah with Israel. Israel was re- 
garded as the favored recipient of this revelation, but 
the revelation itself was something new and distinct. 

The chasm between Judaism and primitive Christi- 
anity was created by Jesus himself. ‘The Sermon on 
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the Mount, coming as it does about the center of the 
ministry, was also central in his teaching, and it marks 
a cleavage with Judaism so positive and plain as to be 
beyond reasonable controversy. Yet there are those who 
would have us regard the Sermon on the Mount as but 
an expression—though a rather remarkable expression, 
it is granted—of some of the best elements in Rabbinic 
Judaism. That many thought forms and terms of 
Rabbinic Judaism are employed we may admit, but as 
to just how far Jesus in this message builds upon Juda- 
ism of his day we may see by examining the record in 
Matthew (5:1ff.). The Beatitudes present a familiar 
rabbinic form of teaching, but their ideals are utterly 
different from those of the rabbis. They said, “Blessed 
are those who are loyal to the traditions of Israel, for 
they shall see God.” Jesus said, “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God” (Mt. 5:8). He then 
declares that for their loyalty to those new ideals his 
disciples will be persecuted. He does announce his 
mission as a fulfillment rather than an abrogation of 
the law and the prophets, but this fulfillment involves 
a righteousness which is superior to that of the scribes 
and Pharisees, the authoritative exponents of Judaism. 
Then follows that series of remarkable expressions, “Ye 
have heard that it was said to them of old time, . . . 
but I say unto you” (Mt. 5:21ff.). These startling 
verses mark an uncompromising break with Judaism, 
and a launching of the ministry of Jesus upon his own 
independent authority. ‘They are followed by a caustic 
diatribe against the very practices which were held in 
highest honor by the leaders of the Jewish nation. It 
is clear that the Sermon on the Mount brought a decisive 
and final cleavage of the ministry of Jesus from tradi- 
tional Judaism. 
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Yet it was not so much what Jesus tawght concerning 
God and men’s relation to Him and to one another that 
brought about his breach with Judaism, but what he 
claimed relative to himself and his relation to the 
Father. But since the Messianic claim was the basis 
of the Messianic teaching, and the teaching the articu- 
lation of the claim, we are but splitting hairs to no 
avail when we seek to make any rigid distinction be- 
tween the two. The fact is, it was the person of Jesus 
which created the cleft. He was the supreme offense 
to the Pharisees, he was the embodiment of all that was 
antithetical to what they conceived to be orthodox Juda- 
ism. Hence the cause of the rift was Jesus, rather than 
distinctly his teachings or his claims. We may therefore 
accept it as true that the breach occurred between the 
Jews and Christianity “primarily because it ascribed to 
Jesus a dignity which in their eyes he did not deserve” 
(Case, Ev. of Early Christianity, p. 164). It was that 
which resided in Jesus himself and the interpretation 
of him by his disciples which made Sy a dis- 
tinct religion. 


This breach between Christianity and Judaism does 
not mean, however, that Christianity derived nothing 
from the Jews. ‘The divine choice of Israel had as 
its chief end preparing a race who should inaugurate the 
movement designed for the world’s redemption. God 
did not desert this race during the interbiblical period, 
but exercised over them a providential supervision which 
provided many elements to be used in the gospel pro- 
- gram. Most of these elements had to be very greatly 
modified before they could become a fit contribution to 
Christianity, but the fact remains that they came origi- 
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nally from Judaism. ‘These Jewish factors in the pro- 
duction of Christianity may be grouped under four 
heads. 


(1) Judaism exerted a decided influence over what 
we may call the formal expression of the Christian re- 
ligion; that is, matters of organization and ritual. The 
order of service adopted in Christian worship was based 
upon the synagogue service of the Jews. The syna- 
gogue fostered a community life which became an 
important characteristic of Christianity, though the 
Greek influence seems to have been dominant in this 
particular, since the word ekklesia was adopted as the 
expression of the community life. The Jewish Diaspora 
made possible the great missionary activity of primitive 
Christianity, and the greater liberty of spirit created 
in the Hellenistic Jews by their Gentile contact prepared 
the soil for the missionary impulse (cf. Ac. 11:20). 

The elements of its ceremonial expression Christian- 
ity certainly derived from Judaism. The Lord’s Supper 
grew out of the Passover feast, and is made clear by the 
Gospels. It is maintained by a few critics of the present 
day that this Christian ordinance came from the festi- 
vals of oriental religions, but this view proves untenable 
when we come to a careful examination of the facts. 
The heathen feasts were different in character, purpose 
and significance from the Christian ordinance, the only 
point in common between them being that in each case 
there was in a sense a sacred meal. Baptism was histori- 
cally connected with the immersion of Gentile proselytes 
as part of their initiation into Judaism. It was adopted 
by John the Baptist as the distinguishing ritual require- 
ment of his ministry, and through him became intro- 
duced into Christianity. 
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(2) The crucial point in any religion is in its view 
of man and his relation to God. This determines the 
effectiveness of its practical application. In this par- 
ticular Christianity derived much from Judaism, but 
had much more which was superior to Judaism. In 
its ideas of sin and. righteousness primitive Christian 
thought was far in advance of the Jewish conceptions, 
especially with regard to the latter. Judaism, under the 
influence of the Old Testament, viewed sin largely as 
a breach of the Covenant with Jehovah, and hence pri- 
marily an act of rebellion. In this view the NT agrees. 
The Christian doctrine of original sin, or sin as a fun- 
damental vitiation of human nature, especially as set 
forth by Paul, finds some points of contact with later 
Judaism, but is even there rather vaguely presented. 
The NT view of sin as primarily a matter of motive 
is a decided advance beyond Judaism. 

In the matter of righteousness, primitive Christian 
thought exhibits a complete revolt against the Jewish 
view. To the Jew righteousness was little more than 
nomism, formal compliance with requirements of law. 
This view Jesus rejected and heartily condemned and 
was followed in his attitude by the primitive disciples. 
For Christianity righteousness was a vital matter of life, 
an attitude of mind, a spiritual principle. 

The idea of transmitted merit, involved in the atoning 
work of Christ and the imputation of his righteousness, 
found a basis in Jewish thought. The thought of the 
earliest disciples, as reflected in Acts, did not go so far 
as Paul in describing the actual righteousness of Christ’s 
life as imputed to the believer, but did regard the be- 
liever as benefited by the death of Christ (Ac. 2:23, 24; 
Ser 421021227; 28:55:30; 315580239! Modern 


critics in their reaction against the view of a vicarious 
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atonement have sought to show that there is not in the 
discourses in Acts 1-12 any view of the death of Christ 
as affecting the believer. But in the passages just cited 
the association between the fact of Christ’s death and his 
saving efficacy will impress any open mind that a con- 
nection was thought to exist there. That these primitive 
disciples had not at the beginning formulated a full and 
consistent doctrine of the atonement need scarcely be 
mentioned, the fact with its reasons is so obvious. But 
they did place great stress on the death of Christ, and 
why? We have three sources of light on this question. 
The intimations of the discourses themselves point to the 
conceptions of a benefit accruing to the believer from 
the death of Christ. Unless we regard Paul’s view as 
a novelty in Christian circles, a most improbable thing, 
we must think of it as having a primitive basis of some 
sort. Finally, the idea finds an original foundation in 
rabbinic theology (cf. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rab- 
binic Theology, pp. 170ff.). 

There is no question that Christianity inherited from 
Judaism its idea of a written revelation, and even that 
written revelation itself in the form of the Old Testa- 
ment. That the primitive disciples regarded the Old 
Testament scriptures as inspired is made positively cer- 
tain by the NT, but the conception of a definite, closed 
canon does not appear. We may, however, regard some 
such notion as canonicity to be implied in expressions 
which seem to contemplate the “scriptures” as a defi- 
nite group of writings. That the limits were regarded 
as final we have no conclusive evidence. It was in all 
probability this plastic state of the conception of a canon 
which made it possible for the NT to become a part of 
the Christian’s Bible. 

The doctrine of angelic mediation, so prevalent in 
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later Judaism, found no place in primitive Christian 
thought. The Jewish view of the absolute transcendence 
of God made it necessary that there should be some in- 
termediary means of communication with Him. This 
necessary medium was supplied by the angelic creation. 
The conception appears in the background of Hebrews, 
but is not sanctioned by the author, being only used as an 
ad hominem argument. The NT doctrine of angels is 
rather like that of the Old Testament, being much more 
sane and simple than the elaborate views of contempo- 
rary Judaism. 


(3) The basal substance of Christianity’s doctrine 
of God was inherited from Judaism. Monotheism, di- 
vine transcendence, and the moral character of God, dis- 
tinguishing features of the Christian conception, came 
from the Old Testament, and were bequeathed to Chris- 
tianity by the Jews. At one point primitive Christian 
thought, under the influence of Jesus, made a distinct 
advance; namely, in the spirituality of its conception 
of God. But later Judaism had made progress in the 
same direction. ‘The removal of emphasis from the 
temple to the synagogue, and from the priest to the 
rabbi, engendered a more spiritual conception of God 
which prepared the way for the Christian view. 

There were some hypostatic distinctions made in the 
divine being by Judaism which provided a historical 
basis for the Christian conception of the Trinity. Even 
in the Old Testament we find the Spirit of God or of 
Jehovah, and “‘the Angel Jehovah,” and in early Juda- 
ism there appears the personification of wisdom. The 
Logos of Philo is sometimes treated practically as a per- 
son, though Philo is not clear in his representation of 
this idea. There was a sort of latent Trinitarianism in 
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the Jewish view of God. But no one can deny that the 
NT presents these distinctions in a way which sets it 
apart from all former conceptions. Though we should 
be cautious about ascribing to NT writers any systemat- 
ically formulated doctrine of the Trinity, yet they do 
set forth the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as quite dis- 
tinct conceptions. That the Son is regarded as distinct 
in personality from the Father there can be no doubt, 
and there is something more than merely “an evident 
advance of the hypostatic conception of the spirit with- 
in the New Testament” (Toy, Judaism and Christian- 
ity, p. 95), there is the clear ascription to the Holy 
Spirit of qualities and functions which are definitely 
personal. It is certain that the view of God in primitive 
Christian thought may most accurately be described as 
a Trinitarian conception. In this particular Christianity 
went quite beyond Judaism. 


(4) Of prime importance in this discussion is the 
relation between the Jewish and Christian doctrines of 
the kingdom of God. The conception was a part of 
Christianity’s heritage from Judaism, but there were 
pronounced differences between them on the matter. 
In the early life of Israel the kingdom of God was pure- 
ly national. Israel and the kingdom of God were syno- 
nyms. This widened in the later prophetic view to a 
reign of Jehovah over all nations, but with Israel still 
central. In earlier Judaism the conception was a theo- 
cratic world government with Israel at the head of the 
nations, a further development of the later prophetic 
view. The later Jewish view was prevailingly apo- 
calyptic, expecting this theocratic world government to 
be ushered in and established by the coming of a per- 
sonal Messiah. The Christian view had vital connec- 
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tions with this Jewish apocalyptic view, but differed 
greatly in the ethical and spiritual nature of its concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God. The expectancy of the 
early return of Jesus, so conspicuous in primitive Chris- 
tian thought, is distinctly apocalyptic. 

But while the apocalyptic ideas of Judaism affected 
primitive Christian thought, the estimate and applica- 
tion of this form of religious conception was quite dis- 
tinct. Jewish apocalyptic, especially in its extremer 
forms, turned in utter despair from the present world, 
abandoned it to its terrible fate, and centered all hope 
in a new age soon to be ushered in. These are the char- 
acteristics of what we may call a disappointed apocalyp- 
ticism. On the other hand, primitive Christianity set 
about to better the world in which it found itself. Moral 
instruction and present religious experience were ac- 
corded a large place in its teaching. Conspicuous ex- 
amples of this are James and | Peter. These Epistles 
deal almost entirely with the proper adjustment of the 
Christian to his present world situation, and the former 
is the earliest extant literary product of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Both are in sympathy, however, with the 
apocalyptic. faith.(ctiJasin$375.8; <1. Ptx4:7 eit cis 
also to be noted that there is but one distinctive apoca- 
lypse in the NT. The Epistles are dominantly con- 
cerned with vital matters of present experience. 

The thing which most distinguished the Christian 
conception of the Kingdom of God was the place given 
to the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. Primitive Christian 
thought built mainly, not upon the heavenly Messiah of 
Daniel 7:13, 14, but upon the Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah 53, The primitive disciples believed their Lord 
reigned because he went down to death and came forth 
triumphant, and that it all took place according to the 
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plan of God (cf. Ac. 2:23, 24). The crucified and risen 
Jesus was the one who, in primitive Christian thought, 
achieved the establishment of the Kingdom of God. 
This view could have come only from an impression 
made by Jesus himself, for “we must emphasize strong- 
ly... that in the whole of Judaism, down to Jesus’ 
time, no trace of a suffering Messiah is to be found” 
(Hollmann, Jewish Religion in the Time of Jesus, p. 
85). ; 

Christian eschatology was derived entirely from Ju- 
daism. The view of a heavenly home as the eternal des- 
tiny of the righteous, and a place of unending torture 
for the wicked finds abundant expression in Jewish lit- 
erature. Resurrection and judgment were also promi- 
nent ideas in Judaism. These matters, which belong to 
the essential nature of religion, God revealed in the con- 
sciousness of His people before the coming of His Son. 
The fact that they are pre-Christian does not affect their 
intrinsic truth. 


4. The Influence of Jesus. 


We have seen in the foregoing section that, while 
Judaism furnished a historical basis for Christianity, the 
message of the Apostolic Age in its most vital particu- 
lars far transcended anything which Judaism had been 
able to produce, even by its best and purest characters. 
This advance of primitive Christian thought beyond Ju- 
daism is explained by a simple word—Jesus. That all 
which is distinctive in early Christian life and thought 
came from him, none would now attempt to dispute. 
His conception of God and society, and their inter-rela- 
tions, stamped itself indelibly upon the heart of primi- 
tive Christianity and defined its entire religious horizon. 
The ethical and spiritual emphasis which so distin- 
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guished the Christian movement, grew originally out of 
the consciousness of Jesus. Of such nature he conceived 
his Kingdom—the Kingdom of God—to be. The con- 
ception which the primitive disciples had of him as the 
spiritual redeemer of mankind (cf. Ac. 3:19-26) grew 
out of his teaching and the impression which he made 
upon them. It could have had no other source, for Ju- 
daism did not so regard the Messiah, and this concep- 
tion of Jesus appears before Hellenistic thought had 
any contact with Christianity. 

One deeply significant fact in primitive Christianity 
which has been almost ignored in critical study of the 
first century is that all its ideas developed upon a basis 
of experience. Primitive Christian “theology?” is by no 
means a metaphysical effort at formulating a system of 
theories, but a practical interpretation of elements which 
had arisen in consciousness. ‘That this state of conscious- 
ness had been created by Jesus and his teaching cannot be, 
disputed. The constituent elements of this new expe- 
rience in Christ received through the advancing decades 
of the first century havea progressive interpretation. 
This interpretation was composed in the terms of the 
life with which Christiamty came in contact; the expe- 
rience was the essential basis, the fixed quantity. And it 
was just this experience, this fundamental essence, 
which came from Jesus. The forms and terms of prim- 
itive Christian thought, which were inevitably affected 
by environment, were the incidents accompanying the 
expression of this experience. 

While this fact provides a fixed quantity as the de- 
pendable foundation upon which the Christian religion 
rests, we are unable to see the force of the objection 
that according to this view “there was no vital inter- 
action between essential Christianity and contemporary 
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life during the course of history” (Case, Ev. of Early 
Christianity, p. 18). Interaction there was, and has ever 
been—indeed, ever will be—but its results have obtained 
in the externals of Christianity, and have not modified 
its original essence, which is a response of consciousness 
to a certain view of Jesus. This inner experience has 
continued as an unbroken chain through all the Chris- 
tian centuries, and binds us today with the original dis- 
ciples of Jesus, but the form and mode of expression in 
Christian thought has changed with the advance of the 
centuries. This change in the trappings of Christian 
experience represents its interaction with historical en- 
vironment. 

This view of the origin of Christianity entirely an- 
nuls the objection, ““Then a particular quantity of in- 
struction, especially communicated to certain individuals 
and passed on by them to their successors constitutes the 
substance of the new religion” (Case, of. cit., p. 26). 
The truth is, Christianity is not a mere guantity of im- 
struction. Its fundamental fixed quantity is a vital fact 
of life, an experience which issues from Christ. It is 
the life which imparts permanent value and authority 
to the teaching. Though one who objects to the idea of 
a fundamental norm in religion may contend that the 
attainments of a particular age, however valuable, can- 
not be accepted as final, and that hence the Christ of 
primitive Christian thought cannot be our Savior, yet 
the fact remains incontrovertible for Christianity that 
its basis lies in an experience created by a certain view of 
Jesus coming down from the Apostolic Age, a belief in 
him as Redeemer and Friend, which belief alone can 
produce the state of consciousness which we denote as 
“Christian experience.” 

There are some who would have us think of Chris- 
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tianity as the product of a general fusion of the most 
vigorous religious ideas of the Greco-Roman world of 
the first century; a conglomerate of Judaism, Hellen- 
ism, and oriental mysteries; an aggregation of religious 
accidents; so far departing from the simple and rather 
crude apocalypticism of Jesus that only a few rather ob- 
scure lines of connection remain. According to this view, 
Jesus marks the genesis of Christianity only as a start- 
ing point; he by no means defines its character. The 
conversion of the early adherents of Christianity is de- 
fined by this school of critics as “embracing the new 
religion” or “espousing the new movement.” This indi- 
cates their wholly inadequate conception of the true na- 
ture of the case. Conversion then was of the same fun- 
damental nature that it is now. It was a spiritual trans- 
formation, a change in the dominant disposition and di- 
rection of the mind, a transaction which could be figur- 
atively described as a new birth, or a new creation in 
Christ Jesus. Therefore, the disciples made by primi- 
tive Christianity did not merely come to a formal and 
intellectual acceptance of the tenets preached by the - 
Christian missionaries, thus necessitating that elements 
of their former religious views be incorporated in the 
Christian message to form a point of contact. The con- 
tact was made by the Spirit of God. ‘They experienced 
a radical change within, and it was a consciousness of 
this new state of mind and not a perfunctory “espous- 
ing of the new religion” which made them adherents of 
Christianity. They would therefore retain only those 
elements of their former pagan cult which would be- 
come convenient in apprehending and expressing this 
great new experience. The ultimate historical genesis 
of this experience was the impression made by Jesus upon 
his disciples. 
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No matter how much one may be enamored of the 
“historical method” of treating the origin of Christian- 
ity, he has no right to ignore the fact that the ultimate 
foundation of early Christian thought and life was what 
they believed about Jesus, and the issue of this belief in | 
an experience of transformation. All the environmental 
elements which accrued to primitive Christianity were 
but incidents in its propagation. From beginning to end 
of the Apostolic Age its essence persisted in Christ, of 
whom its conceptions continued to be ever more and 
more exalted. “Of no other being who ever trod this 
earth has such language as is applied again and again to 
Jesus ever been used” (Malden, Problems of the NT, 
p. 118). It was this exalted view of Jesus which creat- 
ed and perpetuated the Christian religion. He is cen- 


ter and circumference, foundation and superstructure, 
“all and in all.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Tue LITERATURE OF PAUL. 


There are in the NT fourteen epistles ascribed by — 
tradition to Paul. Thirteen of these bear his name, and 
the one exception, which is Hebrews, has so much evi- 
dence against its Pauline authorship that criticism has 
now almost unanimously concluded that it could not 
have been written by Paul. Of the thirteen bearing his 
name, four—Galatians, | and 2 Corinthians, and Ro- 
mans—have remained unchallenged, except by a few 
extremely radical critics whose opinions have no weight. 
Practically all NT scholars agree with Bacon that their 
“internal character might well be assumed to make sus- 
picion forever impossible” (Intro. to NT, p. 13). 1 
Thessalonians, Philippians and Philemon are now al- 
most unanimously accepted, though in the past their au- 
thenticity has been questioned. A few liberals deny the 
Pauline authorship of 2 Thessalonians, and regard Co- 
lossians as Pauline material reworked by an editor. The 
majority of liberals deny the genuineness of Ephesians 
outright, and ascribe it to the editor of Colossians. The 
Pastoral Epistles have suffered the severest criticism, 
though a genuine Pauline nucleus is admitted for 2 
Timothy. The problems raised with reference to these 
books we will now consider in detail. 


THE THESSALONIAN EPISTLES. 


The critical security of | Thessalonians may be re- 
garded asa settled matter. Its internal evidences of gen- 
uineness place it beyond controversy, not to mention the 
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strong patristic witness. "The objections raised against 
it are too fanciful to be worthy of consideration. But 
the case is different for 2 Thessalonians. The traditional 
evidence is certainly as strong for it, but the internal 
proof is not quite so undeniably balanced in its favor. 
Two difficulties have been presented as in the way of ac- 
cepting its genuineness. 


(1) The objection upon which the greatest stress is 
laid calls in question the eschatology. This is said to be 
un-Pauline and contradictory to 1 Thessalonians. The 
eschatological conceptions of Apostolic Christianity 
were common property, and derived largely from Ju- 
daism, as we have seen above, and we cannot therefore 
speak of any eschatological system as distinctly Pauline. 
Then if there was no peculiarly Pauline eschatology, it 
is not possible to brand a certain conception as un-Paul- 
ine. Paul did not mold his eschatology; he received it 
ready-made. As to the relation of its eschatology to 1 
Thessalonians, the theory of contradiction cannot be 
maintained (cf. Julicher, Ivtro., pp. 65ff.). It was de- 
signed to be contradictory to a false interpretation of 1 
Thessalonians, and the same strained interpretation 
which wrought the damage in Thessalonica is urged by 
some modern critics. When properly interpreted the 
two books are not contradictory. 


(2) Great suspicion is aroused among the objectors 
to this Epistle by.the reference in 2:2 to a forged epis- 
tle. It is contended, and with some force, that it is hard- 
ly conceivable that a forged epistle would have been 
circulated in Paul’s own lifetime. Hence they con- 
clude that the author of 2 Thessalonians was seeking 
to cast doubt upon the genuine Epistle and displace it 
with his own, because of objectionable features in the 
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eschatology of 1 Thessalonians. But we do not know 
that the forged epistle was actually being circulated, but 
only that Paul suspected it, and it is certainly going too 
far to say that such a thing was inconceivable. It is far 
more improbable that a spurious epistle could have been 
issued about the end of the first century—the approxi- 
mate date suggested—in an effort to supplant 1 Thessa- 
lonians, and have been received into Christian circles 
and placed by the side of the genuine Epistle. This 
does impress one as just about unthinkable. 

When we consider the strong witness of tradition in 
favor of the Epistle, and the fact that “the style is so 
thoroughly Pauline that one might indeed admire the 
forger who could imitate it so ingeniously” (Julicher, 
Intro., p. 62), we conclude that in comparison the ob- 
jections raised are not sufficient to cast any doubt upon 
the Pauline authorship. 


GALATIANS. 


That Paul wrote this Epistle may be regarded as the 
unanimous opinion of NT scholarship. The exceptions 
have not made enough impression to deserve notice. The 
question of the time and place at which the Epistle was 
written, and the readers for whom it was intended are 
the problems to be considered. 


1. The views of critics relative to the time and place 
vary considerably. Some regard the Epistle as.the first 
written by Paul; but the great majority would place it 
between the Thessalonian and Corinthian Epistles; 
while a few, because of its close resemblance to Romans 
in doctrinal content, would date it just previous to that 
Epistle. The places suggested are: Corinth, near the 
close of the Second Missionary Journey; Antioch, be- 
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tween the Second and Third Journeys; Ephesus, during 
the three years spent there; and Macedonia or Corinth, 
near the end of the Third Journey. It is clear that the 
matter is in a very unsettled state. Ramsay’s defense of 
the Antioch theory is very convincing, and has won con- 
siderable acceptance. A unanimous verdict can never 


be hoped for. 


2. The problem relative to the readers is not in quite 
such a confused state. There are only two claimants 
for recognition at this point. What is known as the 
North Galatian theory assumes that the letter was writ- 
ten to churches established by Paul on the Second Jour- 
ney (Ac. 16:6) and revisited by him on the Third Jour- 
ney (Ac. 18:23). But an increasing number of schol- 
ars are coming to accept the view, known as the South 
Galatian theory, that those addressed were the churches 
at Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, es- 
tablished by Paul on his First Journey. Ramsay has 
placed beyond dispute the fact that these churches be- 
long to the very territory covered by the Roman prov- 
ince of Galatia. Hence they could be most naturally 
addressed as “the churches of Galatia” (Gal. 1:2). The 
arguments for this view are so very convincing that it 
is quite likely to be the prevalent theory of future criti- 
cism. For a full and excellent presentation of both 
theories see Burton’s Commentary on Galatians in the 
International Critical series. 


I AND II CORINTHIANS. 


Again we may accept as a settled matter the question 
of authorship. That Paul wrote these Epistles there is © 
no reason for doubting. I Corinthians bears so many 
intimations of its origin and purpose that it may be 
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placed confidently outside the realm of critical prob- 
lems. The only problem connected with 2 Corinthians 
is that of its unity. 

The discordant phenomena of 2 Corinthians and its 
lack of logical progress—so unusual for Paul—were 
first observed as far back as Semler in 1767. Since his 
day an increasing number of scholars have sought to 
solve the problem by breaking the Epistle up into short= 
er letters, which are supposed to have been written by 
Paul at different times and under different circum- 
stances, and later, for some unknown reason, compiled 
into a single document. The most important of these 
original letters is found in chapters 10:1 to 13:10, the 
harsh tone of which is so different from the conciliatory 
attitude expressed in the other portions of the Epistle. 
Other fragments are seen in chapters 8 and 9, and in 
6:14-7:1—in fact, the chief objection to the theory is 
that the process of dissection, when once begun, has dif- 
ficulty in finding an obvious limit. The idea is very at- 
tractive on the face of it, for it affords an explanation of 
the supposed “lost epistles” of Paul, referred to in 1 
Cor. 5:9 and 2 Cor. 2:4, but when we confront the 
difficulty of final agreement on divisions and the effort 
to explain why such a compilation ever took place, then 
compare these theories with the very convincing argu- 
ments for unity, we grow wary of the partition hypoth- 
esis, and share in the admirable caution of Malden’s 
opinion that “it cannot be called more than a plausible 
theory” (Problems of NT, p. 69). 


ROMANS, 


This is the fourth of the “impregnable quartet” of 
Pauline Epistles, denied by none except a few capri- 
cious Dutch scholars, who incline us to place a ques- 
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tion mark after the word “scholar” when we ascribe it 
tothem. This Epistle is the enduring monument to the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles. The only problem ever 
raised in connection with it has been relative to its con- 
clusion. At several points in the last two chapters one 
arrives at what appears to be a fitting place to close, but 
the Epistle goes on. This phenomenon has led to the 
theory that fragments of other epistles have been at- 
tached to the end of Romans. Some would close the 
book at 15:13; others at 15:33. The latter theory has 
some degree of plausibility, for according to it chapter 
16 is a short epistle designed for Ephesus, hence con- 
taining names of so many with whom Paul was inti- 
mately acquainted, some of whom we know resided in 
Ephesus. That Paul should know so many people in 
Rome, whither he had never been, seems very strange 
to some critics. But when we ranidee the known rest- 
lessness of the period, and the great disposition to travel, 
together with the fact that people were certain to go to 
Rome in considerable numbers from all the territory 
frequented by Paul, the weight of this argument van- 
ishes. Cautious criticism continues to regard Romans 
as a unit. 


THE IMPRISONMENT EPISTLES. 


In the case of Philippians and Philemon we need 
pause for but bare mention. Their own circumstantial 
character and inimitable Pauline traits secure them 
against any possibility of successful challenge. The 
question of the chronological order of the four Impris- 
onment Epistles has evoked a great deal of discussion, 
but the matter is relatively unimportant, and in the 
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very nature of the case can never be settled. The crit- 
ical problems of this group rest with Colossians and 
Ephesians. . 

Colossians is still rejected im toto by a few critics, 
though the great majority acknowledge that it has at 
least a Pauline substratum. To this admission they are 
forced by the relation of this Epistle to Philemon. 
Holtzmann was the first to elaborate the theory that 
Colossians was an expansion of a genuine Pauline epis- 
tle, wrought by the hand that produced Ephesians, and 
using the same material which furnished the contents 
of Ephesians. This theory is rendered plausible by the 
great deal which the two Epistles contain in common. 
But to accept Holtzmann’s hypothesis we have to sup- 
pose, either that when the revised and enlarged edition 
was published the early Christians credulously laid aside 
and totally disregarded the original shorter edition, or 
that the redactor ferreted out a lost epistle of Paul to 
the Colossians, expanded it and gave it out to the pub- 
lic. The first theory is a psychological impossibility, 
while the latter, though possible, is too far-fetched to 
be very convincing. ‘The theory is far more difficult 
than the difficulties which it seeks to remove. ‘The 
complexity of the hypothesis tells fatally against it” 
(Peake, Intro., p. 52). The objectors to Colossians are 
at a hopeless disadvantage. 

Objections to Ephesians seem to have begun with 
Schleiermacher, were perpetuated by Baur, Renan, De- 
Wette, Holtzmann, and others, and have become very 
popular in the liberal circles of the present. But the 
real state of the problem may be discerned in the fact 
that Harnack, though acknowledging the plausibility 
of objections, fails to find the difficulties indicated suf- 
ficient for final rejection of the Epistle from the genuine 
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Pauline group, and Julicher concludes that while 
“Ephesians may not belong to our unquestioned Pauline 
heritage, it would yet be equally impossible to deny the 
Apostle’s authorship with confidence” (Intro., p. 147). 
The acceptance of Ephesians by these two great liberal 
scholars with confessions of doubt is indicative of the 
fact that their verdicts are necessitated by the strength 
of the evidence. But let us examine the objections in 
detail. 


1. That the strong likeness which the Epistle bears 
to Colossians seems to indicate that it was merely an 
elaboration of that Epistle by some disciple or admirer 
of Paul. But the dependence is not always that of 
Ephesians on Colossians, but is sometimes evidently the 
reverse. This is the reason for Holtzmann’s theory that 
the author of Ephesians wrote with a brief Colossian 
epistle from Paul’s hand before him, and then expanded 
the original Colossians by material from Ephesians. 
This complicated hypothesis is in itself proof that the 
entire dependence of Ephesians upon Colossians for the 
common material cannot be maintained. In view of 
this mutual indebtedness of Colossians and Ephesians, 
undoubtedly “the simplest explanation” is “that ome man 
—1in this case Paul—had written the two related Epis- 
tles, at short intervals, but Ephesians probably a little 
later, and that certain thoughts and modes of expres- 
sion which were still in his mind from the earlier Epis- 
tle had found their way plentifully into the later” (Ju- 
licher, Intro., p. 146). 


2. That the style of Ephesians is un-Pauline. This 
argument also destroys the genuineness of Colossians, 
for the style of the two is.remarkably similar; in fact, 
there are no other two books in the NT any more alike. © 
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But this is regarded as equally an objection to Colos- 
' sians. But the difference of these two Epistles from 
the style of Paul’s earlier writings may quite reasonably 
be accounted for by the differences in occasion and pur- 
pose and the natural modification in style which takes 
place in the experience of any developing individual. 


3. That there is too great a difference in the theo- 
logical emphasis between Ephesians and the known 
Epistles of Paul for the former to have come from his 
hand. In the undisputed Epistles of Paul the problems 
of salvation occupy chief attention; here the person of 
Christ holds first place. Does this mean that in the 
light of Paul’s earlier Epistles we are to suppose that 
he had but a passing interest in the person of his Lord? 
or that he was incapable of discussing such delicate 
questions? Unless one of the two of these suppositions 
be contemplated the explanation of this shift in theolog- 
ical emphasis lies right out on the surface. There was 
a new occasion demanding the new emphasis: that is all. 
The situation which confronted Paul determined the 
character of his earlier Epistles. The different situa- 
tion presented in the Imprisonment Epistles called for a 
different character. 


4. That Ephesians contained a view of the nature of 
the church which is un-Pauline. This objection is 
based upon an interpretation of Paul’s use of the term 
church in the light of later ecclesiastical developments. 
Such a method of interpretation is obviously false. We 
have here Paul’s conception of the church as a local 
body idealized and used as a means of illustrating 
Christ’s relationship to the believer. This is recognized 
as the plain historical interpretation when we step back 
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into Paul’s antecedents and look from that side at his 
use of the term. 

5. That the heresy combated bears the marks of sec- 
ond century Gnosticism. This objection simply cannot 
be sustained. The heresy reflected here bears every nec- 
essary evidence of being only an incipient form of second 
century Gnosticism. We will have more on this point 
later (and cf. above, p. 306). 

From these unsuccessful objections let us turn to the 
positive evidence. ‘The earliest traces of the Epistle 
are in 1 Peter. Those who accept the apostolic author- 
ship of 1 Peter cut all the ground from under a denial 
of the Pauline authorship of Ephesians. The only real 
objections vanish by reason of the early date thus made 
necessary, and there is the improbability that Peter 
would be so much influenced by anyone of less calibre 
than Paul. We again find traces of Ephesians in 1 
Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Hermas. It was in- 
cluded in Marcion’s collection of Pauline Epistles, in 
the Muratorian canon, and was quoted as a genuine work 
of Paul from Irenzus on. Stronger traditional support 
could not be had. 

Most convincing of all are the incidental Pauline 
traits exhibited by the Epistle. We find the familiar 
Pauline structure: a doctrinal section, followed by a 
practical section, and introduced by a thanksgiving. 
However, the thanksgiving is blended into the opening 
verses of the doctrinal section, a thing impossible to con- 
ceive of as the work of a forger. An imitator would 
have taken great pains to get the thanksgiving in the 
normal Pauline position, as did the author of Laodi- 
ceans (1:3). The use of adoption in 1:5 (cf. Rom. 
8:15); basing of the processes of grace upon the Resur- 
rection in 1:20; the unstrained similarity of ideas in 
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2:18 and Rm. 5:1; the characteristic Pauline amaco- 
lutha in 2:11; 3:1, 8; the emphatic sense of a special 
mission to the Gentiles in 3:1ff; and many other in- 
stances, present Pauline characteristics which appeal to 
one as placing the Epistle above the range of contro- 
versy. With the greatest possible assurance we may 
abide in the confidence that the Apostle Paul wrote both 
Colossians and Ephesians, and that they belong in the 
same group with Philippians and Philemon. 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


The brunt of the attack on the Pauline literature has 
been delivered against the Pastoral Epistles. And this is 
for the simple reason that they present the weakest point 
in Pauline criticism. Nothing is to be gained by evad- 
ing the problem; it is altogether best to face it frankly, 
and work for the sanest and most reasonable solution. 
These three Epistles are different in style, language, and 
general character of the ideas expressed from the other | 
Epistles of Paul. There are 171 words in them not 
found elsewhere in Paul’s writings. This, however, is 
not a strange phenomenon when we consider the en- 
tirely new issues with which he is dealing. The real 
problem lies in the new material. The author of these 
Epistles is not dealing with the familiar Pauline themes, 
but launches forth into extended discussions of eccles- 
iastical questions. But we may pause to ask, what con- 
stitutes a theme as characteristically Pauline? It is the 
fact that it is given a prominent place in some—not nec- 
essarily all—of Paul’s writings. We are therefore un- 
able to pronounce the ideas of the Pastoral Epistles “un- 
Pauline” until we have proven by other considerations 
that the Epistles were not written by Paul. The differ- 
ent ideas then may be Paul’s after all, and they take 
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care of the different language. Then there remains the 
variance in style. This difficulty has been greatly exag- 
rated by opposing critics, and what difference there 1s 
may be accounted for by the difference in theme and sit- 
uation, and a normal modification in style. ‘The style 
of these Epistles departs about as far from Ephesians 
and Colossians as these do from the Thessalonians. 
Hence the most serious difficulty, that of style, diction, 
and character, finds a plain and reasonable explanation. | 

But it is objected that the type of church life reflect- 
ed in the Pastoral Epistles is too late for Paul. How do 
we know? It is approximately the same as that re- 
flected in I Clement, and hence is characteristic church 
government of the first century. We have seen above 
. (p. 295) that it marks a normal stage in the develop- 
ment of church organization. 

Once more the late heresy is advanced. This objec- 
tion is based upon an unhistorical procedure. The only 
way we can determine the progress of a heresy is by dis- 
covering the date of the writings which reflect it. The 
reverse method is absurd. Heresies do not advance on 
prescribed schedule like modern locomotives. There is 
no fixed rate at which they develop, hence heresy. can 
never become a criterion for chronology. 

Finally, we are told that there is no place in Acts for 
the Pastoral Epistles. Indeed, there is not, but Acts 
closes with Paul still alive. The Pastoral Epistles form 
part of the very convincing evidence that Paul was re- 
leased, was at liberty for a considerable period, and 
finally executed as the culmination of a second impris- 
onment. 

The objections are by no means fatal; what positive 
reasons have we for accepting these Epistles as Paul- 
ine? There is first the testimony of tradition. They 
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are reflected in I Clement, Ignatius and Polycarp. In- 
deed, there is in Polycarp an approximate quotation of 
1tim: 6:7,-10 (cf) Polycarp; Phas. 4)... 1t is true that 
they were omitted from Marcion’s canon, but his 
grounds of rejection were undoubtedly doctrinal in- 
stead of critical. After the middle of the second cen- 
tury these Epistles are freely quoted as Paul’s. ‘So far, 
then, as the early Church can guarantee to us the authen- 
ticity of writings ascribed to Paul, the Pastoral Epistles 
are guaranteed” (Dods, Imro., p. 168). 

The bulwark of the Pastorals is 2 Timothy. So much 
of the merely occasional is found in this Epistle that 
most critics have found it impossible to reject it all. It 
is not possible to conceive of a forger writing such pas- 
sages as 2 Tim. 1:3-18 and 4:6-22. Yet these passages 
determine the spirit of the whole Epistle and are insepa- 
rable from the rest. It does violence to sane methods of 
literary criticism to attempt to dissect 2 Timothy. And 
if Paul wrote 2 Timothy there is no reason to doubt 
that he wrote the other two. Therefore the balance of 
evidence is still entirely in favor of the Pauline author- 
ship of the Pastoral Epistles. p 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE RELIGION OF PAUL. 


Prof. J. Gresham Machen, in his able work on The 
Origin of Paul’s Religion (p. 21), has succinctly char- 
acterized the Apostle to the Gentiles in one pregnant 
sentence: ‘In dealing with the Apostle Paul we are 
dealing with one of the moving factors of the world’s 
history.” No other man save Jesus of Nazareth has 
more profoundly influenced the experience of the hu- 
man race. The debt which Christianity owes to him 
can never be calculated. With the single exception of 
James, he is the earliest witness of the religion of Christ 
whose testimony is still extant. Six of his epistles ante- 
date the Synoptic Gospels, and those are the very six 
about which criticism has raised the least question. 
Hence, the first voice of history which speaks to us in 
any definite way about Jesus is that of Paul. 

But in the hands of a group of modern critics Paul 
has been required to submit to a philosophical theory of 
early Christian history which seriously impairs the va- 
lidity of his testimony. The movement was initiated 
by Baur and the Tuebingen school, and, while many 
of the details of their conclusions have been rejected un- 
der pressure of scientific investigation, many critics are 
still enamored of their attitude and method, as may be 
seen when one of them, just a little apologetically, 
names “Ferdinand Christian Baur as the founder of 
‘constructive’ criticism’ (Bacon, Jesus and Paul, p. 
20). This “critical’? method of interpreting Paul has 
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produced two theories, determined by two variant an- 
gles of approach. : 


(1) The first comes from those who are most con- 
cerned with the Jewish basis of the Christian religion. 
They see in Paul a true child of Judaism, though with 
a liberal attitude toward the Gentile world resulting 
from the Hellenistic contacts of his early life in Tarsus. 
This theory views Paul’s original experience and con- 
ceptions of Jesus as derived from the primitive disciples, 
but progressively modified by the effects of his previous 
training and the exigencies of his apostolic labors. 
Hence, Paul’s definition of Christianity was determined 
chiefly by rabbinic Judaism, but adapted at many points 
to the Hellenistic world in which he moved. 


(2) The second “critical?’,theory approaches Paul 
from the angle of his Greco-Roman environment. It 
admits that the original basis of Paul’s religion lay in 
Judaism, but regards it as clothed and elaborated with 
materials derived from Hellenistic philosophy and pa- 
gan religious cults which appeared as his rivals in mis- 
sionary propaganda. He had experienced a psycholog- 
ical upheaval, called his “conversion,”? wherein his at- 
titude and point of view were revolutionized, and in 
consequence of which he seized upon the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth as a pivotal point for his new system of re- 
ligious conceptions, and first enshrined him in the Mes- 
sianism of his own people as his “Christ,” but, as a re- 
sult of his later associations with the pagan Gentile 
world, added to his Christ-idea those of Savior and 
Lord. It is perfectly clear that according to this theory 
Paul’s “Christ” had no essential connection with the 
historical Jesus, further than the impression made upon 
his original disciples and transmitted through them to 
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Paul that he was the expected Messiah of Israel. Some ° 
critics of this school make this a very important factor 
in the development of Paul’s religion, but others utterly 
lose sight of the primitive Christian Messiah in pressing 
the theory as far as possible toward the pagan savior- 
god conception. Practically all the literature of the 
NT is understood as a product of this Pauline amalgama- 
tion, representing to a greater or less degree this Paul- 
ine “Christ” rather than the historical Jesus. This 
would mean that Paul swept the whole of primitive 
Christianity away from any recognition of the authentic 
historical facts of its origin, a supposition which is pre- 
posterous on the face of it. The absurd extremes to 
which this method of treating Paul’s life will lead may 
be-round i this. statement, “The truth is... ; that 
there was no ‘Christ’? and there were no ‘Christians’ 
during the lifetime of Jesus, and his Messiahship was 
not thought of until any years after the death of Jesus 
it occurred to the fertile brain of one Saul or Paul, a 
tentmaker from Tarsus, that ‘this Jesus whom the Jews 
have crucified’? was the promised Messiah” (Singer, 
Rival Philosophies of Jesus and Paul, p.71). Of course 
no sane critic would subscribe to this statement, but it 
represents the ultimate fruition of the method. If we 
are going to construct theories and by them reconstruct 
history, warping the data as the process may require, 
there is no limit upon the fancy of the theorist save rea- 
son, and when that faculty is lacking we may expect 
such views as the one just quoted. 

Both of these theories agree at one point; namely, 
that doctrinal Christianity originated with Paul—in 
fact, that Paul is to be regarded as the original founder 
of “Christianity” as evangelical orthodoxy views it, 
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while the religion of Jesus is to be defined as an ethical 
Christianity, according to some, or an apocalyptic 
Christianity, in the view of another school. ’ 

As we consider the religion of Paul, two matters ap- 
pear for investigation. ‘The first is the problem of his 
experience, just what the actual phenomena were and 
how they are to be accounted for. The second is his 
teaching. It is not the province of criticism to concern 
itself with the contents of his teaching, but to discover 
the sources or factors which are in evidence. 


I. PAUL’S EXPERIENCE. 


Every critic who has any regard for reason acknowl- 
edges the experience of Paul as being one of the marvels 
of history. The remarkable powers of mind and spirit 
which are manifest; the depth and sincerity of his fiery 
zeal, characterizing both his opposition and devotion to 
Christianity; the climacteric revolution which brought 
the complete reversal of his entire career; the unparal- 
leled fortitude with which he applied himself to his 
task; and the powerful influence which he exerted over 
his own and all subsequent ages; these and many other 
astounding features of his life make Paul one of the 
sublime spectacles of history. Two great facts lie at 
the basis of this experience; his conversion, and his 
sense of a divinely ordained apostolic mission. 


1. Conversion. 


Our interpretation of Paul’s conversion depends 
largely on what we regard it as comprehending. To 
some it means only the particular experience on the road 
to Damascus as described in Acts 9:1-9. But this is 
hardly an adequate view of the matter. It is true that 
in one sense this experience alone constituted his con- 
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version, for it marked the definite point of change in 
his career, the climax of God’s revelation of His Son 
in him, but there is not sufficient evidence for regarding 
the Damascus experience as standing out independent 
and isolated from the rest of his life, either prior or 
subsequent. It is inseparably bound with what came 
before and what came after. If it be objected that 
this is a compromise with the naturalistic view of the 
matter, our reply is that there is no merely naturalistic 
view which has ever successfully explained Paul’s con- 
version, hence we need not be suspicious of some feature 
of the theory which does approach the truth. Paul him- 
self refers the operation of the divine purpose in his 
life back to his birth (Gal. 1:15), and it is hardly to 
be supposed that God had no contact with his life from 
his birth to his conversion. In fact, none would deny 
the general movements of divine providence which were 
preparing him for his great career, and it is hardly pos- 
sible to deny that there were some of these lines of 
providence which led up to his conversion. Therefore, 
of Paul’s conversion there are three phases to be con- 
sidered, the antecedents, the crisis, and the issue. 


(1) The Antecedents. One fact makes it quite plaus- 
ible to deny that there were any prior agencies preparing 
the way for the conversion of Paul, such as is true of all 
ordinary conversions. ‘This fact is the tangible appear- 
ance of Jesus. But while it is correct to maintain that 
this opens the possibility of a conversion independent of 
previous influences, it does not make such preparatory 
agencies impossible. When we examine the records we 
find that such antecedents are intimated. There is noth- 
ing in the account in Galatians (1:13-17) which ob- 
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viates such an explanation. Rather the impression is 
left that Paul thought of the purpose of God as immi- 
nent in his experience right up to the great crisis. We 
must bear in mind that Paul does not, in this passage, 
indicate just what part of the process described he re- 
-gards as being his conversion. Hence we must be cau- 
tious about pressing a definition on the basis of this pas- 
sage. It seems certain that in Rom. 7:7-25 Paul indi- 
cates a sense of deficiency in his religious consciousness 
before conversion. It is not justifiable to regard this 
sense as a Clear realization of failure, for such Paul had 
not until from his Christian experience he looked back 
upon his life as a Pharisee, but there was a consciousness 
of great difficulty in attaining the desired goal. This 
could not but have engendered a spirit of restless un- 
easiness. ‘That this attitude of mind had no part in his 
conversion is hardly to be assumed. 

The account in Acts 26:12ff. contains a passage of 
much mooted significance. “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the goad.” It is difficult to see what significance 
there could have been to the “goad” if Paul was un- 
conscious of it. Granted the goad was the irresistible 
will of God in his life, the illustration appears rather 
awkward if Paul knew nothing of it. But if there was 
in Paul a growing sense of the insufficiency of his Phari- 
saic religion the illustration of the goad becomes quite 
fitting. And it is hard to conceive of Paul being en- 
tirely impervious to the fortitude and sublime faith of 
the apostolic witness to the gospel. Could a soul suffi- 
ciently sensitive to have experienced the ferocious zeal 
of the persecution described in Acts 8:3, at the same 
time have been indifferent to the angelic face of the dy- 
ing Stephent We regard it as necessary to recognize 
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at least two antecedents to the conversion of Paul: his 
vain effort to attain the standards of Pharisaism, and 
the witness of the primitive disciples. 


(2) The Crisis. Here we arrive at the crux of the 
whole matter. That there was a crisis no one denies. 
There was a violent upheaval—call it psychic, spiritual, 
or by whatever adjective you choose—in Paul’s expe- 
rience which changed the whole course of his life in a 
moment. Whether there were antecedents or not, no 
question remains that there was a crisis. 


How may we account for this crisis? There has 
been the neurological hypothesis. ‘This theory explains 
that Paul was of a very nervous temperament, being af- 
flicted with some chronic malady which caused a phys- 
ical depletion. Because of this, he was subject to swoon- 
ing or epilepsy. As he neared Damascus the fatigue of 
the journey and the intense heat of the desert road 
brought on one of his “spells,”’ which he superstitiously 
attributed to his errand of persecution, decided that Je- 
sus had stricken him down, and changed his attitude and 
course of action. This explanation is so absurd on the 
face of it that it needs no refutation. Not only does it 
fail to account for the facts; it ignores most of the facts. 

Then there is the psychological hypothesis. This 
places great stress on the antecedents of the conversion. 
Paul’s desperate dissatisfaction with his Pharisaic right- 
eousness, his reflection upon the better elements in Ju- 
daism, and the disturbance created in his heart by the 
bravery and devotion of the Christian martyrs whom he 
persecuted, these and other causes bore upon his mind 
until it reached the breaking point. The break came 
on the road to Damascus. Being of an excitable tem- 
perament, he had a vision, a hallucination, and thought 
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that the risen Jesus appeared to him. Certain impulses 
seized upon his mind, which he afterward described as 
a voice speaking to him. By virtue of this experience 
the haughty Pharisee became the humble captive of Cal- 
vary’s cross. One realizes a very definite sense of in- 
sufficiency as he applies this theory to Paul’s conversion. 
In fact, its advocates themselves are unable to agree on 
the details of the theory. They show that they are not 
fully satisfied: with their own explanation. — 

There are certain phenomena of this experience which 
a hypothesis must explain before it can be accepted. 
Quite clearly it changed the whole tenor of Paul’s be- 
ing. He had been a frenzied Pharisee, governed by re- 
ligious prejudice, the most unreasoning passion which 
has ever influenced the human will. He became a gef- 
tle and sympathetic minister to human need. Before 
conversion, “breathing threatening and slaughter,” he 
“laid waste the church, entering into every house, and 
dragging men and women, committed them to prison” 
(Ac. 9:1; 8:3). After conversion, “we were gentle in 
the midst of you, as when a nurse cherisheth her own 
children: even so, being affectionately desirous of you, 
we were well pleased to impart unto you, not the gospel 
of God only, but also our own souls, because ye were be- 
come very dear to us” (1 Thes. 1:7, 8). The compar- 
ison of these statements, which practically all regard as 
representing authentic facts, leaves no room to doubt 
that Paul’s conversion was a complete transformation. 

A second essential phenomenon of the experience: it 
convinced Paul of the Resurrection, which conviction 
became the basis of his faith and doctrine, and the mo- 
tive of his sacrifice. In the light of Paul’s subsequent 
life it simply cannot be doubted that he believed abso- 
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lutely in the objective reality of his conversion expe- 
rience. ‘The presence of this conviction in a strong, cul- 
tured intellect, is exceedingly significant. It is difficult 
to think of Paul as becoming the victim of a spectral de- 
lusion. 

A third fact of importance was Paul’s failure to rec- 
ognize Jesus when he appeared. ‘This is the fact before 
which the theory of hallucination crumbles. Appari- 
tions cannot present material which has been previously 
unknown to the subject. The content of a subjective 
vision must exist already in the mind. It is inconceiv- 
able to think of a person experiencing an hallucination 
and enquiring of the apparition who it is, and receiving 
. from the apparition an intelligible reply. The alterna- 
tives before the critic are to reject the three accounts of 
Paul’s conversion in Acts with the corroborative intima- 
tions in his Epistles, or acknowledge that on the road 
to Damascus Paul met a literal person, and that person 
was Jesus of Nazareth. 

As Prof. Machen has conclusively shown (Origin of 
Paul’s Religion, pp. 67£.), it is just this fact of Jesus 
literally accosting Paul in person which furnishes the 
only sufficient explanation of his conversion. Unlimited 
possibilities are involved in the impact of personalities. 
One’s entire conception of a person may be changed by 
actually meeting him. How was Paul changed from 
the jealous enemy to the zealous friend and slave of Je- 
sus? It was the result of personal contact. The best 
hypothesis yet offered for that marvelous experience on 
the Damascus road is that Paul literally came face to 
face with the risen Christ. All other theories fail to 
satisfactorily account for the three facts which we have 
indicated. 
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(3) The Issue. The determinative factor in all 
Paul’s experience and teaching was his conversion. He 
submitted to the will of Christ and served him faith- 
fully to the point of martyrdom because he believed he 
had seen his Lord alive from the dead. This Resurrec- 
tion conviction was the foundation of all his theology. 
His conception of salvation as an unmerited gift of God 
was molded largely by the fact that he was apprehended 
in the midst of his Pharisaic self-righteousness and re- 
bellion and called into the privileges and service of the 
gospel. Some modern critics think that Paul got his 
idea of redemption from his pagan environment. Paul 
thought he got it from his own experience in Christ 
(Gal. 2:15-20). We may take our choice as to whose 
verdict we will accept. 


2. The Sense of Apostleship. 


This is the second most prominent and effective factor 
in Paul’s experience. In fact, he refers to it more 
frequently than he does to his conversion. Paul believed 
that one great purpose had dominated his life from 
birth. This was God’s will to make him “a light of 
the Gentiles” (Ac. 13:47). This mission carried with 
it the authority and responsibility of formulating the 
gospel message. This gospel Paul believed himself to 
be receiving from Christ. To challenge it was to rebel 
against the authority of the Master. The most promi- 
nent single fact in Paul’s life was his defense of the 
truth as he believed himself to have received it from 
Christ. To Paul the revelation of the gospel in his 
soul was of divine origin; whatever he accepted from 
his environment was but the incidental vehicle of ex- 
pression. Much of the modern “historical” investiga- 
tion of Paul’s religion puts all faith in its own critical 
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theories and ignores the contents of the Apostle’s con- 
sciousness. 'o Paul the significant thing in his career 
was his mission as an apostle, received from God through 
Christ, in view of which he performed his arduous 
missionary labors, and on the basis of which he con- 
structed his gospel. 


II. PAUL’S TEACHING. 


We now address ourselves directly to the question of 
Paul’s interpretation of Jesus. ‘This task can not be 
adequately performed, however, without keeping before 
us the evidences from his experience. We have seen 
how the radical factor in his career as a Christian was 
his conversion. Growing out of this was his sense of 
a divine apostolic mission, in the light of which he con- 
structed his gospel. Another prerequisite to our under- 
standing of his teaching is a consideration of the outline 
of his life. He was brought up in Tarsus (Ac. 21:39), 
in an intensely Jewish home (Phils. 3:5), his father 
having in all probability been a Pharisee (Ac. 23:6) 
as welleas-a -Romiam.citizen (Ac, 22:29). He was 
educated in the rabbinic schools of Jerusalem (Ac. 
22:3), and was a diligent student (Gal. 1:13) and de- 
voted adherent of standard Judaism (Phils. 3:5). 
After his conversion and baptism, he repaired to Arabia 
(Gal. 1:17) where he spent some time in solitude and 
meditation. There can be no doubt that much of Paul’s 
theology became fixed at this period, and observe that 
our authority for this Arabian sojourn is one of the four 
cardinal Epistles. After this he returned to Damascus 
(Gal. 1:17) and joined his Jewish-Christian brethren 
in their assemblies (Ac. 9:20ff) and devoted himself 
to interpreting the Messiahship of Jesus in the light of 
the Jewish scriptures. Driven out of Damascus, he 
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returned to Jerusalem for a season (Ac. 9:23-26; Gal. 
1:18), where he was again in contact with Jewish 
Christians. From Jerusalem he returned to Tarsus (Ac. 
9:30; Gal. 1:21). Just how he was engaged while in 
his home city we do not know, but that he was in close 
contact with Judaism is practically certain. At least 
five years must be allowed to this period of Paul’s his- 
tory. A year was then spent with Barnabas, a great 
Jerusalem leader, in missionary labors in Antioch (Ac. 
11:26), followed by a visit of unknown duration to 
Jerusalem (Ac. 11:30). Then came his organized 
evangelization of the Gentile world. So it may be seen 
that the first decade or more, the formative period, of 
Paul’s Christian career was spent in close contact with 
Jewish Christianity. Therefore the fundamental fea- 
tures of his religion must have been fixed before the 
period of his more extensive Gentile contact. In the 
light of these facts we may proceed to our investigation 
of the relations which influenced his thought and ex- 
perience. 


1. Relation to Judaism. 


Paul was reared in a loyal Jewish home, and trained 
in the rabbinic schools of Jerusalem. ‘The elements thus 
planted in his life would inevitably influence his‘ re- 
ligious thought and experience. We could not suppose 
that his conversion, as revolutionary as it was, obliterated 
all previous factors in his life. Unstinted devotion to 
the will of God as he understood it characterized him 
before his conversion as well as after. The uncompro- 
mising monotheism of his Judaic training continued 
with him. His rabbinic training undoubtedly gave 
form to some of his definitions of Christian truth. His 
view of sin as rebellion against God and as native to 
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human nature finds parallels in rabbinic theology. The 
thought of divine forgiveness was not a novel idea to 
him, though the method was wholly different from the 
Judaic conception. Reconciliation was a familiar doc- 
trine in rabbinic Judaism, though not connected in any 
way with the Messiah. Repentance as a condition of 
favor with God was understood, but this again was 
unrelated to Messianic conceptions. While Paul sat at 
the feet of Gamaliel, divine providence was creating in 
his mind a deposit of religious knowledge which would 
provide a framework for the revelation and expression 
of the gospel of redemption. 


2. Relation to Hellenism. 


That Paul was greatly indebted to the Greek culture 
of his day is a fact too obvious to admit of controversy. 
Those to whom he devoted the greater part of his apos- 
tolic ministry were people of Greek education and cus- 
toms. He preached and wrote exclusively in the Greek 
language, which meant that he used Greek terms and 
thought forms. However, we must not forget that 
Paul, according to his own testimony, was very cautious 
and reserved in his policy of adaptation. While the — 
general principle of his service was to “become all things 
to.alipmen™?<-l-Cot.97222.),) which«certainly»leads<us 
to suppose that to the Greek he became a Greek, yet 
he “came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom” 
(1 Co. 2:1) in proclaiming the testimony of God, but 
made the crucified Christ the controlling center of his 
message. ‘That is, he decided the mode of presenta- 
tion ‘in view of the audience (cf. Ac. 17:22ff.), but 
allowed no consideration of adaptation to alter the 
theme. Such was Paul’s policy, if we accept his own 
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testimony and do not require that he conform to a cer- 
tain “historical” method of criticism. 

This carries us to the heart of the chief question be- 
fore us here. Was Paul’s religion fundamentally 
affected by his Hellenistic environment? Or to be quite 
specific, how much did Paul derive from the mystery- 
religions of the Greco-Roman world? It is held by a 
school of critics who took the field in the last half of 
the past century that the essential content of Paul’s 
religion was compiled from the mystery cults. 

The theory that Paul obtained his religious concep- 
tions from the mysteries has in it two fatal errors. (1) 
It disregards that large portion of Paul’s theology 
which, on the one hand, came from the primitive Jew- 
ish Christians, and on the other, had its historical basis 
in rabbinic theology and was stated in the terms of 
rabbinic theology. (2) It makes Paul the chief basis 
for reconstructing the mystery-religions, reading into 
them from Pauline Christianity many ideas which they 
did not contain, and describing them with Christian 
terminology. It builds a very elaborate theory ona very 
few data. ‘We know far less about the actual rites and 
doctrines of the Mystery-Religions in the Greco-Ro- 
man world than we do of their wide diffusion and potent 
influence. This is not surprising, for on the one hand 
their votaries were strictly enjoined to keep silent on 
their most sacred experiences, and, on the other, stern 
critics of paganism like the early Christian Fathers must 
inevitably have been biased in their casual representa- 
tions of the facts. The literary remains of these com- 
munities are very scanty. Some mystic formule, a few 
hymns and prayers, some narratives of initiations and 
allied ceremonial practically exhaust the list. To sup- 
plement them there are vague allusions and isolated 
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fragments of information which may be pieced together 
from Hellenistic and early Christian writers” (Kenne- 
dy, St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions, p. 68). But 
the very paucity of the data offers an advantage to the 
critic. He can construct a very plausible theory on the 
universally recognized principle of development, base 
upon it the conclusion that Paul inevitably was affected 
by his religious environment, and then read into the 
mystery religions considerable of what Paul believed. 
A method involving so large a degree of assumption can 
hardly hope for serious attention from unbiased histori- 
cal science. 

It is assumed that Paul was influenced by the mystery- 
religions at two points, his view of the Christian ordi- 
nances and his view of redemption. 


(1) The Ordinances. Influence of the mysteries upon 
the Lord’s Supper is quite clearly reflected in one place 
in Paul’s writings. This is in 1 Co. 11:17-34. The 
sacred meals of the mystery cults were feasts and not 
ceremonies, so when the Corinthian Christians observed 
the Lord’s Supper they were influenced by their former 
- pagan practices to turn the sacred occasion into a festival 
of revelry and gluttony. Such abuse of the ordinance 
Paul unequivocally condemns. ‘Thus the influence of 
the mysteries on the Lord’s Supper was entirely negative. 
No positive influence appears until after the Apostolic 
Age (cf. Hatch, Greek Influence on the Christian 
Church, pp. 300ff.). The mysteries also exerted a 
positive influence upon the ordinance of baptism, duz 
this influence does not appear until after the middle of 
the second century. Exactly the alterations which were 


effected are known (cf. Hatch, of. cit., pp. 294ff.). 
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(2) The Idea of Redemption. ‘The mystery cults 
belong to a class of religions known as redemption- 
religions. That is, they conceived of relief coming to 
man from external agencies. ‘These external agencies 
were the gods which they worshipped. Redemption- 
religions placed emphasis on the salvation of the indi- 
vidual rather than the nation. The salvation was at- 
tained by participation in the life of the god or goddess, 
accomplished through certain rites of initiation and 
communion. 

It is clear that a very plausible theory may be ad- 
vanced for intimate connections between Pauline Chris- 
tianity and these religions. For an adequate and concise 
explanation of the matter we can not do better than 
quote at length from Albert Schweitzer. 

“The attempt to prove that Christianity is derived 
from these mystery-religions of redemption does not 
lead to positive results. Christianity is much richer 
than they, for it comprises elements of a very different 
type. However much one may idealize the Greco- 
Oriental mystery-religions—and some of the investi- 
gators have idealized them beyond measure—they are 
still poverty-stricken, compared with Christianity. If 
one forms an unbiased judgment, on the basis of the 
extant records concerning them, a great deal of charm 
with which they are being surrounded today vanishes. 
They are concerned solely with the bestowal of immor- 
tality upon men through magic. The ethical element, 
which plays such a predominant part in Christianity, 
they contain in words, at best, but not in reality. 

“A fundamental difference between the redemption- 
idea found in the cults of the Hellenistic period and 
that of Christianity lies in this: the one knows nothing 
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of the conception of the Kingdom of God, whereas the 
other is dominated by that conception.. 

“Hellenistic religion is exclusively concerned with 
the destiny of spirit in the world of matter. It seeks 
to understand how the life from above came down into 
the lower life, and how it can be released from this 
captivity. Its interest centers in this restoration of the 
spiritual element to its original sphere, and not in the 
fate of mankind or of the world. Christianity, on the 
other hand, lives by the glowing hope of a better world. 
Redemption, according to the Christian conception, is 
the action of God, who brings this better world, the 
Kingdom of God, into existence and receives into it those 
men who have proved themselves to be of an honest and 
good heart. 

“From every point of view, therefore, the contention 
that Christianity can be explained by being traced back 
to Greco-Oriental religious thought has to be regarded 
as phantasy introduced into the sphere of the compara- 
tive study of religions. Christianity is the creation of 
Jesus, whose spiritual background was late-Jewish 
piety” (Christianity and the Religions of the World, 
pp. 24-27). : 

These words, coming as they do from a liberal critic 
of Germany, are profoundly significant for the conserv- 
ative interpretation of the origin of the Christian reli- 
gion. ‘They mean that we have the actual facts on our 
side. ‘The similarities between Paul and the redemp- 
tion views of the mystery cults were coincidents arising 
from the common religious instincts of the race; the 
essentials of Paul’s religion had no relation whatever 
to his environment. 

But let us avoid the error of the opposite extreme 
in assuming that Christianity passed into a world so 
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widely influenced by these religions and yet experienced 
no effects of any kind from the contact. These cults 
had produced in the world of that day a religious vocab- 
ulary which was widespread and very expressive. The 
most effective point of contact with religious thought 
was through this language. It would therefore be very 
strange if some of the terms which coincided with 
Christian ideas should not occur in the NT, and espe- 
cially in Paul’s literature. The fact is, we find such 
to be the case. ‘‘Paul is never greater than in his power 
to take the very language of the various cults of the 
time and charge it with Christian meaning” (A. T. 
Robertson, Paul the Interpreter of Christ, p. 27). In 
this we simply have another instance of how God was 
providing in the first century world the instrumentalities 
which might be effectively used in laying the founda- 
tions of truth for the world’s redemption. 


3. Relation to Jesus. 


This is the vital part of our discussion. We have 
practically solved the problem before us here by a proc- 
ess of elimination. Paul did not get the essentials of 
his religion from Judaism; he did not get them from 
Hellenism; therefore, the only possible source left is 
Jesus. It remains for us to confirm and demonstrate 
this conclusion. 


(1) Paul’s Historical Relation to Jesus. We was 
brought to recognize Jesus as the Messiah on the Da- 
mascus road, but there can be no question that he pre- 
viously had extensive knowledge of the facts of his life. 
That Paul ever saw Jesus in person is very doubtful, 
but he certainly had ample opportunity of learning 
much about him, even in the pre-conversion period of 
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his life. ‘That he was in frequent contact with Jeru- 
salem there is no reason for doubting, and it is hardly 
possible that he could have been in the city during the 
last months of Christ’s earthly ministry without hearing 
much about him. But however that may be, it is certain 
that after conversion he could not have avoided learning 
much of the historical facts of Jesus’ earthly life. His 
contact with Peter and James during fifteen days of 
sojourn in Jerusalem (Gal. 1:18, 19), and intimate 
association with Barnabas and Mark on the First Mis- 
sionary Journey made it simply impossible that he 
should not have learned much about the historical career 
of his Lord. But the final and conclusive proof of 
Paul’s knowledge of the historical Jesus lies in the fact 
that the early Christian tradition prevailed in the very 
territory wherein he labored. It would therefore seem 
likely that Paul encouraged the propagation of the 
evangelic tradition, but at any rate it is certain that 
he came into constant contact with it. It is therefore 
impossible that he could have avoided acquaintance with 
the historical life of his Master. : 

Bacon appropriately observes that “The supreme 
problem in the history of our religion is how it could 
change so profoundly in the brief space that can be 
allowed between the preaching of the gospel of the 
Kingdom by Jesus in Galilee, and the Gospel that Paul 
referred to in First Corinthians as received by him in 
the beginning, the redemption faith he expressly says 
was common to all disciples” (Jesus and Paul, pp. 33f.). 
The profound change really lies in the interpretation 
imposed upon the NT by liberal criticism, and not in 
the developments of early Christian history. What 
Paul knew about Jesus as a historical person he received 
from the primitive disciples. We are asked to strain 
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our credulity to the breaking point when the demand 
is made that we suppose Paul to have taken the original 
reminiscences and beliefs of the primitive apostolic 
group and transformed them into a radically different 
message, a new theory of redemption of his own making, 
and succeeded in carrying all of apostolic Christianity 
with him in his drastic alterations. Such an effort at 
reconstructing apostolic history need never hope to carry 
sober and unprejudiced minds with it. 


(2) Paul’s Teaching Compared With That of Jesus. 
A monograph might well be written on this point, but 
here we have space for but a few suggestions. The 
most striking parallel is in the view of the kingdom 
of God. Hellenism had no such conception, and .Juda- 
ism viewed the matter in a nationalistic, if not a politi- 
cal, light. Jesus viewed the Kingdom as primarily 
spiritual, as also did Paul (cf. Rm. 14:17). Paul’s 
view of God can find no source save the teaching of 
Jesus on divine Fatherhood. He was far in advance of 
Judaism on the matter, can hardly be compared with 
Hellenism, and finds his only parallel in Jesus. Both 
manifested a revolutionary reaction against extreme le- 
galism. Paul was in exact agreement with Jesus on 
eschatology. The only source from which he could 
have obtained his belief in the Second Advent was from 
the predictions of Jesus. ‘These parallels are enough to 
indicate that Paul’s teaching was by no means wholly 
foreign to that of Jesus. 


(3) Paul’s View of Jesus. Here is where Paul has 
got himself into trouble with modern criticism. His 
transcendent conception of Jesus as a divine Lord and 
Redeemer is utterly incompatible with the disposition 
of humanistic philosophy as represented in modern lib- 
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eral circles. The fact that Paul referred to Jesus as 
Lord is exceedingly significant. This term was the 
word used in the Septuagint as a translation of the He- 
brew for “Jehovah.” To the mind of a Jew it could 
not but carry a significance of deity. In Phils. 2:5-11 
he ascribes both pre-existence and deity to the Savior. 
In Rom. 9:5 and Tit. 2:13 he calls Jesus God. The 
effort to prove that Paul did not believe Jesus to be 
essentially divine and the unique Son of God has been 
unavailing, wherefore liberal critics of more recent years 
have turned to the other recourse of contending that 
Paul has really misrepresented Jesus. 

Yet when we consider the qualities ascribed to Jesus 
even by the most liberal criticism we feel that Paul has 
left us the only adequate explanation of the Master. He 
_ nowhere ascribes to his Lord a greater transcendence 
than the critic who lauds him as “a sage about whose 
historicity there can be no doubt; whose philosophy will 
stand the severest scrutiny of modern science;- and 
whose postulates . . . are the only possible foundation 
for a sound philosophy” (Singer, Rival Philosophies of 
Paul and Jesus, p. 30). The best hypothesis upon which 
to explain such an exalted view of Jesus is the interpre- 
tation left us by Paul. 

There has not loomed against the horizon of history 
a character more sublime than Paul—save Jesus him- 
self. However mucha certain type of criticism may 
object to his theology, it has imbedded itself so deeply 
in the religious life and thought of the world that no 
power will ever be able to eradicate it. ‘To the end of 
time he will not cease to sway the souls of men with 
the convincing power of his logic and the fervor of his 
devotion to Christ. He must ever remain the one su- 
preme, unrivaled Christian. But as we stand in grateful 
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adoration before the radiant charm of Paul we realize 
that he himself is not the original spiritual luminary. 
He shines with a borrowed light, the glory of his Mas- 
ter. The reviving message of redemptive hope which 
he has heralded across the ages bears as its tenderest 
notes of sympathy the echoes of another Voice, that 
Voice which stilled the raging sea, which called the 
Samaritan woman out of her sin and desolation, which 
spoke peace to the troubled heart of Nicodemus, which 
broke the stillness of Lazarus’ tomb and proclaimed 
eternal triumph over death, the Voice of Jesus, the 
Light of life, the Essence of love, the final and sufhi- 
cient Revelation of God to a lost and ruined world. To 
Him be the glory for ever and ever! Amen. 
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“This Manual of the Greek New Testament deserves 
the highest commendation. In the choice of material, in 
the illuminating manner of statement and in the excellent 
arrangement of the printed text the student is able to get 
a quick, accurate and lasting impression on each separate 
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Sacra. 


“What strikes the reviewer is the clear presentation 
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I believe your book will retain a place at the top amont 
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Theological Seminary. 
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